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THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS. 


ROFESSOR F. W. NEWMAN has published a brief 
Essay under the title ‘‘ What is Christianity without 
Christ?’’* Professor Newman here contends, with great 
determination, that the religious and moral life of Christen- 
dom is most injuriously affected by the acceptance of the 
Jesus of the Gospels as a model of human conduct. 
Professor Newman desires, above all things, to be 
answered, and though far from deeming myself a fit 
champion to enter the lists against him, I comply with the 
Editor's friendly request to adduce some points in reply to 
this striking pamphlet. Nor is there any impropriety in 
some contribution towards the answer coming from a 
foreigner who enjoys the privilege of counting several of 
the liberal theologians of England amongst his acquain- 
tance, who watches with the keenest interest the progress of 
theological studies in England, and who would not willingly 
fail in paying his tribute of personal respect to Professor 
Newman as the spiritual guide to whom two generations 
have owed, and owe, a debt they can never repay. 

That Professor Newman should put forth so brave a 
brochure, and that it should be received with respect, is a 
* London: Tribner and Co. 1881. 
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welcome sign of the times. We should all rejoice in the 
recognition of this principle of freedom of thought, speech, 
and publication. This glorious ‘“‘ boldness of speech ” brings 
to light the thoughts of many hearts. And even if they 
contain what we deem errors—and mischievous errors, too 
—their undisguised expression gives others the opportunity 
of meeting them fairly, and endeavouring to remove the 
misconceptions they involve; and in combating or illustrat- 
ing our several positions we become more clearly conscious 
what it is we really know, and what it is we really mean, 
To defend the truth can never and in no respect be an 
unprofitable task, ‘‘ for we have no power at all against the 
truth, but for the truth.” In these convictions and expec- 
tations I may certainly reckon upon Professor Newman's 
sympathy. 

None but an earnest conviction deserves consideration 
and controversy, but even the most strictly orthodox must 
receive the impression of deep earnestness from the perusal 
of ‘‘ What is Christianity without Christ ?’’ However dear 
to some of us the opinions it attacks may be, yet the attack 
is made in the name of Truth and Holiness, the two jewels 
which “ Religion is bound to enshrine and conserve,” and 
in the hope of acting “‘ against a pernicious influence.” Let 
us add that in this attack Professor Newman has aimed at 
moderation and self-restraint. He has uttered only a small 
part of what he might have said, and we shall no doubt 
ere long see that he has many shafts still left in his quiver. 

It is true that the Professor’s attack upon the character 
of Jesus in the Gospels frequently strikes me as rough, but, 
on the other hand, I cannot but respect its outspokenness. 
It needs some moral courage’to venture upon such an utter- 
ance, especially with the knowledge’ that many of the 
writer’s spiritual kindred, many of his pupils and friends, 
entertain sentiments so strongly opposed to his own, and 
that he will possibly brand himself in the eyes of some or 
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of many with the mark of social ostracism, inasmuch as 
society still maintains certain reserves in the matter of 
freedom of speech. So open-hearted a declaration as Pro- 
fessor Newman’s will certainly help on the final triumph of 
the true principle. 

Another ground of gratitude to Professor Newman is that 
he has once more reminded us how little real hold the words 
and deeds of Jesus in the Gospels, the synoptical ethics (to 
use a not very accurate expression), the example of Jesus, 
the impress of his personality, have as yet gained on the 
thoughts and lives of men. Professor Newman thinks even 
that little too much; but to us it seems wofully and 
disastrously too little; and, to be reminded of this want, to 
have the consciousness of it rearoused, is for those who 
know what they can find in the life of Jesus equivalent to 
an express exhortation to refresh themselves once more at 
the springs of the highest life, at the fountains of the ideal. 


And now, having premised so much, we are free to 
express our amazement at what we have found and what we 
have missed in Professor Newman’sessay. Had his position 
been something as follows: ‘‘ We find so many contradic- 
tions concerning the person and teaching of Jesus in our 
Gospels ; by the side of many sayings and traits of character 
of spotless purity and eternal power we find others, and 
not a few, of so doubtful, nay of so objectionable, a tone, 
that the disconnected and contradictory mass of traditions 
can give us no approach to history, and it is impossible ever 
to arrive at a knowledge of the true character and gospel of 
Jesus ’’ :—why, then, we might have declined (as I, for one, 
should certainly do) to accept his conclusions, or we might 
have given in a more or less qualified assent; but, in either 
case, an exchange of opinions would naturally have arisen, 
common ground would easily have been found, and we 


could have tried to come to some understanding. But 
29—2 
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when we are told that “the moral precepts prevalently 
inculcated by Jesus in Matthew and Luke,” in sharp dis- 
tinction from ‘‘ the pure and lofty ones of Aristotle and Paul, 
are low and self-seeking”’ (p. 24); that ‘‘ as soon as we begin 
seriously to compare the conduct ascribed to Jesus with the 
notions of right which have world-wide acceptance, a moral 
shock is felt in chapter after chapter” (p. 14); that Jesus, 
not now and then, but habitually, is “arrogant and 
dictatorial, pleased with abject submission and prostra- 
tion, haughty to simple questions, irritable, virulent in 
language”’ (p. 14), and I know not what more; then 
we have to make long and toilsome search for any 
points of contact or any common ground at all; nor 
can we suppress a cry of painful surprise to find such a 
man capable of such a colossal misconception! Is it mere 
reaction against the Christolatry of the Church? we ask. 
For myself, I confess that I cannot understand it. When 
our orthodox opponents have reproached us with making 
Jesus ‘‘ an ordinary man”—that is to say, a common-place 
man of ordinary proportion—we have always vigorously 
repelled the charge. ‘‘ Far from it,” we have said; “a 
most extraordinary, a unique man!’’ But here we find it 
quietly assumed as incontrovertible that Jesus was an 
absolutely common-place man, so that if he adopts on 
any occasion a loftier tone than would become a common 
man, or makes any special claims of any kind, his conduct 
must be stamped as intolerably arrogant. We must enter 
an emphatic protest against the false method betrayed at 
once in the choice of this point of departure. This level- 
ling furor is one of the diseases of our age; and the painful 
thought crosses our minds that those who are insensible to 
its want of appreciation of greatness and have allowed 
themselves to be carried away by the accusations in which 
it deals are hardly open to conviction. At the bar of sober 
common-sense, as it is called, or at the bar of utilitarianism, 
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Jesus must be speedily condemned. But at that bar all 
that is noble or exalted, every form of greatness and of 
genius, stands in like case, and all undivided and unre- 
served self-consecration and self-sacrifice, every deed of 
moral heroism, becomes mere foolishness. 

Let us begin with a remark which may seem to be of 
minor consequence, or at any rate not to touch the real 
point, but which refers to a misconception so extraordinary 
and so obvious that I cannot think it will be difficult to 
remove it. It concerns the idea of the “ imitatio Christi.” * 
The Latin word “ imitari’’ is no doubt rather ambiguous, 
and so, perhaps, is the English “ imitate,” but we know 
that there is a difference, wide as the heavens, between 
imitating in the sense of following a man, and imitating in 
the sense of aping him. To follow Jesus is to take up his 
principles into our hearts that we may, each in his own 
way, apply them in our lives; it is to resemble him and bear 


*“The first fact which I signalise is, the evil and odious result which 
follows, as soon as any one, accepting the letter of the precept, believes him- 
self safe, if he imitate the conduct of Jesus as described in theGospels. The 
public press has recently told us of a Baptist minister in San Francisco, who 
has taken up the cause of a large body of workmen, so called ; men who will 
not work, except for such wages as they themselves dictate; men who 
display ferocious cruelty to the Chinese because they work for less.. The 
preacher severely attacks the avarice of capitalists, to which he imputes the 
stoppage of white labour, and asks them (in the words attributed to Jesus) 
how they can escape the damnation of hell? No reason appears for doubting 
his sincerity and his belief that he is doing just the right thing in imitating 
the Saviour, Of course, he is condemned by a vast majority of the educated 
and the thoughtful. He is declared to be a conceited fool for thinking that 
because one who could see into men’s hearts might pronounce stern and 
dreadful sentence on them, therefore every one of us may do the same thing. 
To this I give full assent; but, surely, if even this case stood alone (and it 
does not at all stand alone), it would suffice to show how dangerous is the 
precept of imitating Jesus in the only sense in which rude and vehement 
intellects can understand it. If his position was unique, if his powers of 
discernment were unique, if his authority was perfect as his knowledge, if 
his task was wholly peculiar, then it is most improper to imitate him: none 
but a conceited man with a twist in his mind will do so, and the doctrine 
Imrratio CuRistI, for which so loud a trumpet has been blown, ought rather 
to be changed into ‘ Beware of imitating one who was essentially unlike to 
us.’" (“What is Christianity without Christ?” pp. 9, 10.) 
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his image in obedience and trust, in love and devotion ; it is 
to speak and act as we suppose that he would have done in 
our place and under our circumstances. To imitate Jesus 
would be as far as possible to assume his external style, to 
adopt his expressions as literally as possible and faithfully 
repeat his actions without inquiring whether, at the present 
time and on this occasion, he would still have adopted the 
line of action or of speech which approved themselves to 
him eighteen centuries ago, in the land of the Jews. Such 
an imitation is simply an absurdity and impossibility. For 
instance, suppose the story of Jesus washing the disciples’ 
feet (John xiii. 1—17) were historical, which it certainly is 
not, then the holy fathers in the Vatican and their majesties 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria, in the Court of 
Vienna, would be imitating Jesus every Holy Thursday ; 
but it is only the noble and zealous friend of mankind, who 
devotes head and heart, time, money, and. person, to the 
unwearied service of others, who follows him. Those who 
imitate him can never learn to follow him; those who 
follow him must, once for all, relinquish all idea of 
imitating him. That Baptist minister in the capital 
of California repeated the words of Jesus—if we accept 
the authenticity of Matthew xxiii. 33, which there is 
good ground for questioning; but if he had meant to 
follow him he should have exhausted every means of per- 
suasion and conviction, he should have left no stone un- 
turned, and devoted himself without reserve to the attempt 
to rouse the conscience of the capitalists whom he thought 
so grasping, and to whom, after careful and impartial inves- 
tigation, he attributed the blame of the existing state of 
things; and only when all else had failed should he have 
given the natural vent to his feelings, which might also have 
served as a last appeal to the capitalists, by freely express- 
ing his righteous indignation in forms of speech current in 
our own day. Yet again, Professor Newman returns to this 
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“‘imitatio Christi.”* Jesus, he declares, was ‘‘ a deliberate 
accomplice in his own death.” The effort ‘“‘to imitate 
Jesus” bore abundant fruit in this respect. The case of 
Ignatius is specially cited, but his well-known request to 
the Roman Christians + : ‘‘ Nay, rather coax the wild beasts 
to make themselves my tomb [i.e., to devour me],” is not 
mentioned. Would it not have sufficed to show both writer 
and readers of ‘‘ Christianity without Christ” that the 
parallel completely fails? But, apart from this, it is obvious 
that the thirst for martyrdom, and the scrupulous rejection 
of all intervention on his behalf which distinguished 
Ignatius, are not at all to the purpose unless it can be 
shown that he alleged the example of Jesus in support of 
them. I cannot, however, remember any passage to this 
effect_in his epistles. Moreover, the countless examples of 
this passion for martyrdom admit of psychological explana- 
tion in the sight of which they are by no means enigmatical ; 
but I am not aware that there is the least evidence that any 

* “What judgment may be passed upon Pilate, in comparison with average 
Romans, for the part which he is said to have played, is of very minor 
importance; but our judgment concerning the conduct ascribed to Jesus 
himself, and to the Jewish rulers, is really important. Unless the narrators 
grossly deceive us, Jesus was a deliberate accomplice in his own death, by 
refusing to explain an ambiguous phrase and ambiguous acts. Whena man 
has done nothing at all ambiguous, and perceives that his death is deter- 
mined on, he may afford to be too proud to exculpate himself. But when his 
judge desires to set him free, and wants only a few words of frank avowal 
that no insurrection was intended, then to refuse those necessary words and 
hereby drive his reluctant judge into deadly severity, is surely a greater sin 
than to rush upon death by one’s own direct act. The man who stabs him- 
self or drowns himself does not implicate another in his guilt, as does the 
fanatic in quest of martyrdom. The effort to ‘imitate Jesus’ bore abundant 
fruit in this respect ; but, in particular, the conduct attributed to so eminent 
abishop as Ignatius may be here alluded to. While he was on his way 
towards Rome, where he expected (or rather hoped) to be put to death as a 
Christian, he is believed to have written to friends there, imploring them not 
to use influence in high quarters to save him, lest they deprive him of the crown 
of martyrdom! And this conduct has not lessened admiration of him in the 
Christian Church tothis day. Such influence has Imrratio Curist1.” (“What 
is Christianity without Christ? ’”’ pp. 20, 21). 


+ The question of the ee of the Epistle does not affect the 
matter in hand. 
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one of the martyrs supposed this passion to exist in Jesus, 
and therefore cherished it himself. Is it not, then, unjus- 
tifiable and unfair, has it not the appearance of party pre- 
judice, to ascribe the morbid tension of mind and contempt 
of life, which often distinguished the early martyrs, to the 
“jmitatio Christi” ? Has not the Gospel tradition pro- 
duced from of old (Hebrews v. 7), and does it not produce 
to-day, the very opposite impression? Instead of an over- 
strained exultation in martyrdom, we find a natural shrink- 
ing from suffering, shame, and death, witnessed by the 
agony in Gethsemane and the cry of anguish upon the 
Cross. ._There is, indeed, no weakness in this, but there is 
the genuine human strife and effort demanded by obedience 
to God and at last overcoming the fear of death. 

‘Ab! how different the world would be if the Christians 
who have so truly “regarded the effort to imitate [follow] 
Christ as identical with an ‘aspiration after all human virtue 
—an aspiration to obey God,’ who have held and hold it 
an axiom “that the life of Jesus of Nazareth attained the 
highest point of human goodness, and that the more closely 
we follow in his steps, the more surely do we please God” 
(p. 5), had been less content with acknowledging all this 
theoretically, and had given it better and more faithful 
expression in their lives and characters. 

We will not go into many details. Again and again Pro- 
fessor Newman has unadvisedly raised objections which, to 
say the least, will be seriously challenged from the position 
of simple scholarship. I do not refer to certain assertions or 
reproaches which seem to me to be purely imaginary, for 
which, at any rate, I can see no grounds whatever; but to 
the charges which partially or completely fall to the ground 
before an accurate exegesis, or still more often before the 
vigorous application of historical criticism. For instance, 
I am not prepared to maintain that the argument in John 
x. 28—36 is faultless; but all the difficulties urged against 
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the attitude, the words, or the deeds of Jesus as portrayed in 
the Fourth Gospel *—and they are not few !—fall away at 
once when we note that this Gospel is not, and does not 
intend to be, a source of information concerning the histo- 
rical Jesus of Nazareth, but is a profession and testimony of 
faith put forward a century after his death. And since this 
conclusion is accepted by all unprejudiced exponents of 
historical criticism,+ there can be no propriety in drawing 
material from the Fourth Gospel for charges against Jesus. 
Equally unwarrantable is the use made of the genuine saying 
recorded in Matthew xxvi. 61 (pp. 11, 12). _ The passage in 
John ii. 19, sqq., must on no account be brought into the dis- 
cussion (p. 17). The hearers of Jesus never for a moment 
supposed that he was challenging them ‘‘ to pull down’ the 
temple in order to see whether he could miraculously re- 
instate it!’’ Our authorities do not read ‘‘ pull down’’ (in 
the imperative), but ‘“‘I can pull down,” or “I will pull 
down ;”’ and, moreover, those who heard the words knew 
very well that Jesus used ‘‘ the temple,” the centre of the 
Jewish religion, as the symbol of that religion itself:} Nor 
had the judges a moment’s doubt as to the meaning of this 
saying, and that was why it told so heavily against Jesus in 
the minds of the Sanhedrin (Matthew xxvi. 62). And, 
lastly, we see that the same signification was attached to the 
saying in early Christian circles, from the additions of Mark, 

* “ Nothing can be darker or less consistent with simplicity than his sys- 
tematic application to himself of the title ‘Son of Man,’ a title which could 
be at will either pressed as Messianic, or explained away as unass 
Nothing would be less creditable than the answer, ‘ Destroy this temple,’ 
ascribed to him in John ii. 19, whether he had or had not a secret double 
sense. No subtle wrangler in a school least honoured for candour can outdo 
the sophistry which defended ‘I give unto them eternal life; I and God my 
Father are one,’ by the plea that in Hebrew poetry leaders are styled gods 
(John x. 28-36). The whole tissue of conduct ascribed to him is such as 
cannot be justified by a purely moral critic, whatever his theory concerning 
the person of Jesus.” (‘‘ What is Christianity without Christ ?” p. 17.) 

+ Compare Newman’s “ Religion not History,” p. 19, sq. 

¢ In its external aspects, that is to say. Jesus looked upon it as a 


necessity, karaAica: tov vady; but to the last he remained faithful to his 
principle, uh xaradioa rov vduov h robs xpaphras &AAa TAnpaoat. 
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“This temple made with hands. . . . another not made 
with hands.”* In like manner the interpretation put upon 
Luke vii. 42—47, ‘‘A harlot’s affection for him is avowed to 
earn forgiveness for her sins” (p. 15), seems to betray a very 
unjudicial animus; but even if it correctly represented the 
implication of the words in question, I should still answer, 
‘* And what wonder? Would not the sinful woman’s love 
for him, so strong, so pure, so entirely spiritual, have been 
as a sacred fire burning out every sinful passion, and purify- 
ing her whole heart? ‘Would not the saying of Jesus be 
fully justified by the facts of human nature?” But an in- 
terpretation that does full justice to the context (verses 42, 
43, 47) shows us that the “ forgiveness” had preceded 
the “‘love,” and that Jesus does not forgive the woman 
because she has given tokens of love, but judging from 
the warmth of the tokens of her love he argues, and 
assures the woman herself, that her many sins are already 
forgiven. 

We might proceed in this way, but we forbear. Neither 
need we notice all that is urged against Jesus on the sup- 
position of his deity. This is addressed by Professor 
Newman to the orthodox Christians, into whose hands he 
hopes his Essay may fall, giving them also the opportunity of 
reflecting upon their positions. Instead of occupying our- 
selves, then, with this part of the argument, or dwelling any 
further on details or side issues, we will address ourselves at 
once to the main charges which Professor Newman lays against 
the Jesus of the Gospels. Perhaps they may be reduced to 
two, and may be concisely stated thus: 1. An over-strained 
condition of mind, amounting to insanity, which displayed 
itself in unbounded self-exaltation, and a reprehensible 
fanaticism pervading his whole mind, and dictating conduct 
which must be utterly condemned towards the constituted 


* This early gloss is true in the main to the thought of Jesus, though 
it is not strictly accurate. The xeipowolnroy and axeporolnroy reflect the 
true antithesis; but the &ddoyv is less happy, since Jesus did not regard 
himself as instituting a xawh d:a0h«n. 
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authorities and every one else, especially during his trial ; 
9. A low, self-seeking scheme of morals, which stands far 
behind that of his own apostles, Paul, Peter, and James. 

To begin with the first point. It really is unfortunate for 
the position maintained by Professor Newman that his ex- . 
pressions, whenever he speaks of Jesus, are so rough and 
discourteous : “‘ extravagant”’ and “virulent in language,” 
“enormous” and “immeasurably high” in his claims for 
superiority, ‘‘scanty in expounding his position, bitter 
and fierce to all who were incredulous,” “ arrogant and 
dictatorial, haughty to simple questions, irritable,” ‘‘ pleased 
with abject submission and prostration,’” &c., &c. (pp. 
11, 14, &c.). Icould not repress the question, as I read 
such expressions as these, “Does the esteemed writer 
really regard extravagant language as so very sinful?’”’ But 
however this may be, such exaggerations are always 
pernicious, and in this case are specially calculated to prevent 
one from recognising and allowing the relative and partial 
justice of the attack. For the fact is that the general im- 
pression, if expressed in far more moderate language, is not 
without foundation. The Gospels do contain expressions 
and demands which have something repellent in them, and 
which affect us painfully when first we hear them. I will 
not insist on the fact that many of the passages containing 
words of self-exaltation or invective, or commands to dis- 
ciples, fall away under a close examination as unhistorical. 
The comparison of the Gospels with each other, and allow- 
ance for the influence of the apostolic beliefs on the tradition, 
do indeed reduce the number of the passages in question, 
but enough remain to convey the impression we are now 
examining. It is remarkable, moreover—why does 
not Professor Newman avail himself of the fact ?—that 
the nearest relatives of Jesus himself seem to have 
believed that he was out of his mind (Mark iii. 21, 31), and 
under this idea they endeavoured to break off his career, 
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and get possession of his person, so that he might calm 
down, and come to himself under the parental roof, and 
return to his carpentering! Well, and if Jesus had been a 
carpenter—or a preacher or professor either, for that is not 
the point—-like the rest of the fraternity—in a word, if 
Jesus had been an ordinary man, undoubtedly his relatives, 
and Professor Newman and his medical friend,* would have 
been right. In that case, Jesus would indeed have been in- 
dulging in monstrous fancies about himself, and would have 
been guilty of intolerable presumption, amounting to in- 
sanity. To his mother and brothers, who had seen him 
grow up, play, work, eat, drink, and sleep, but had never 
been capable of understanding or appreciating him, to them 
he was an ordinary man, for they were too familiar with the 
sight of him to suspect anything remarkable in him. Their 
misfortune was parallel to the proverbial incapacity of the 
valet de chambre to recognise a hero in what is to him 
simply a thing to put clothes on! But we, who are not 
blinded or prejudiced by familiarity with the outward 
appearance of Jesus, we who stand at a distance from which 
we can take a wider survey of the whole matter, can find 
nothing but a warning in this extraordinary misconception. 
We perceive at once, that to link in one personality self- 
exaltation, presumption, and insanity on the one hand, and 
such nobility of soul, such sacred love, on the other hand, 
is. unnatural, contradictory, monstrous. We may, there- 
fore, in a certain sense, thank Professor Newman for the 


* “Some years ago I was in a rather large company of strangers, whena gentle- 
man came up to me and gave hisname, Dr. ——, a physician; then proceeded 
to speak as follows :—‘ Since I read something which you have written, I 
have wished for an opportunity to tell you in private what I have long 
believed. I take up the Gospels from a medical point of view. I do not 
think we have the means of knowing the causes which perverted the mind of 
Jesus, but I am convinced that he was (at least, in the latter stage) 
insane; whether from vigils and fastings, or from agitation of mind and 
clation concerning Messiahship, I do not pretend to know. But unless I 
believed him to have been strictly insane, I should have to pass the gravest 
judgment on his conduct.’” (‘* What is Christianity without Christ ?” p. 27.) 
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roughness of his words, inasmuch as it makes it clear at 
once that the point of departure from which such conclu- 
sions are reached must necessarily be a wrong one. 

This is the root of the matter. Professor Newman fails 
to appreciate Jesus as a very extraordinary personality, 
manifesting itself under very exceptional surroundings. He 
fails to place him in the rank of humanity to which he 
belongs, and to allow for the background of his age and 
country. As an Englishman or a Dutchman, in 1881, Jesus 
is, of course, an impossibility; but what then? ‘For one of 
us it would be utterly wrong” to speak as he did (p. 12). But 
would it be becoming for any of us to write in the tone 
adopted by Luther, for instance, even in the best and most 
dignified of his controversial writings? Granted even that 
the conduct of Jesus, measured by the moral rules of 
“‘ world-wide”’ acceptance, is inexplicable or indefensible, 
this is simply because whatever has attained to world-wide 
acceptance must by this very fact have reached a dead-level 
of commonplace which renders it quite unfit for a standard 
by which Jesus can be tried. There is, so to speak, a 
twofold system of practical morals: one by which our 
ordinary life must be regulated, one which we must apply 
at its supreme moments.* Politeness is a duty in our ordi- 
nary doings, but the hallowed indignation that breaks into 
the cry, ‘‘Woe unto you!” stands to politeness as a 
mountain to a mole-hill. In the ordinary course of things 
due care for the life and comfort of wife and child is 
every man’s stern duty; but Sir Thomas More, with his 
unshaken honour and patriotism, proof even against the 
reproaches of his wife, fulfilled the highest moral law. 

Jesus was a prophet. Let us begin by recognising that. 
He was the genuine son of Israel’s great men of God in 
the preceding centuries. He was the noblest and the 
chiefest of the prophets, and was greater than them all. 

* Compare “ Religion not History,” p. 28. 
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Were the language and the attitude they assumed less lofty 
and high-wrought than his? or had all of them, too, lost 
their heads? Was their “inspiration” mere insanity? 
The prophets, surely—in spite of the visionary positions 
which they maintained, but above which his clear intellect 
and pure and steady converse with God enabled Jesus to 
rise—were spiritual heroes to whose religious genius man- 
kind owes an incalculable debt. Professor Newman thinks 
that we are deeply indebted to Judaism (_. 23). But this 
seems to me to be a mistake. The Jewish nation and 
religion had degenerated hopelessly in the time of Jesus. 
Our benefactors are not the Pharisees, far less the High 
Priests. They are the ancient prophets. 

Jesus then speaks as a messenger of God, as having 
authority. Ifever man has or had the right to do so, he had. 
He was indeed moulded by his times, but for the most part 
only negatively. He was the child of his age and his people, 
but he stood in direct opposition to the substance and the 
forms of Jewish piety. His positive development took place 
under the influence of the prophets. It was they that had 
taught him to recognise the voice within him as the voice of 
God, taught him that religion consists -in a moral life, not in 
formal observances, taught him that the passionate yearning 
for the kingdom of God and the realised necessity for its 
advent are themselves a promise of God. But as concerns the 
best and highest, that was in himself; he was adrodidaxros 
or, rather, @eodiéaxros — self-taught, or, rather, God- 
taught. Or are such phrases as these mere unmeaning 
sounds? Is a musical genius—a Hiindel, a Mozart, a Beet- 
hoven—a mere mechanic, or, rather, a mere mechanism? 
And in the moral and religious life, in like manner, are 
sacred enthusiasm, inspiration, and indignation nothing but 
over-excitement ?—insight and consciousness of a special 
mission mere idle self-deception? Has any man, has man 
in his highest moments, when the tone of his whole life is 
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uplifted, has Jesus, the right to speak in the name of God ? 
Let who will answer ‘‘ No!” an invincible and sacred con- 
viction drives me to answer “ Yes!” 

Everything hinges on this inward consciousness of a 
mission. This is the justification of Jesus. And of this 
call he was distinctly conscious. Just because he lived so 
long before any thought had arisen of that contrast between 
faith and knowledge which obscures our own religious con- 
sciousness, or, in other words, just because he was not an 
anti-supranaturalist, the words: ‘‘God says,” “God calls 
and sends and impels,” ‘‘God wills this,” or “that,” had 
higher and truer meaning for him than they have for us. In 
his moral and religious consciousness, in his sense of duty 
and his conscience, in his perception of truth and the im- 
pulse of love in his heart, in all these things—unfolding in 
mighty concert—overmastering his thought, his work, his 
life—in all this God was with him. God was to him more 
than an hypothesis or the object of a creed. God was to 
him a present reality, and the greatest of all realities. 
Ah! he stood so much nearer the central truth than we do! 

But, remarkably enough, Jesus never forces an article of 
faith upon any man. He dares to impress the moral laws 
upon men’s minds with the highest authority, even against 
the authority of Moses. ‘‘ Ye have heard that it was said 
to the ancients, but I say unto you——”’ Bold words, but 
uttered in the certain conviction that the unassailable and 
inviolable truth is in question, and that every well-disposed 
human heart must at once give him its adhesion. He is 
urging no points of belief as to which each one may have 
his own opinion, but things which concern the eternal 
moral law which all alike are bound unconditionally to obey, 
and the demands of which all alike may receive and take up 
as he does himself. Nay, he is assured that every son and 
daughter of God who will accept the Father’s command- 
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ments and promises as he has done, will in like manner 
enjoy His love. 

Jesus makes great demands. Who will deny it? But 
he himself had sacrificed everything for the kingdom of 
God, and had gained the resulting blessing. Had he 
demanded less from others, it would have been an insult 
to them, and would have stood in the way of their bliss, 
their peace, and their growth in spirit. For we must not 
forget the critical character of that earnest and moving 
time! If, indeed, we think only of our own days, and lose 
sight of the distinctions which part our nineteenth century 
wide as the poles from the first, then assuredly the 
demands of Jesus appear overstrained and unnatural in the 
highest degree. But if we take the age of the Reformation 
as a standard of comparison, it is quite otherwise. That, 
too, was a period in which the words of Luke xiv. 26, sqq., 
held good in all their emphasis. And so, too, in the days of 
Jesus, the highest interests of mankind were at stake. 
What a ferment there was in the minds of men! (Mat- 
thew xi. 12). In the religious expectations of such an age 
there must always be an admixture of illusion. So it was 
in this case with the "Hyyxev 4 Baciiéiia trav obpavar, 
which furnishes the key to the appearance and the 
work of Jesus. The kingdom of God, as he conceived 
it, was not at hand, and would never come. This does 
not mean that his expectations were mere fancies. His 
expectations, coupled with our cosmogony and _philo- 
sophy, would be fanciful indeed ; but we have not the 
smallest right to bring them into such an association. To 
do justice to the expectations of Jesus and his disciples, we 
must compare them with the anticipations and the pro- 
ceedings of the Zealots. On the one side stood the Zealots 
with sword in hand, on the other Jesus with his demand 
for repentance. The great question was how were men to 
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make ready for the approaching kingdom of God! But to 
judge the matter rightly, and not to exaggerate the element 
of illusion which we admit, we must remember, above all 
things, that the expectation of the approaching kingdom of 
God rested upon a very real foundation in the soul of Jesus 
—his own moral nature, to wit, and the attitude of his 
soul towards God. He, living in unbroken communion with 
his heavenly Father, in the uplifting and beatific conscious- 
ness of His infinite love, had already become a partaker of 
the spiritual blessings of the kingdom of God in the inner 
fact of sonship and its resultant peace of soul. He him- 
self, therefore, was already, in a certain sense, within that 
kingdom of God, into which he fain would lead his own 
people and all mankind, making them partakers of what 
he already possessed. Now I would ask whether we can 
seriously say, as Professor Newman says, with our eyes 
upon such a time, upon such a society, and upon an expec-, 
tation which so completely filled every heart and head, set 
the whole soul in such a glow, and touched the most sen- 
sitive strings of every heart, that the twelve were sent out 
“to repeat a parrot phrase: The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand! ”’ ? (p. 15). 

If Jesus makes high demands, he never does so for him- 
self personally, except so far as he is identified with the 
cause of God’s kingdom. What did he ever ask for him- 
self? When and where did he ever use his influence for his 
own exaltation, or pleasure, or enjoyment? Is it not little 
short of an absurdity to say that ‘“‘ he had induced twelve 
men to become a sort,of retinue of honour to him ”’ (p.12), 
when the fact is that he entirely devoted himself, with 
unutterable toil and difficulty, to the task of educating those 
twelve men to be his fellow-workers? I will not now insist 
upon the passage in Matthew xii. 31, 32, as showing how 
clearly Jesus distinguished between his own person and the 
cause to which he gave his life, for I believe this saying 

30 
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refers to a dispute of the apostolic age, out of which it really 
sprang ; but in the commandment* to love the enemy of our 
faith and people, and to pray for him who persecutes us for 
religion’s sake, I read the assurance that Jesus was never 
deterred by any insult or outrage he might personally 
encounter from advocating the cause he served. No doubt, 
as long as he was living, it was difficult to separate fidelity 
to his cause from attachment to his person, or to distin- 
guish between opposition to him and hostility to the king- 
dom of God. This was inevitable. In his profound sense 
of the task that was laid upon him, and of the blessings 
which God had given him to impart, he said to his twelve, 
** He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth 
me receiveth Him that sent me.’ And if in the same 
connection he says that in the day of judgment it will 
be worse for the cities that heard his gospel and re- 
jected it than for Sodom and Gormorrha, the meaning 
of the saying (which may well have been proverbial) is 
simply this: that the weight of our guilt does not de- 
pend upon the magnitude of our sin in itself, but upon 
the opportunities we have had of learning the truth 
and perceiving our duty. Those who at such a time threw 
to the winds the message of the love of God and the 
invitation to His kingdom showed a moral dulness which 
threatened their spiritual life with extremest peril. But it 
is- still his cause and not himself; it is still the object to 
which he has dedicated his life, and this alone, which occu- 
pies his mind. In this course, it is true, he “‘ disowns,” in 
a certain sense, “his mother’s claim on him” (Mark iii. 
31—35) (p. 12); he who cherished so deep a sense of the 
sanctity of filial obligations that he would never relax them 


* Matt. v. 44, strangely misunderstood in “ Religion not History,” pp. 40, 
41, See “The Bible for Young People,” Vol. V., pp. 292—296, on Matt 
xxii, 15—22 (which is anything but “evasive”); see Vol. VI., pp. 25, 26; 
and on Matt xxiii. 15, 33 (¢f., “ Religion not History,” p. 30), see Vol. VI., 
pp. 299, 300 
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(Mark vii. 9—13), had also the rare strength to say 
“No!” even to those who were personally most dear to 
him, when obedience to the will of God and fidelity to his 
mission required it. In the interests of the kingdom of God, 
and for the salvation of mankind, he could relinquish even 
what he prized so highly. And who shall undertake to say 
what had preceded this declaration of Jesus, how many 
attempts had been made to restrain him, how profoundly 
he had been misjudged? In the same cause, and with the 
sacrifice of his own person, he embraced at last the task of 
the Messiah (which, as he understood it, was very far from 
‘*a merely mystical title” (p. 22), and was most real and 
most profound in its significance), though he foresaw the 
possibility of its ending in his death. Again, I admit that at 
the present time, and for our feelings, there is ‘‘ something 
fantastic’ in that Messiahship; but that proves nothing. 
There was nothing incongruous in the idea amongst the 
surroundings of Jesus, and we must beware of making him 
a nineteenth century liberal, and judging his plans and 
expectations by the corresponding programme ! 

Professor Newman makes a conjectural sketch of the infor- 
mation possessed and the views entertained about Jesus by 
the Jewish authorities: ‘‘ That he had forsaken his trade of 
carpenter, and had become a wanderer in the land, not 
working for his livelihood, as Paul afterwards did, but living 
as a religious mendicant ; that he disowned his mother’s 
claim on him, and had induced twelve men (Luke says 
seventy more) to become a sort of retinue of honour to him, 
two of them at least abandoning a parent at his call” 
(p. 12)—a summary that irresistibly suggests the report of 
a police commissioner, or an agent of the Charity 
Organisation Society. And I imagine that the police, and 
other report-makers, of whatever age or country, from the 
very circumstance that they content themselves with the 
“‘ outlines” and “‘ dry facts,” and are always suspicious of 
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anything out of the ordinary line, as likely to threaten 
peace and order, are never the best authorities for estimat- 
ing genius, unless it be here and there a police officer 
(iwnpérns) who so far forgets professional propriety as to 
yield to the irresistible impulse that forces the cry to his 
lips, viz., ovdémrore €Xddnoev odtws dvOpwros,—never man 
spake thus. If, then, ‘‘ the priests and elders” saw nothing 
more in Jesus than is set down in Professor Newman's sup- 
posed report, it was the fault of their own unfathomable 
shallowness. At any rate, they might have inquired why 
he had forsaken his calling and his family and taken to his 
wandering life, and by what means and for what purpose 
he had united these twelve men to him, and so forth. 
According to Professor Newman, then, “ nothing was left to 
commend him to men’s consciences but his words’’ (p. 12), 
and these words were revolting and shocking; were bitter 
and passionate; were unreasonable and unpardonable out- 
bursts, explicable only on the supposition of insanity ! 
And “all this,” we are told, “is so very manifest, that 
reply seems impossible”’ (p. 13). Surely Professor Newman 
is not an utter stranger to the prophetic literature! Surely 
jt is with the prophets, and not with a polished French 
causeur of the nineteenth century, that we must compare 
Jesus! It will make a wide difference in our judgment. 
And does not Professor Newman mark the different tone 
assumed by Jesus according to time and _ circum- 
stance? We nowhere learn how he expressed himself 
about ‘‘ the priests and elders, the men in authority and 
clergymen,” that is to say the Sadducees,* but the 
Pharisees, and their leaders the Scribes, he treated at first 
with respect, endeavouring to win them to his side, and 
make them his fellow-workers in the noblest possible life- 


* Luke x. 31 is not to the point, though possibly Luke xvi. 19, sqq., may be 
so. See the ‘ Bible for Young People,” Vol. VI., pp. 40, sqq. Professor 
Newman apparently has a mistaken conception of the state of Jewish politics. 
The opponents of Jesus, the Pharise2s, were not at the helm of state. 
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task. Indeed, he associated with them freely enough, 
recognised their relative merit in having reached the highest 
point of Jewish piety (Matt. v.20; ix. 12,13; Luke xv. 29), 
showed how gentle and long-suffering was the Father’s love 
for those proud and obstinate children, as well as others, 
and, in a word, strove by every possible means to bring 
them to a better mood. And, finally, in the last days of his 
life at Jerusalem, whither he had gone to combat them, and 
to destroy their influence over the people, and where he 
saw them under their worst aspect, he did, indeed, attack 
them decisively and expressly, and with little ‘“‘ ceremony” 
enough; but it was still the system thus represented, 
rather than their own persons, that he attacked—and 
this is the truth that lies in the charge that he attacked 
them ‘‘ without discrimination” (p. 13). He attacked 
that system because he regarded it (but by no means 
“without proof’’) as utterly pernicious, and he was de- 
termined to warn the people against it, and at the same 
time to try the only means now left to him of bringing con- 
viction home to its representatives themselves. Ought he to 
have reverenced these leaders? Ought he to have reverenced 
the High Priests also, the political chiefs of his people? 
He who thinks so knows not the men with whom he 
has to do! Doubtless we look in vain for ‘ meek- 
ness’’ and “gentleness” in the invectives which Jesus 
hurled upon the Scribes and their followers. But are 
these the highest attributes of a prophet? Can a 
countryman of Thomas Carlyle, and a contemporary of 
Victor Hugo, really think so? Are not these the men 
who have unmasked refined and polished emptiness, re- 
spectable hypocrisy, and high-placed scoundreldom, and 
shaken the world from its self-satisfied slumber? Bene, 
optime meriti sunt de literis et de genere humano! And are 
we to insist that a lion must squeak like a mouse, anda 
prophet come with a courtier’s bow to point out with a 
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profusion of compliments and elegancies the errors into 
which his opponents have fallen ? 

The religious leaders of the Jews, moreover, and pre- 
sently their political leaders also, saw a good deal more and 
a good deal else in Jesus than we should gather from Pro- 
fessor Newman’s report. They saw (as Professor Newman 
himself admits) nothing less than a false prophet in him. 
His teaching was opposed to the religion of Moses, and was 
dangerous to peace and order. He was accused and con- 
demned as a blasphemer (or heretic) and a seducer of the 
people, and, had not the Roman authorities taken the matter 
up, he would have been stoned (Deut. xiii. and xviii.). From 
the Jewish point of view, the sentence appears to me to 
have been just. Jesus was in open revolt against the Jewish 
religion, and amongst the Jews there neither was nor could 
be any conception of freedom of faith and conscience. It 
was not the triumphal entry into Jerusalem with which 
Jesus was charged. This event appears to have fallen far 
short of the dimensions of a great demonstration, and to 
have made no very deep impression upon the opponents of 
Jesus. It was a very common thing for the caravans of 
pilgrims to enter the city of the Temple with signs of 
joyful excitement. There is not a single proof—nay, there 
is not the smallest indication—that any reference at all was 
made to this event during the trial of Jesus ; and it is pos- 
sible enough that the passage in Zech, ix. 9—11 was never 
applied to it until afterwards. In any case, the entry into 
Jerusalem had no political significance, and could not have 
been any reason for Pilate’s pronouncing a condemnation. 
Probably Jesus was never publicly greeted as the Messiah, 
not even on this occasion..At any rate, it is remarkable that 
when the men of Jerusalem ask, ‘‘ Who is this?” the dis- 
ciples answer, ‘‘ This is Jesus, the prophet from Nazareth 
in Galilee’ * (Matt. xxi. 11). 

* Compare the “Bible for Young People,’ Vol. VI., pp. 4—9. 
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For the rest, I could almost envy Professor Newman his 
certainty as to the main points in the trial of Jesus. Iam 
myself far from being able to admit, even with reference 
to the examination before Pilate, that ‘‘ the tale in this part 
is self-consistent, and agrees with probabilities” (p. 19). 
Pilate’s government is elsewhere described as full of ‘“‘venality, 
violence, robbery, outrage, insolence, incessant executions 
without form of trial,* unbounded and unendurable 
cruelty ;” + and if he is represented in the Gospels as 
striving to rescue Jesus, this may be due in greater or 
smaller measure to the desire of the earliest Christian 
writers to secure the goodwill of the Romans. It is indeed 
raised above all reasonable doubt that Jesus was crucified 
as “‘ King of the Jews,” that is to say, as a disturber of the 
peace, but ‘‘ the details of Pilate’s judgment” are lost, if, 
indeed, they were ever known. I must honestly confess my 
own inability to explain either the answer of Jesus, the 
authenticity of which I suspect, or his silence which I see no 
reason to question. But that Professor Newman's conception 
of the affair is purely imaginary seems to me absolutely 
certain. Does he think Jesus was pretending to be dead, 
or what? In like manner I confess that I can not explain 
the trial before the Sanhedrin. I heartily concur in the 
sentiment that not only “ Englishmen acquainted with their 
national history,” but all the rest of us likewise, “are 
bound to judge mildly of those priests and teachers of the 
Law’ (p. 22). It wasthe Law that condemned Jesus. But 
it seems to me perfectly evident that he himself was in no 
sense ‘‘a deliberate accomplice in his own death,” and was 
perfectly free from any fanaticism ‘‘ in quest of martyrdom” 
(p. 21). To establish this we need only observe his great 
caution and frequent retreats, even as early as in the second 
portion of his Galilean ministry, during which he repeatedly 


* d&xplrovs nal éradAhaous pédvous. 
+ Phil. Jud. De leg. ad Caium. § 38 [11. 590]. 
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withdrew out of the way of hisenemies. And, above all, we 
must note that during his stay in Jerusalem he invariably 
slept outside the city and kept it a secret even from the 
Twelve, where he intended to celebrate the Passover. This 
is scarcely the conduct of a fanatic in quest of martyrdom ! 
Finally, we see that the treachery of one of the Twelve was 
needed to place him in the hands of the authorities, and we 
are witnesses of the shrinking from suffering and death 
which oppressed him beforehand and fell upon him so 
terribly at the decisive moment. Reflecting on all this I 
find a proud and royal majesty in his silence, when he knew 
that the sentence of death had gone out; and, however 
much remains that I cannot satisfactorily explain, it appears 
to me not only unjust, but even absurd, to deny the title of 
“‘martyr for truth” (p. 22) to the man who deliberately 
encountered mortal peril because it had become absolutely 
necessary to do so, because he could only have escaped by a 
flight that would have compromised his cause and smitten 
his future work with barrenness, and who died in the firm 
conviction that his self-sacrifice would bear blessed fruit. 
If Luther had been seized at Worms in April, 1521, and 
burned to death as a heretic, would he, too, have been an 
‘‘ accomplice in his own death ”’ ? 

But when we consider all the circumstances, the weak- 
ness, the incapacity, the faithlessness of his best friends, 
and the hopelessness of his cause, may not the very con- 
fidence in the strength of which he met his death be well 
considered blind and fanatical? Once again, what modern 
anti-supranaturalists might consider unreasonable was by no 
means necessarily so in the eyes of one whose whole con- 
ception of the world was dominated by his thought of 
God, and the result, in what was truly essential, at least, 
did not put his expectation to shame ! 

We have seen abundantly enough that Professor Newman’s 
misconception of the Jesus of the Gospels is largely due to 
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a confusion of times. He fails to transport himself into the 
Palestine of the year 35 A.D., in which much that would now 
be fantastic or fanatical, such as the belief in the resurrec- 
tion, and return to earthly life, of the dead, in the Messianic 
Kingdom, and more besides, was the perfectly natural 
outcome of a true and deep faith. But I am unable to 
comprehend the respected writer’s meaning in declaring 
that, ‘‘ when his master walked on this earth, Peter had 
most imperfectly discerned that the adult and perfect man- 
hood was embodied in him”’ (p. 7); that James, the writer 
of the Epistle, deemed Jesus less worthy of imitation than 
Job and the prophets; that the mwiotis eis ypiorov of Paul 
simply means ‘the belief that he was a miraculous per- 
sonage, who, in a coming High Day of the Universe, will 
appear as the Divine Judge of living and dead”’ (p. 5). Such 
a statement as this from the pen of a scholar is simply be- 
wildering! Professor Newman professes only to write against 
the Jesus of the Gospels (but the Gospels investigated and 
winnowed by scholarly criticism), not against the unknown 
personage that Jesus of Nazareth may possibly have been 
(pp. 23, f). But, on the other hand, he himself comments 
with perfect justice on the undemonstrable, and, indeed, 
improbable, character of the supposition that the “‘ real 
Jesus was more unblamable, wiser, and purer,” than the 
image which we can recover by aid of the Gospels. And 
yet in this image he cannot even discover “‘a man of great 
spiritual gifts.” Surely he has overshot his mark. Nil 
probat qui nimis probat. The humbly-born child of a 
secluded provincial town, the unlettered carpenter, who 
produced so mighty and indelible an impression, who 
inspired those around him with a zeal, a fidelity, a faith, a 
steadfast devotion such as have seldom been seen, who, 
without any outward semblance that could suggest the 
Messiah, was greeted by his disciples, with Peter at their 
head, as the future ruler of the Kingdom of God, the most 
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exalted of all God’s messengers, and was entreated to attempt 
the sublimest of tasks, was reverenced by the most uncon- 
ditional confidence, in whom such a spiritual giant as Paul 
found all he wanted, to whom he owed all he was and all he 
could do—this man is not even so much as a certain person’ 
“‘ of great spiritual gifts”! . . . If Professor Newman 
has to choose between throwing a stone at ‘‘ one man” or a 
whole people, he will not hesitate for a moment (pp. 18, 19). 
But does he not know that ‘“‘ one man” may have more sig- 
nificance to the world than a whole nation, or than a hundred 
millions of his fellow-men? And of a truth this was so in 
this special case more than ever or anywhere before or since. 

If there still remains, here and there, something strange 
and enigmatical in the conduct of Jesus, our natural course 
must be to explain by analogy whatever an unprejudiced 
criticism does not reject as unhistorical, applying the 
principles of Jesus himself to each separate case, and never 
forgetting either our ignorance of the detailed circumstances 
or the extraordinary general character of the period.* 
And unquestionably those who j approach the task in the 
most sympathetic spirit will have the best chance of hitting 
upon the true solution. Or, if we choose, we may decline to 
make any attempt to explain these things, and may simply 
let them stand side by side with the facts which are neither 
doubtful nor ambiguous—the consistent life of service to 
man, of tenderness to the sinful, of true patriotism, of 
faithful friendships, of fidelity to God, of faith, trust and sub- 
mission, of undivided devotion to the truth, of hallowed love. 

Once more, in conclusion: Professor Newman is so far 
right that, from the point of view of practical common sense, 
hero-worship is an absurdity, martyrs are fools, and most 

* Thus, to take an instance, the demand recorded in Matt. xix. 21, is by 
no means a rule of general application. It stands entirely by itself, and 
was made on a very special occasion, and with reference to a particular 


man at a particular and critical moment. Not even the Twelve were ever 
required to sell all they had and give the proceeds to the poor. 
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men of genius, together with all messengers of God, are 
insane. 

But possibly much that common sense condemns as 
absurd is, in truth, rooted in the highest reason, and what is 
ealled ‘‘ overwrought” is, in truth, the state of highest 
workfulness, the fruit of truest work, and the condition 
of man’s reaching his own truest self, developing what lies 
in him, being and doing all that he can be and do. 

Were we a little more overwrought in this sense, instead 
of remaining so practical and sensible, we should then see 
at last what divine and glorious gifts lie concealed within us, 
how noble and sublime may be the outcome of humanity ! 

Truly our critical age is in sore need of inspiration. 
Vent creator spiritus ! 


In a supplementary article, I hope to deal with Professor 
Newman’s little book, ‘‘ Religion, not History,” which I 


have already cited more than once. In this earlier work he 
has treated the ethics of Jesus more fully and expressly 
than in the Essay which I have now discussed. 


I. HooyKAAs. 


Rotterdam. 





EVOLUTION AND THEISM. 


VERY thoughtful reader has fully appreciated the 
cleverness and force with which ‘‘ The Reasonable- 
ness of Evolution” was set forth in the April number of 
this Review, by Dr. Andrew Wilson. On that phase of the 
subject perhaps nothing more needs to be said. Popular 
expositions of so great a theme will frequently be called for 
by those who are only inquiring the way. But its reason- 
ableness is rarely disputed now by any one who is com- 
petent to form an opinion. 

But, unfortunately for those who are interested in propa- 
gating a belief in new truth, it is still necessary to do more 
than merely to set forth the reasonableness of it. All un- 
prejudiced minds are agreed that men ought to accept truth, 
whenever it is shown to be true, and just because it is 
shown to be true. But only a few have yet developed a 
faith so genuine and well grounded as to believe that truth 
is always safe, and may be confidently trusted not to injure 
any other truth. Thus when certain results of human ex- 
perience, felt to be very valuable—as, for example, faith in 
God, or a basis of morals—seem to be at stake, it is not, 
perhaps, unnatural that men should hesitate long before 
accepting ever so well supported a theory which seems to 
them to invalidate the precious hopes which they cherish, 
While, then, it is undoubtedly true that men should accept 
anything that brings satisfactory credentials, still human 
nature is such that to many the acceptance of a new idea 
will be much easier if they find that it does not necessitate 
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the surrender of their deepest faith. On this ground, then, 
it will be well worth our while to consider the question 
whether an acceptance of the truth of Evolution is consistent 
with an earnest and even devout Theism. 

And here, at the very outset, it may be worth our while 
to remember that Mr. Darwin—who may be presumed to 
know what he means—does not hesitate to use the word 
God. And Mr. Herbert Spencer declares that the existence 
of a Power underneath and behind phenomena, and of 
which phenomena are only manifestations, is the most cer- 
tain item of all our knowledge; and in personal conversa- 
tion with the present writer last summer, he said that the 
sense of the mystery and wonder of this Power deepened 
and grew in his mind year by year. 

The issue, then, between the Evolutionist and the Crea- 
tionist is only as to the how. The world is. How came it 
to be as it is? Man is here. By what process did he 
arrive at his present condition? It is no more incumbent 
on the Evolutionist to settle ultimate questions as to what 
and why, than it is on one who accepts the literal story of 
Genesis. So that when an objector propounds his unan- 
swerable questions to the Evolutionist, under the impression 
that he is invalidating his argument, he is generally raising 
barriers which are quite as seriously in his own way as in 
that of his opponent. 

The purely scientific argument for Evolution—as drawn 
from fossils, from botany, from animal and human life— 
often loses much of its force with the ordinary reader» 
because he does not appreciate the meaning of scientific 
facts and laws that are not familiar to him. There is a 
simple and forcible way of stating the alternative theories— 
one or other of which all must choose—which, so far as the 
present writer knows, has only been used by himself. It 
may be well to lay these squarely before the reader before 
we go any further. 
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Man is here on earth ; and he is what he is. There was 
a time when he was not here. The question then is, By 
what method did he make his appearance? There are just 
three conceivable ways, which, for clearness and convenience, 
we will mark off and number. 

1. The Creation theory says, at first there was nothing, 
or, at the most, “‘ dust” ; then suddenly—man full grown. 

2. The second conceivable theory—which, so far as I am 
aware, nobody holds—is that man is genetically connected 
with, and was born from, parents very much unlike himself. 

3. The third and last theory is, that man is genetically 
connected with, and was born from, parents somewhat 
unlike himself. 

Now, it need hardly be said that for the first and second 
of these so-called theories—though they hardly deserve the 
name—there is not one single.shred or particle of evidence 
in existence. All the evidence that any one possesses is in 
favour of the third, which is the theory of Evolution. 
Though the ‘‘ missing links”’ then were twice as numerous 
and three times as serious as they are, only one course is 
open to a rational man. He will accept that theory which 
has some evidence, however small, in preference to either of 
those for which there is none at all. 

But Evolution, even though it had reasonable rivals— 
which it has not—is by no means poverty-stricken on the 
score of evidence, as Dr. Wilson has so plainly shown. 
And it remains yet for somebody successfully to controvert 
the statement of Professor Huxley, that Evolution rests on 
substantially the same kind of argument as that which is 
regarded as demonstrating the truth of the Copernican 
theory. The system of nature is uniform, or else all know- 
ledge is an illusion. If it is uniform, then proving the 
truth of development in one department of nature proves it 
in all; just as settling the law of planetary motion in one 
solar system settles it for all. The truth of development 
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has been demonstrated in one department of biology—see 
Professors Marsh and Huxley concerning the horse ; there- 
fore—nature being uniform—the demonstration is precisely 
like that on which we rest in any other department of 
science. 

So much, then, as preliminary, and as touching the con- 
fidence with which a rational man may rest in the truth of 
the theory of Evolution. Itis our business now to go on and 
discover, if we can, what kind of thoughts the consistent 
Evolutionist may think concerning God. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer agrees with the poet to whom we 
owe the book of Job—one of the grandest of the Old World 
singers—in declaring the Power that manifests itself in the 
phenomenal universe to be “unknowable.” But this for- 
midable word need not frighten us much if we only take 
care to remember what is meant by it. It has always been 
a source of wonder to the writer that religionists should 
find so much to trouble them in that word. The state- 
ments of Mr. Spencer appear to be the simplest common- 
sense. When knowledge is defined as “a process of 
classification,” and when this Power is recognised as the 
one, the unique, it would seem very easy to take the next 
step and admit that the One cannot be classified. It is a 
good while now since Isaiah asked the question, “To whom 
then will you liken God?’’ And one whom the Christian 
world, at any rate, has been wont to regard as very good 
authority, has declared that, ‘‘ No man hath seen God a 
any time.” If Mr. Spencer’s doctrine is atheistic, it has 
at least a very respectable biblical backing. And though 
Mr. Spencer prefers to say ‘“‘ Power,’’ he is too consistently 
philosophical and scientific to deny another man’s right to 
say ‘‘God.” This also the writer has had from his own lips. 

More than this may be said. When it is asserted that 
the Power behind phenomena is, in itself, unknowable, it 
is only what must equally be asserted concerning any one 
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of the manifestations of this Power. It is just us true of 
a tree or of a man. Consider for a moment so compara- 
tively simple a thing as a tree. Here is a local manifesta- 
tion, in a special form, of a fragment of the incomprehen- 
sible life of the universe. What do we know of it? We 
only observe and classify the various aspects of it as they 
appeal to us through our different senses. We know that 
these are not all of it. It has sides of mystery that run off 
into the infinite, eluding our keenest search. And con- 
cerning what it is, in essence, in itself, we know absolutely 
nothing. In this sense it is as unknowable as the Power 
we call God. 

So in the case of a man; what do we know about him? 
We only know the manifestations he makes of himself in 
dress, in form, in action, in work. What he is, in himself, 
is all mystery. He is as truly unknowable as is God him- 
self. Even were we sure that we had exhausted all those 
manifestations of his life with which our faculties bring us 
into relation, still we could never know but that there were 
deeps and mysteries in his nature concerning which our 
present faculties stand in no intelligible relation. All we 
know of anything is certain manifestations ; and we have 
no right to suppose that these exhaust its whole nature. 
At least one side of everything stretches off into the infinite, 
beyond our furthest power of search. 

While, then, we freely admit that this Power at the back 
of, and manifested through, phenomena is, in itself, or in 
essence, ‘‘ unknowable,” still we confidently assert that 
this same Power, as manifested, constitutes the sum-total 
of all our knowledge. And we know it, precisely as we know 
a tree or a man—in so far, that is, as its various manifes- 
tations appeal to the human faculties that are fitted to 
apprehend them. And, again, precisely as in the case of 
a tree, or a man, these manifestations show the nature of 
the unknown reality, just as far as they go. 
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But at this point the bug-bear of anthropomorphism is 
suddenly thrust in our faces, like a scarecrow, to frighten us 
off the premises. But we, too, are perfectly willing to 
quote the dictum of Goethe, ‘‘ Man never knows how 
anthropomorphic he is ;” and, more than that, we can look 
it squarely in the face without a single tremor. Evidently 
the agnostic does not know ‘“‘ how anthropomorphic he is;”’ 
if he did, he would know that this same bug-bear stands 
just as much in his way on the borders of other fields of 
investigation as it does in his search for God. 

To say that we are anthropomorphic is simply to make 
the somewhat commonplace and not over-formidable con- 
fession that we are men. A lion must, I suppose, be leon- 
tomorphic, and a horse hippomorphic. But all this only 
means that each being is itself, and not something else ; 
and that, therefore, man, like all finite beings, lives and 
thinks inside the limitations of his nature. Man, since 
he is man, must think and utter himself as man. And 
all speech—not only that in which he clothes his thought 
about God, but that also in which he clothes his thought 
about anything—is, and must be, symbolic. And since 
it is by his human brain that he thinks, and since it 
is from his human observation and experience that he 
draws the symbols with which he attempts to express 
his thought, it follows, as a matter of course, that all his 
thought and speech must be shaped and coloured by his 
human limitations and thus be anthropomorphic. 

When, then, the atheist—if there is such a beiug—or the 
agnostic says, ‘“‘ You have no right to say anything about 
God, because all your talk must be anthropomorphic, and 
so must fall short of expressing the reality,” may we not 
reply, ‘‘ By parity of reasoning you have no right to talk 
about anything, for all your speech is anthropomorphic 
symbolism, and so must fall short of adequately expressing 
any ultimate reality’’? When we say, “ the sky frowns,” 
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or, “‘ the winds sigh,” or, ‘‘ the waves sob on the seashore,” 
we are very anthropomorphic ; but in these cases there is no 
danger of being seriously misunderstood. But even when the 
most severely scientific man talks about strata, or fossils, 
or species, he is using symbolic language, and is entirely 
anthropomorphic. If man may never speak except when 
he is not anthropomorphic, then must he maintain per- 
petual silence. But if symbolic speech is accurate enough 
for the practical purposes of science and of life, why may it 
not be accurate enough for the practical purposes of 
theism ? 

We surrender, then, the attempt to know what the Power 
behind phenomena is, in itself, just as we surrender the 
attempt to know what man is, in himself, or a tree is, in 
itself, or a globule of protoplasm is, in itself. But, in the 
latter cases, we study the manifestations accessible to us, and 
draw what inferences we can as to the nature of that which 
is manifested. By what authority are we precluded from 
doing the same in the first case? This Power may be 
studied in its manifestations ; and, so far as they go, we 
may infer the nature of that which is manifested. Here, 
as in all other directions, we must always remember that our 
language is only symbol, and so can only partially express the 
reality. But in dealing with a Power that, to us, is practi- 
cally infinite, an under-statement, or no statement at all, is 
even more likely to be wrong than an apparent over-state- 
ment. And such statement as we can rise to, by logical 
induction from the facts of the world and of human life, is 
just as legitimate as any scientific inference in any other 
department of study. So far then as “ the things that are 
made”—or the things that are developed—go, the old 
words of Paul are true; and ‘“‘ the invisible things of him 
from the creation—or beginning—of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are.”’ If we may 
infer concerning the invisible form of magnetism or of 
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electricity by its effects, why may we not likewise infer 
concerning the invisible power and life at the back of all? 

As to method, the present writer wishes to say, in one 
word, that he most earnestly believes that there is only one 
for the pursuit of knowledge in any direction, and that 
that is the scientific method. Even the direct asser- 
tions of consciousness must be tested by this method 
before legitimate deductions as to their significance can be 
drawn. 

Avoiding all 4 priori assumptions, then, let us simply open 
our eyes to nature. But, in nature, we must not forget to 
include man ; for he is not only a part, but to us by far the 
most interesting and important part, of the manifestation of 
this ‘‘ unknowable ’”’ Power. 

We will say nothing about any necessity for a “‘ first 
cause,” for the present writer is quite willing to confess 
that, to him, it is as easy to think of the universe as self- 
existent and eternal as it is to think of an uncreated and 
uncaused God. It is practically impossible to think either 
of them. Let us, then, simply open our eyes and see what 
“the things that are’’ have to say about the invisible 
Power of which they are manifestations. We will take our 
stand on the scientific demonstration of ‘‘the persistence of 
force,” and keep in mind the truth that the unseen ante- 
cedent must at least contain ‘the promise and potency” 
of all its consequents. It is not asserted that we can get 
at the precise nature of the Power that is phenomenally 
manifested ; much less that the phenomena are identical 
with the Power. But it is asserted that the unseen Power 
is as much as, and equal to the production of, the effect. 


We are now ready to open our eyes, to look abroad, and 
to see some of “ the things that are.” As we step across the 
threshold of our own personal consciousness, we find our- 
selves in the presence of a Being that we are compelled to 
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speak of as eternal, omnipotent, and infinite. This Being 
—say universe, for the present—existed before the human 
race appeared on this planet, and will continue to 
exist when it has disappeared. Both beginning and end 
are alike inconceivable. We have only one word adequate 
to express our thought, and that is the word eternal. So 
of the display of power. Mr. Mill may tell us that it is an 
unwarranted logical leap to say it is literally omnipotent. 
But the force that holds the moon in its orbit about the 
earth is so stupendous, that it transcends all attempts of 
the human imagination at an adequate portrayal of it. And 
when we try to rise from this first step to some high peak of 
outlook from which we may survey the limitless fields where 
the stars themselves are but the dust of the azure plains, 
our thought refuses to use any lesser term than omnipotent. 
And when we attempt to limit this Being in any direction, 
we find that anything like a boundary is utterly inconceiv- 
able. If we cannot grasp the thought of infinity, still the 
mind refuses to rest in anything short of it. 

Again, this Being makes the impression on us of an abso- 
lute and unbroken order. Indeed, so dominant is this im- 
pression, as the result of all human experience and study, 
that even in those cases where things seem chaotic, or 
where the order as yet is undiscovered, we are mentally 
compelled to believe that the order exists, and that its 
apparent absence is only due to ignorance of the law for 
which we confidently search. This point calls for little or 
no illustration, for it is the fundamental postulate of all 
science. From the rain-drop on the window-pane that 
hastens to form itself into a globe, to the nebula that whirls 
itself into a sphere in the sky ; from the perfection of a frost- 
crystal to the perfection of a galaxy; everywhere the 
universal order voices itself in a harmony that the poetic 
thought of man pictures as the fairy dance of the atoms 
and the “‘ music of the spheres.” 
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We next observe that this Power behind phenomena 
manifests itself as a force of growth. In grass-blades and 
flowers and trees, in ten thousand forms of animal life, in 
nations and civilisations, in worlds and systems, this mys- 
terious process is going on. Nothing is dead; nothing is 
still. 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers ; 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


And those larger clods, the worlds themselves, climb to 
souls in myriads of intelligent creatures. 

Nor is this universal growth hap-hazard. The order 
manifests itself here also. And as we trace it from the first, 
we find ourselves borne along on the current of a “‘ stream 
of tendency” that has about it all the characteristics of 
what we are accustomed to call purpose. It is not intended 
here to enter on any argument from a supposed “‘ design.” 
It is freely granted that “natural selection’ and “the 
survival of the fittest” are able to explain many adaptations 
that were once confidently trusted to as indications of 
design. But the best thinkers to-day—even such men as 
Professor Huxley, if I mistake not—are ready to confess 
that they do not explain that larger, grander sweep of things 
whose beginnings we can dimly trace, but whose end we 
can only dream of and hope for. It is not only poetic 
prophecy but scientific warrant that wings the flight of 
Tennyson while he sings :— 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs. 


When a man has traced a river for a hundred miles, he 
knows it is running somewhere, though no living man may 
ever have seen its mouth. So when the stream of Evolu- 
tion has been traced from its “ fire-mist,’’ on through the 
lowest forms of life, until along its banks a Shakespeare 
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sings and a Jesus preaches, is it any wonder that we dare 
to hope—again with Tennyson—that there is 


One far-off, divine event, 
Towards which the whole creation moves ? 


Let us pause here for a moment, that we may count 
up our steps and see how far we have come. This Power 
behind phenomena has manifested itself to us—using the 
least inadequate terms we can find—as being: 1. Eternal ; 
2. Omnipotent; 3. Infinite; 4. Order; 5. Growth; 6. 
Tendency. 

7. We are now ready to raise the question whether 
this Power is alive or dead. In other words, Is this a mate- 
rialistic universe, or is it one whose essence is what—for 
want of a better term—we must call spirit? The old 
materialism is now declared by the best thinkers to be crude 
philosophy and inadequate science. Men like Herbert 
Spencer and Professor Huxley cast it aside. Its famous 
watchword, ‘‘ No thought without phosphorus,” John Fiske 
makes a theme for ridicule. He declares it ‘‘ a very barren 
piece of truism.” And when Professor Tyndall speaks of 
matter as containing ‘the promise and potency of every 
form of life,” he is only changing the definition of matter. 

If you say that matter is all there is, then you must leave 
off talking about ‘“‘ dead matter,” and enlarge your concep- 
tion of it until it includes all that is. If matter is all, 
then matter lives, matter feels, matter thinks, matter hopes, 
matter fears, matter loves, hates, aspires, worships. Matter 
sees visions and dreams dreams. Matter wrote the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, the ‘‘ Iliad” of Homer, and the plays of 
Shakespeare. And then this matter turns round on itself, 
looks into its own face, and criticises its own work. Call it 
matter if you will, but then we must so change and enlarge 
our definition as to make it include all we have been accus- 
tomed to mean by the term, spirit. And when we have done 
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that, we find we have only been playing with words ; for 
the old problems face us still, and are not answered. 

Men who do not look deeply are accustomed to think that 
matter is a simple thing, and that they know what it is. 
But a deeper thought looks for it in vain. This common 
drudge that, like a pack-mule, we load and beat at our will, 
while we look at him turns into a Pegasus with wings, and 
before we know it, is off among the gods. For what is 
matter? Nobody knows. While we grasp it, it slips out 
of our hands. Like Proteus, it assumes a thousand shapes. 
It appears like a ghost, and then fades into thin air. It is 
as elusive as Shelley’s ‘‘ Cloud.” We talk of atoms; but, 
though they be ever so helpful as a ‘‘ working hypothesis,” 
nobody has ever seen one. When we think we have found 
it, we only stand in the presence of Faraday’s “ point of 
force.”” While, then, common sense assumes that it knows 
matter, uncommon sense is aware that matter is only an 
influence, and that all we directly know is mind. 

Even the working hypotheses of science concerning 
matter and force are logically contradictory. We are taught 
that force and matter cannot exist apart—that force cannot 
exert itself across a vacuum, and that even the inter-stellar 
spaces must be bridged by a subtle ether that across it the 
invisible feet of gravitation may travel. Yet if matter were 
solid, and every point of space were occupied by a particle 
of matter, all motion would be impossible. Matter and 
force are both then unsolved mysteries still. - 

And, once more, as Herbert Spencer has so plainly shown, 
while we cannot explain thought and feeling in terms of 
matter, it is possible to explain matter in terms of mind. 
Consciousness is so far utterly inexplicable on the material- 
istic theory. We need not stop to expound this, for every 
leading and competent thinker admits it. But the nature 
of consciousness is such that it does permit us to frame a 
rational and consistent theory of matter in mental terms. 
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We have direct cognizance only of those aggregates of per- 
sonal feelings that make up our personal consciousness. 
Whatever is external to this may be, for all we know, 
thrilling and throbbing with even an infinite life and an in- 
finite consciousness, and yet to us—being outside our con- 
sciousness—it may seem lifeless and unconscious. On the 
theory, then, that mind and life are the essence of things, we 
can frame an intelligible conception of the universe. On the 
materialistic theory we cannot. Provisionally, then, and as 
far as our knowledge has gone, we are more than justified 
in holding that this Power behind phenomenais alive. And 
if we are compelled to choose between calling it matter and 
calling it mind, we are forced by the facts of science—re- 
membering that we do not know much about either of them 
—to call it mind. 

8. The next step leads us naturally to inquire as to 
whether we are justified in thinking of this Power as intelli- 
gent. So far as the present writer is aware, the following 
method of putting the case is not common ; and he does not 
know that it has ever been in print, except in his own 
words. And yet he sees no way of escape from the logical 
conclusion. 

Let us start by recalling to mind the fact that all we know 
directly is the declarations of our own consciousness. All 
things else are only inference. We will make the statement 
at once then, however strange or startling it may seem, that 
we have infinitely more reason for asserting the intelligence 
of the Power at the back of phenomena than we have for 
believing that any other intelligence exists beyond the 
limits of our own personal consciousness. We are apt to 
assume that we know a great deal more about the intelli- 
gence of our fellow-men than we really do know. But the 
argument for the intelligence manifested in the universe is 
unspeakably greater than that for the intelligence of any 
man, except ourselves; and, furthermore, it is of exactly 
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the same kind. For what is it precisely that we know about 
our fellows? What precisely do we mean when we speak 
of a man as intelligent ? All we mean, or can mean, is that 
the manifestations he makes of his hidden and mysterious 
life—his movements, his actions, his gestures, his words— 
correspond to what we call the rational and logical order of 
our own thought. We infer that the man is intelligent 
when this correspondence exists; we infer that he is not 
intelligent—he may be ignorant, idiotic, or insane—when it 
does not exist. Intelligence, then, is a quality, the existence 
of which we are logically compelled to infer whenever there 
are manifestations of motion, or order, or tendency that 
correspond to the rational and logical order of our own 
thought. This is all the word means. And to make the 
inference in one case, and refuse to make it in another, is 
illogical, unscientific, and irrational. Since then this kind 
of manifestation on the part of the universe is infinitely 
greater than on the part of any man, the reason for be- 
lieving that the Power behind phenomena is intelligent—or 
something transcending that term—is infinitely greater than 
that for believing that any man, except ourselves, possesses 
that quality. To suppose that law, and order, and growth, 
and tendency toward definite ends may exist; that the 
whole universe, so far as we can trace it, from the infinitesi- 
mal to the infinite, should correspond everywhere to the 
intelligent order of our minds; but, at the same time, to 
suppose that all this is no evidence of intelligence, is to 
turn all logic wrong end up, and admit that the proof of a 
thing may be so stupendous and overwhelming as to be no 
proof at all. For, in the case of our fellow-men, we draw 
the inference unhesitatingly from an infinitely smaller 
amount of proof. Here, at any rate, is overwhelming proof 
of intelligence in the only sense in which we have any right 
to use that word. 

But if any one says, “‘ No intelligence without brain,’’ 
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we reply, Here are innumerable manifestations of what, from 
our human standpoint, we can only think of as intelligence. 
What may be the nature of an infinite intelligence ; what 
may be the processes of such an intelligence; whether it 
must always manifest itself through brain; whether, if so, 
there may be an infinite something corresponding to brain,— 
these things we do not know. But this we do know—that 
the Power behind phenomena does manifest itself to us in 
ways practically innumerable after the fashion that, from 
our standpoint, we must call intelligent, or else use words 
without any meaning. We do not for a moment forget that 
our language is symbolic. This universal intelligence may 
not be like ours; it may be something infinitely greater. 
But the proof is absolutely irresistible that here is a display 
of something at least equal to, as much as, our human 
intelligence. 

9. In spite of Hartmann’s ‘“ Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious,’’ all careful thinkers will hesitate long before they 
will admit that there can exist an wnconscious intelligence. 
If we are to keep ourselves on the safe and only scientific 
ground of arguing from the known to the unknown, we 
shall hold firmly—until proof positive is given us to the 
contrary—that wherever intelligence is, there also is con- 
sciousness. Unconscious intelligence is an assumption, and 
an assumption entirely independent of any support of facts. 
Our only field for observation here is man. To assert that 
in the case of a child there is any intelligent action pre- 
ceding consciousness is to go beyond our knowledge. But 
even were this proved, it would be most rationally explic- 
able on the ground of heredity, and as thus being the 
result of ancestral consciousness. For it is perfectly natural 
that after a conscious purpose has initiated a habit, certain 
activities may be carried on automatically. But there is 
not one scrap of evidence going to prove that intelligent 
activities were ever unconsciously initiated. 
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If, then, we are to keep to what we know, and argue only 
on the basis of that, the inference is irresistible that, since 
the Power at the back of phenomena is what, from our 
standpoint, we must call intelligent, it is also what, in 
our human language, we must call conscious. And if these 
words fail to express the infinite reality, it is only because 
they must fall short of it. But they are certainly nearer to 
truth than the opposite terms, or than a refusal to say any- 
thing. 

10. As to the personality of this Power, that will depend 
entirely upon definitions. It is manifestly absurd to assert 
personality in the sense in which we assert it of a man, for 
this would be to limit that which we at the same time de- 
clare to be infinite. But if, with the famous German philo- 
sopher and physicist, Hermann Lotze, we admit that ‘‘ Per- 
sonality has its basis in pure selfhood—in self-consciousness 
—without reference to that which is not self,” we need no 
longer stumble at that term. 

11. Let us next consider whether this Power manifested 
in the universe can be rationally thought of by us as good. 
By this word, “‘ good,”” we mean no transcendent, unreal 
thing, that may mean something up in the skies, but does 
not here on earth. As a definition, let us take the welfare 
and happiness of sentient creatures. Does the universe 
seem to care for these things? 

Horrible pictures are drawn of the recklessness, hardness, 
and cruelty of nature. Mr. Tennyson speaks of one who 
tried to believe in love, 


Though nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed. 


And he lays still darker colours on his picture by telling of 


Dragons of the prime, 
Who tore each other in their slime. 


And Darwinism, with its law of “‘ the battle of life” and “ the 
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survival of the fittest,” seems to turn the whole world into 
a carnage field. But the horror with which sensitive souls 
contemplate the scene is largely a matter of misconception. 

In the first place, we are apt unconsciously to think of 
the animal world as possessing nervous systems as highly 
developed as our own, and thus as being capable of suffering 
all that we should suffer in like conditions. "While, beyond 
question, the truth is, that they suffer less, preying and 
preyed upon, than they would if left to grow old, become 
helpless, and die a “‘ natural’ death, which would probably 
be one of starvation. They suffer fear in flight so long as 
fear may help them to escape, but when caught, and fear 
can be of no more service, all we know of the facts leads us 
to suppose that the fear ceases, and the worst suffering is 
over. Livingstone tells us that once, when caught by a 
lion, after his paw was fairly upon him, he was nervously 
paralysed, and all pain was gone. So it is in almost all 
forms of death, both animal and human. Thus all phy- 
sicians will testify that the pain of dying is nothing like 
what is popularly supposed. 

And as to the hardness of the law that goes by the name 
of ‘‘the survival of the fittest,” it would certainly be no 
improvement to reverse it, and have the unfit survive. 
Then, when it is remembered that, as the world advances, 
this very law brings thought and love to the front, and 
makes them superior, because they are the “ fit,” what at 
first was taken to be a demon lifts its veil and is seen to 
wear the face of an angel. It is only caricature or miscon- 
ception—born of ignorance and lack of thought—that can 
speak of this Darwinian law as haré or cruel. 

As we come up into the sphere of human life, a little 
reflection will convince us that the pessimist’s pictures of 
human unhappiness are grossly exaggerated. Because we 
should not be happy to fall to the present condition of the 
lower races, it by no means follows that, on the whole, 
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and considering what they can appreciate, there is not 
among them a large preponderance of well-being and 
happiness. As a matter of fact, we know that there is. 
Were it otherwise they would die off, instead of living and 
increasing. The whole thing is relative both to their 
capacity and to our standard of judgment. 

Another thing deceives us concerning the masses of those 
in our own grade of civilisation. Most of the wailing and mis- 
anthropy comes from those who are pampered into diseased 
conditions by an idle prosperity. Most of those who wearily 
ask at the clubs whether ‘“‘ life is worth living,” would find 
a practical answer to their grief by following the advice of 
Dr. Abernethy: ‘‘ Live on a shilling a day, and earn it.” 
Their skins would clear if only they had something to live 
for. 


And then the impression is made upon us that the world 
is much worse than it is, by the fact that sickness and 


death, and suffering and crime are news ; and as such are 
given us in millions of daily papers for breakfast and dinner 
and supper. But the very fact that these things are ‘“‘news’”’ 
only shows their exceptional character. Happiness and 
health and good conduct are no news—they are far too 
common and too widely prevalent to be entitled to that 
distinction. 

But the problem of pain itself, does it at all impeach the 
wisdom or goodness of the Power of which it is an expres- 
sion? What is pain? It is simply a signal marked 
“Danger” that is set up on the borders of safety, to warn 
the trespasser to -keep his feet in ‘‘ the way of life and 
happiness.”’ If the child were not hurt by burning or cutting 
or breaking or bruising, how often would he grow up un- 
mutilated, or even at all? Instead of being an evil, pain is 
a guardian and guiding angel. The laws of the universe are 
all good ; when they are known and observed, the universal, 
inevitable result is life and happiness. Pain is only a sharp 
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warning that we are in a way that leads, and must lead, to 
injury. When all laws are known, and all are observed, 
the result can be nothing less than universal well-being and 
happiness. This, then, must be taken as the real nature of 
the Power that expresses itself through these laws. 

If any one shall ask, ‘‘ Why did not this Power make 
men so that they should: know and observe these laws from 
the first, and so be always happy?” the answer does not 
seem far to seek. Only two kinds of beings are conceivable. 
One, a race of automata; the other, a race of beings such 
as man really is. In the latter case, this being can develop 
and make progress in no other way than by experience, trial, 
mistake, failure, and the wisdom that comes through these. 
If any one would prefer to be an automaton, we shall not 
attempt to argue against such a preference. We can simply 
say that we would not; and further, that there is no reason 
for asserting that the author of such a progressive race is 
other than good and loving. 

However painful it may be, a process that leads to 
something may be justified by its outcome. That the 
process of human life is to have no justifiable outcome is 
what no man has a right to assert. And until its negative 
is proved, the ground of hope and trust is indisputably 
rational. The simple fact of known tendency and apparent 
purpose in the direction ever of the better is presumptive 
proof stronger than any merely negative surmise. History 
proves “the power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness.” And this equally proves happiness ; for happiness is 
the natural and inevitable result of law-keeping, of which 
righteousness is only a definition. 

12. One more question remains. We stand face to face 
with a Power that—with the limitations of our human 
language and from our human standpoint—we may speak of 
as eternal, omnipotent, infinite, order, growth, tendency, 
life, intelligence, consciousness, personality, goodness. Re- 
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membering, too, that man himself is only a manifestation 
of this same Power, we may declare that it further expresses 
itself as love, pity, tenderness, self-sacrifice, aspiration, 
worship, and hope. All these things indisputably are mani- 
festations of this infinite life. By what name now shall we 
call it? Power, force, law, universe, nature—none of these 
in its ordinary acceptation is at all adequate. These express 
only a part. There is but one name large enough; and 
that is, God. If we use this we do not dogmatise ; neither 
do we theologise in any offensive sense. We do not declare 
for the Christian God, nor the Mohammedan, nor the 
Hindu. We only use a term large enough to make room 
for all the facts. We do not settle the dispute about pan- 
theism. We leave the question open whether God is or is 
not separate from the sum-total of things. We raise no 
question of natural or supernatural. We only demand a 
name that is adequate. The real dogmatist is he who for- 
bids the use of the word, and proposes to substitute some 
such term as nature in place of it. The word nature dog- 
matises, and with most unwarranted assumption dogmatises 
in the negative. It presumes to close the argument by 
asserting that what we call nature is all. The word, God, 
includes nature, and leaves all the great questions open, 
thus making room for whatever the future may discover, 
whether it be physical, or moral, or spiritual truth. 

It will readily be seen then that, to the evolutionist, all 
the essentials of the noblest religion remain. The tremu- 
lous fear on the part of many that religion may somehow 
be in danger will appear to be simply absurd in the light of 
a definition. For what is religion? Religion is the feeling 
of man—together with the activities, customs, and institu- 
tions springing out of that feeling—concerning the relation 
in which he supposes himself to stand to the universe. No 
religion in the world, from fetichism up, but is covered by 
that definition. What follows then? Why, this. Just 
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so long as there continue to exist the universe and a man, 
just so long must there be a religion. 

And so far from Evolution having a tendency to degrade 
religion or lower its type, the precise opposite is the 
result. Awe and reverence and admiration or worship 
remain, only deepened and intensified. -And there remain 
also a grander thought of God and a larger hope for man. 


Minot J. SAVAGE. 


Boston, U.S. 





THE MORALITY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


A Rep ty. 


T has been with great surprise and regret, not unmixed 
with indignation, that I have read the article entitled 
“The Medical Profession and its Morality,” in your last 
number; and, after much consideration, I have determined 
to request you to allow me to reply to it. If it should be 
thought that my having early quitted the practice of my 
Profession weakens the force of my testimony in its behalf, 


I may reply that it ought to increase the confidence with 
which that testimony is received: since, with a knowledge 
of the Profession which the writer of that article obviously 
does not possess, I have been for forty years a keen 
observer from the outside of its doings, a free critic of what 
I considered its misdoings, a teacher (as well orally as by 
my pen) of its younger members, in habits of close personal 
intimacy with several of its acknowledged “‘ leaders,”’ and for 
twenty-three years in an Official position which gave me 
unusual opportunities of knowing the tone of thought per- 
vading its ‘‘rank and file.” And it is because I hope that 
I may be regarded as not only a qualified, but (so far as it is 
possible for any one to be) a disinterested witness, that I 
have, at a considerable personal sacrifice, taken upon myself 
to defend a body of men who possess my highest respect, 
and who—I pledge myself to prove—have been treated with 
grave injustice. 

As to one point, indeed, I find myself at a great disad- 

32 
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vantage. Though not unpractised in the use of the pen, and 
having more than once felt called on to use it in scientific 
controversy, I have never had occasion to employ it against 
an opponent * so skilled in making ‘‘ the worse appear the 
better reason.” But, confident in the justice of my cause, I 
shall use only the weapons of sober truth, in the place of 
rhetorical declamation. Where I shall convict my anta- 
gonist of unscrupulous recklessness in the statement of 
alleged facts (p. 495), I shall not accuse him of knowingly 
telling ‘“‘ shameful and cruel lies.” Where he has imputed 
the worst motives (p. 522) to men, whom, in their earnest 
endeavour to save life and avert suffering, I shall prove to be 
animated only by the best, I shall not charge him with doing 
“a cruel and wicked thing.”” And where he reviles (p. 495) 
all such as do not take his view of subjects as to which 
they have an unquestionable right to form their own 
opinion, I shall not indignantly hurl his calumnies back 
upon himself; but shall content myself with protesting 
against the claims of any one who deems such language 
becoming, to be regarded as a candid and judicial critic of 
‘The Medical Profession and its Morality.” 

My first careful perusal of that Article satisfied me that 
its author (whoever he, or she, might be) entertains a strong 
animus against the Medical Profession, arising out of its 
conduct in respect to two matters in regard to which his own 
feelings are peculiarly strong; namely (1) Vivisection, or 
what is called such ; and (2) the Contagious Diseases Act. 
If I can prove the existence of this animus, and can adduce 
“‘ pregnant instances” of its operation, I think that every 
reader will feel that the force of all the charges made under 
its influence is very sensibly weakened. I shall, therefore, 
deal with these two points in the first instance. 


I have never myself been that béte noire of your con- 

* As it will be necessary for me continually to make personal reference 
to your anonymous] contributor, I shall do so in the manner of Acts of 
Parliament, whose he means a person of either sex. 
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tributor, an Experimental Physiologist : for I have preferred 
as my own line of study what Cuvier designated as ‘‘ the 
experiments prepared for us by Nature,” in the structure 
and living actions of different types of Animals and Plants. 
But none the less do I recognise the necessity of ‘‘ putting 
Nature to the question,’’ when no other way is open for 
obtaining that “ scientific’ knowledge, which alone can 
prevent every dose of medicine, every surgical operation, 
from being an ‘‘ experiment” upon the living human body ; 
and which knowledge, as I shall hereafter show (p. 515), is 
now furnishing a sure basis for the prevention of some of the 
most destructive and most painful of the diseases to which 
our domesticated animals are subject. And it is in the 
ability with which these “‘ questions” are now devised, 
the skill with which they are put, and the care taken to 
avoid the unnecessary infliction of suffering, that the differ- 
ence lies between the ‘‘ experimental physiologists ” of our 
modern school, and those brutal “ vivisectors’’ of Alfort 
whom I hold in as great abhorrence as your contributor. 
As Physiology has been the special study of my life, 
I claim some right to have an opinion of my own on this 
matter, and to express that opinion publicly as well as 
privately. And that, in spite of my devotion to Physiological 
Science, I have never myself made an ‘“‘ experiment” 
on any animal higher than a Star-fish, may, I think, 
shield me from the suspicion of personal inhumanity, 
Nevertheless, those who, like myself, have justified the 
experiments of such benefactors to the human race as 
Harvey, Charles Bell, Marshall Hall, John Reid, Brown- 
Séquard, and others I could name—without which we 
should be still living in a state of chaotic ignorance in 
regard to the functions of the most important parts of 
our bodily organisation—are reprobated as apologists for 
detestable cruelty. And your contributor, as I shall now 
show, publicly holds up to the like odium the entire body 
32—2 
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of the Profession, with the exception of those “few brave 
and self-respecting men” who have had the courage not 
to submit to ‘“ the manipulation of its wirepullers ” 
(p. 320). 

At his very outset he speaks of the ‘“‘ Medical Council” 
as ‘‘a little Parliament, destined soon to dictate to the 
larger Senate of the kingdom, not only concerning its own 
interior affairs, but also concerning everything which can 
by possibility be represented as affecting the interests of 
public health.’—The Medical Council neither claims any 
such prerogative, nor has attempted such dictation. The 
‘interests of public health” are not under its charge, but 
under those of a responsible Government Department. All 
that the Medical Council claims to deal with (under the 
Act which constituted it) is the Education and Registra- 
tion of the different ranks and orders of the Profession ; 
and I do not think that any one who really knows what 
it has done in raising the status of Medical Education, 
can deny that its action has in so far been very beneficial 
to the public. But when the Anti-Vivisection Bill was 
introduced into Parliament, the Medical Council, re- 
garding it as having a directly injurious bearing on the 
education of Medical practitioners, passed a resolution 
against it; as did also, for the like reason, other 
Medical bodies. The matter was fully discussed, under 
the same point of view, in the Senate of the University 
of London; a large proportion of whose “lay” mem- 
bers (including its Chancellor and several other leading 
Statesmen) voted with the “‘ doctors” in favour of a similar 
resolution. 


Your readers will, perhaps, scarcely believe that this Bill, 
in its original form, would have made it penal to prick the 
web of a Frog’s foot with a pin, for the purpose of extending 
it for the observation of its blood-circulation under the 
microscope; and that, strictly interpreted, it might have 
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been held to interdict a Teacher from pricking his own 
finger (as I was myself accustomed to do) to draw a drop of 
human blood for class-demonstration. And yet it did not 
attempt to place any restriction on the salmon-fisher, who 
“plays” a fish with a hook in its gills for an hour or more 
(during which the poor creature is undergoing a gradual 
reduction of its strength by what I believe to be a slow 
asphyxia); or upon the sportsman who only “ wings” 
poor grouse and pheasants, which hide themselves in some 
covert to die in misery; or upon the “‘ courser” of poor 
timid hares, which run for their lives until tired out by the 
superior “‘ staying’’ power of the greyhounds in chase of 
them. What excited the strong feeling of the Medical 
Profession when this Bill was introduced, was, that they 
should be held up to public odium for the carrying-on of 
experimental investigations by a few of its members, which, 
rightly or wrongly, they honestly considered to be for the 
benefit of suffering humanity ; whilst the ‘‘ anti-vivisection- 
ists’’ never attempted to deal with the far larger amount of 
animal suffering inflicted by ‘‘ Lords and Gentlemen” for 
their mere amusement. 

The not unnatural opposition of Medical men to that Bill 
—in which opposition I can myself see nothing either in- 
human, self-interested, or dictatorial—is characterised by 
your contributor as the raising of a ‘‘ stupid cry that any 
restriction on the cutting-up of live animals would be an 
affront to their Profession, which had cheerfully submitted 
to a similar restriction in cutting-up dead men”! And the 
Home Secretary is represented as terrorized by the large 
Medical deputation which waited upon him, into the ‘“‘ humi- 
liating concession of turning his own Vivisection Bill from 
a measure to protect animals, into one to protect Physiolo- 
gists;”’ your contributor obviously supposing it impossible 
that Sir Richard Cross could have been so far sensible to 
the force of the considerations placed before him, as honestly 
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to have changed his mind on the subject. How the Act, as 
it now stands, gives any “ protection to Physiologists,” your 
contributor does not point out. So far from continuing to 
experimentalists, who could previously do their work at 
their own time and place, a “ free vivisecting table,” it 
places them under close restrictions, on any violation of 
which it imposes severe penalties ; and difficulty was even 
experienced in obtaining such a relaxation of the original 
rules, as was asked for by Professor Lister, to enable him 
to devote his vacation-absences from Edinburgh to the pro- 
secution of those important investigations (p. 512), which 
have resulted in what is probably the greatest maken 
in modern Surgery. 

One of your contributor’s imaginary characters is repre- 
sented as “reading on his way up to town a charming 
article on that intense sympathy of Medical men for suffer- 
ing humanity, which ‘makes them ready to sacrifice 
hecatombs of brutes to save the smallest pain of a man.’” 
I do not think Iam wrong in attributing to him the con- 
verse opinion, that it is better that thousands of men 
should perish, than that one brute should be made to suffer 
pain to save them. To one educated as I was in a strong 
feeling of the sacredness of Human life, and the duty of the 
Medical man to do everything in his power to prolong it, 
the manner in which its unnecessary sacrifice is spoken of 
in passages which I shall hereafter have to quote in other 
connections (pp. 508, 530) is simply astounding. 

But how stands the case, when the suffering of a few 
animals can save from the like suffering tens of thousands of 
their own kind? Some of those who most strongly protested 
against the Bill in its original form, were engaged on inves- 
tigations (promoted by the Royal Agricultural Society) 
which had this object specially in view. These investi- 
gations, as I shall presently show (p. 515), have been re- 
cently brought to an issue more completely successful as 
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regards the present, and more promising in respect to the 
future, than even the most sanguine had ventured to anti- 
cipate. And I feel that I may now safely leave it to the 
judgment of your readers, to say whether I have not proved 
that your contributor’s strong animus on this subject 
renders him incapable of fairly appreciating the motives 
which animated the Medical Profession in their opposition 
to the original Vivisection Bill, promoted by those who 
think with him in this matter. 


In regard to the Contagious Diseases Act, it is impossible 
in these pages to enter into any discussion; and I must 
content myself with protesting against your contributor’s 
allegation that it is ‘“‘ the gross materialism ”’ of the Medical 
Profession, “‘ their utter disregard for human souls when 
lodged in the bodies of the despised and wretched, which 
has made such legislation possible.” The Acts originated 
not with the Profession, but with the Naval and Military 
authorities ; and if the majority of the Medical Profession 
now defend them, I claim for them that they do so from a 
disinterested conviction of their value—especially, as urged 
by Mrs. Garrett Anderson, to innocent women and children, 


Of the utterly unfounded charges which your contributor 
brings against the Medica! Profession, the worst is that in 
which they are held responsible for the Burke and Hare 
murders. I never read a grosser calumny than is contained 
in the following sentence :— 

This recklessness and pitilessness of Medical men was betrayed 
forty years ago, when they permitted Burke and Hare to bring 
them corpses for anatomical study, which they could not doubt 
were those of foully murdered men. 

Here are two distinct assertions ;—/first, that the anato- 
mical teachers who received the corpses brought in by 
Burke and Hare for dissection ‘‘ could not doubt” that they 
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““were those of foully murdered men ;” and second, that 
the “recklessness and pitilessness”” which these two indi- 
viduals are asserted to have “‘ betrayed,” were chargeable 
also upon the Medical Profession as a whole. 

As I studied in Edinburgh a few years after this transac- 
tion, which happened more than jifty years ago (the date 
is important), and as I heard it still much discussed, I 
am probably in a better position than your contributor to 
know the real facts of the case, which may be found by any 
one who chooses to seek them (as I have myself done for 
the refreshment of my own memory) in Dr. Lonsdale’s 
memoir of Dr. Knox. 

These can be only understood aright, when it is borne in 
mind that dissection was at that time positively illegal ; 
the mere possession of a dead body—other than that of a 
criminal executed for murder—for anatomical use, being a 
punishable offence. The “subjects” absolutely needed for 
the proper study of Anatomy, had to be obtained by the 
robbery of graveyards. The poorer students would go 
out on these expeditions for themselves, braving the 
consequences, which were sometimes serious. The richer 
expected the Teacher to provide the supply, for which they 
were willing to pay ; and he had to depend for it on some 
of the greatest rascals unhung, known as “ resurrection- 
men,” whose doings could not be closely inquired into. 

Now for this state of things, it was not the Profession, 
but the Legislature, that was responsible. Attempts had 
been made from time to time to remove the public prejudice 
against dissection. I well remember being myself one of a 
number of Medical practitioners and students, who signed a 
paper pledging ourselves to leave our own bodies for the 
purpose. But it was only by the Burke and Hare murders 
in Edinburgh, and by the occurrence of a similar case in 
London (in which information of suspicious appearances 
was given by the “‘ doctors ” to whom the body was brought), 
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that our Government felt constrained to legalize dissection, 
and to authorise the authorities of hospitals and workhouses 
to give up unclaimed bodies for the purpose. 

Now the only ‘‘ medical men ”’ who had the least concern 
with the Burke and Hare murders, were Dr. Knox, then 
the leading teacher of Anatomy in Edinburgh, and his 
demonstrators or assistants; one of whom afterwards rose 
to the highest distinction as a Surgeon, while another is 
still a distinguished Fellow of the Royal Society. I have 
no desire to shield either of these gentlemen, and state only 
the facts as they came out upon the trial of the murderers. 
There was nothing whatever in the aspect of the corpses 
brought in by them, to lead either the Teacher or his 
assistants to even a suspicion of what your contributor 
asserts that ‘‘ they could not doubt,”—that they were those 
of murdered men. They were not the bodies of men in 
the vigour of health and strength, bearing wounds or other 
marks of violence; but for the most part those of half- 
starved paupers, who had been ‘“ done to death” in a 
manner that would have remained a mystery, but for the 
confession of Hare, whom the Crown was obliged to admit 
as King’s evidence. The obvious freshness of some of the 
bodies (which indicated that they had not been buried) did 
excite remark; but Burke—a ready-witted Irishman— 
accounted for this in a manner sufficiently plausible to 
check further inquiry. As Dr. Knox courted the fullest 
investigation, in behalf both of himself and his assistants, 
a Committee of his townsmen was formed, consisting partly 
of Medical, partly of Legal, and partly of ‘lay’ members ; 
who, after a long and painstaking inquiry, fully acquitted 
them of everything save. the not having kept their eyes 
quite wide enough open to the dark doings of the very 
disreputable agents whom the then state of the law forced 
them to employ. 

One of the signatures to the Report of that Committee 
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was that of a man whose verdict would alone have sufficed 
to carry conviction to the mind of any one who knew him 
intimately. For who that was fortunate enough to come 
within the sphere of Dr. Alison’s influence, does not revere 
his memory as that of one of the noblest men he ever met ? 
—one whom to know was to respect, to honour, and to 
love ?—one who combined the large-mindedness of the 
Medical philosopher, with the large-heartedness of the 
Christian philanthropist ; one who never said an unkind 
word, or did an unkind thing; one who preferred un- 
remunerated attendance on the poorest of the poor, to 
the taking of fees among the rich, spending the guineas 
received from his wealthy patients in the New Town, 
in providing food, clothing, and fuel for the wretched 
paupers of the Old. When two of the pupils of his best 
days chance to come together, their talk is always of 
Alison, the value of his professional teaching, and the 
moral force of the example shown in the life of one who 
literally ‘‘ went about doing good.” To have known and 
loved such a man, was (as has been said of the love of some 
woman—I forget whom) part of ‘“‘a liberal education.” 
And yet your anonymous contributor, in his eagerness to 
brand the whole Profession with infamy, blackens with un- 
founded calumny not merely the memory of my late distin- 
guished friend Sir William Fergusson (who was at that 
time Dr. Knox’s principal assistant), but that of the great 
and good Alison, who though a “doctor,” was the very 
last man to whom “ recklessness”’ and “‘ pitilessness”’ could 
be imputed ! 


Another “‘ scandal” of the past, the raking-up of which, 
and its application to the present, mark most strongly the 
pleasure your contributor has in throwing mud at the Pro- 
fession, is that which relates to Medical Students. It may 
be freely admitted that the ‘‘ Bob Sawyer” of ‘‘ Pickwick” 
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was a true picture of a certain disreputable class of Medical 
Students that haunted the ‘‘ Borough”’ at the time it was 
drawn. But it would have been even at that date most unfair 
to represent him as the type of the entire class, of which I 
was then myself a member. And with a knowledge of the 
Medical Students of the present day, which I am certain that 
your contributor cannot possess, I unhesitatingly affirm 
that nothing can be more unfair than to reproduce (as he 
does, p. 305) Dickens’s humorous creation as the type of the 
now “‘ rising generation ;’’ unless it be the still more oppro- 
brious misrepresentation of his metamorphosis into the 
smoothly-spoken and softly-treading Practitioner, who is 
animated by ‘‘such burning zeal to save humanity from 
disease, that he is ready to persecute anti-vaccinators to the 
death, or cut up any number of living dogs and cats in the 
most horrible manner, merely on the chance of discovering 
some remedy for human suffering.” Even in the next page, 
while ‘‘ thankfully recognising that Medical men as a body 
exhibit many virtues, and comparatively few of the grosser 
vices,” the exempting clause ‘‘after their studentship”’ is 
put in. 

That your contributor should represent the typical 
Medical Student of the present day as “‘the béte-noire of 
every modest girl,” and “‘ the unfailing nuisance of every 
public meeting, where he may stamp and crow and mis- 
behave himself,” bespeaks either gross ignorance or malicious 
feeling ; for even Punch has long ceased to ‘‘ make up” his 
vulgar rowdy in that character. No ‘‘ modest girl’ has now 
anything more to fear from Medical Students, than from the 
undergraduates of our Universities. And the last occasion on 
which I can call to mind that real ‘‘ Medical Students” (there 
are many who call themselves such, with as much truth as 
Sheridan, when he lay drunk in a gutter, called himself 
Mr. Wilberforce) made a disturbance at a public meeting 
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in London,* was several years ago, when an American 
doctress, Miss Mary Walker, appeared as a lecturer at 
St. James’s Hall. Now I do not for a moment defend 
or excuse the conduct of the foolish, hot-headed youths 
who then misbehaved themselves; but I ask if it was 
worse than that of the grave, middle-aged clergymen, 
who shouted and stormed, jumped on the benches, and 
pulled off each others’ coat-tails, at the meeting of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, presided over 
by the Archbishop of York, when Bishop Colenso’s heresy 
was the exciting theme. Any subject which strongly 
appeals to class feelings, whether it be Ritualism or the 
Confessional, Vivisection or the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
is pretty sure to excite ‘‘a row;” and while I do not claim 
for Medical Students that they are better than other people 
in this particular, I challenge your contributor to prove 
that they are worse. 


I shall now deal seriatim with the five counts of the 
specific Bill of Indictment (p. 325), which your contributor 
lays to the charge of the Medical Profession ; and if I do so 
at greater length than may seem necessary, it is because I 
wish to satisfy your readers of the grounds of my repudia- 
tion of them, rather than ask them to accept my contradic- 
tion upon my own personal authority. : 


It is affirmed, in the first place, ‘‘ That the proper bene- 
ficent objects of the Medical Profession are being daily sup- 
planted by the ardour of purely scientific investigation.” 

That ‘scientific investigation’ now occupies a much 
larger share of the attention of the Profession than it for- 


* If Medical Students in Provincial towns have disturbed Anti-Vivisection 
meetings, ample provocation for such disturbance has been given by the 
sensational pictures, with which (as I can myself bear witness) those towns 
have been previously placarded. 
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merly did, I most readily admit; and the fact is, to my 
mind, the most striking proof of the vast improvement 
which the Profession has undergone during the half-century 
which has passed since I entered it. 

In my early days, the Profession was eminently wascientific. 
Its practice was mainly guided by a routine, which was sup- 
posed to be the concrete expression of accumulated expe- 
rience. Men who tried to emancipate themselves from this 
were sneered at as ‘‘theorists”; it was the “‘ practical man ”’ 
who had a remedy for every disease, that gained the con- 
fidence of the public. I could give most striking instances 
of this from my own recollection; in particular as to the 
practice of ‘‘ blood-letting” in cases in which my com- 
mon-sense revolted at what I used to be directed, as a 
hospital pupil, to execute. The “scientific” inquiries of 
Andral as to the composition of the blood, and the effect 
produced by “ blood-letting’’ upon its several components, 
with those of Louis upon the remedial efficacy of the prac- 
tice in two of the diseases in which that efficacy had been 
supposed indubitable, appealed strongly to the younger 
generation ; which was then breaking loose from slavery to 
“authority,” and was venturing to think for itself, with 
the advantage of a more “scientific” training than the 
majority of its elders had received. And the basis was thus 
laid of a scientific habit of thought in regard to the action 
of remedies, which simply meant this: ‘‘ What adequate 
reason have I to expect that such and such a remedy will do 
good, in the particular case under treatment?’ Without 
such reason drawn from a principle, and that principle 
based on sound scientific induction from well-ascertained 
facts, all ‘‘ practice’’ is purely ‘‘ empirical.” On the disas- 
trous results of what were really ‘‘ experiments” performed 
by the ablest men in the Profession, especially in the matter 
of blood-letting, I now look back with a feeling akin to 
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horror, mingled with thankfulness for what “ science” has 
done to save us from the repetition of them. 

Science, let it be remembered, is nothing but “‘ organised 
and disciplined common-sense ;’’ and the difference between 
the old Medicine and the new lies mainly in the aspect in 
which Disease is viewed. The old-fashioned notion was 
that every disease is an enemy, whom it is the doctor's 
business to fight by every means in his power, the result 
depending upon the efficacy of his weapons and his skill 
in wielding them; and thus “ active” practice was 
usually most in favour both with the Profession and the 
Public. , 

When Homeopathy began to make head among us, 
and was welcomed as a new revelation by such doctors 
and patients as were disgusted with the old drugging 
system, but who still accepted the theory that disease 
was to be driven out by physic, the more “ scientifically ”’ 
minded members of the Profession saw, in the unques- 
tionable success of much of its practice, the proof of the 
curative powers of much-abused Nature, when allowed 
to do her work under favourable conditions; and such 
honestly and openly avowed the change in their convictions. 
No better example could be cited of this noble disregard of 
all selfish considerations, than the honourable avowal of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie in the last edition of his work on 
“Diseases of the Joints,’—which had become a Surgical 
“classic,” bringing him both fame and fortune,—that, 
as regarded all but ‘‘ acute” cases, his former system of 
** active”’ local treatment had been entirely wrong ; absolute 
rest, with good air, good food, and good nursing, being the 
treatment really useful, and Nature being the true healer. 
And I do not hesitate to affirm that the like pronunciamento 
on the part of my venerated friend Sir John Forbes, in his 
article on ‘“‘ Homeopathy, Allopathy, and Young Physic,” 
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—in which he urged the study of the ‘‘ Natural History of 
Disease ’’ (its origin, development, progress, and tendency), 
as the basis of the ‘‘Medicine of the Future,”—had 
the same effect upon the Medical practice of the present 
day, as that of Sir B. Brodie had upon the Surgical. The 
results of both, combined with those of that higher ‘‘ scien- 
tific” training which all the better men in the Profession 
now receive, can be clearly traced alike in the literature and 
in the practice of the present day. And while to the out- 
sider it may seem as if the Professional mind was rather 
exercised on the ‘scientific’? than on the “ remedial” 
aspect of many inquiries now being prosecuted, I reply that 
it is so exercised in the honest belief that ‘‘ prevention is 
better than cure ;”’ and that, as regards curative treatment, 
the only sound basis for the rational use of remedies lies in 
the “ scientific ’’’ study of their action. 

Your contributor allows that ‘‘ Science” must be studied 
to attain the beneficent ends which constitute the raison 
détre of the Medical Profession; and says that ‘‘ honour is 
justly due to the physician who studies science in order to 
cure his patients.” But his notion of ‘‘ Science” is ob- 
viously limited to that which is to be learned in the labora- 
tory, dissecting-room, or deadhouse. For he goes on to ask, 
“Ts it equally honourable to study patients in order to 
acquire science?’ I reply, ‘‘ Most assuredly, yes.” For 
without the study of Disease as it presents itself in the living 
subject, no Pathological science can exist ; and without a 
scientific Pathology—which includes the action of all curative 
means—Medicine and Surgery are but empirical “ Arts.’ 
Such study is perfectly consistent with the doing what the 
Physician or Surgeon may deem best for each individual ; 
it being in the careful and minute observation of the 
phenomena of disease and the action of remedies, and 
in the careful “scientific” discussion of them, that the 
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Clinical Medicine and Surgery of the present time are so 
much superior to what they were in my younger days.* 
It is rather strange that your contributor should at the 
same time taunt the Profession with not finding out new 
‘remedies, and abuse them for making “ scientific’ experi- 
ments, especially on hospital patients, for the discovery of 
them. Will he tell ushow we are to determine the virtues 
of new remedies, without “‘experiments’’? Take, for 
example, the case of Acute Rheumatism (rheumatic fever). 
When I was a Medical practitioner, the “‘ orthodox ”’ practice 
was repeated bleeding ; but Louis, by ‘‘ scientific” (that is 
to say, careful and accurate) observation of the comparative 
course of the disease in a number of patients, some of whom 
were bled, while others were not, showed that the bleeding 
really did not shorten the attack, while it lowered the patient's 
power of sustaining it ; and Dr. Taylor (of University College 
Hospital) afterwards showed reason, on similar grounds, to 
believe that bleeding did further mischief, by favouring the 
transference of the diseased action to the heart. That no 
one would now think of bleeding in acute rheumatism, is 
because the “‘science’’ of Andral, Louis, and Tavlor has 
taught us better. Since its discontinuance, I have known 
at least half-a-dozen remedies introduced as efficacious, taken 
up by the Profession, and abandoned after a fair trial ;—will 
your contributor tell us how their value could have- been 
tested, except by the use of them? In such cases we must 
have recourse to ‘‘ experiments” on man; and I feel very 


*I may instance the “ taking of temperatures,” a practice which is not only 
conducted without any inconvenience to the patient, but, where he supposes it 
to be a remedial application, is often regarded by him as highly beneficial! 
Not many days ago, the Resident Medical Officer of the Leeds Fever Hos- 
pital showed me a very ingenious instrument he had devised for making the 
patient’s temperature record itself during the whole twenty-four hours; and 
demonstrated its utility by “tracings” of the night-temperature of a man 
who seemed so well during the day that he was supposed to be “ shamming,”” 
but who was proved by it to be the subject of a febrile attack at a certain 
part of every night, in which his temperature rose five or six degrces. 
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sure that any unlucky “doctor” who gets an attack of this 
painful disease, would be quite willing to give trial in his 
own person to ‘‘the last thing out.” Some experienced 
men trust in nothing but ‘‘ six weeks and a blanket’; and 
the question whether the use of the salicylicate of potass 
may bring the period of suffering down to one week, is just 
now before the Profession for accurate “‘ scientific ’ observa- 
tion to determine. 

What is true of “ scientific ’’ Medicine is equally true of 
“ scientific” Surgery. That there may have been operat- 
ing Surgeons who (as affirmed by your contributor) have 
cut off limbs or taken out eyes, either to show their dex- 
terity or to pocket fees, I will not undertake positively to 
deny ; though I think it betokens a very lively imagination 
to affirm that ‘‘ probably every reader’”’ will recollect such 
cases. But this I assert unhesitatingly, that the present 
state of Surgery, like that of Medicine, is eminently con- 
servative ; and further, that it is becoming so on the high 
* scientific’ principle of helping Nature to do her work, in- 
stead of interfering with it. The man who saves a fractured 
limb (p. 512) by the exclusion of those “‘ germs” which 
your contributor poch-poohs, or who (as in a case recently 
brought before the Royal Society) helps Nature to create a 
new bone in the place of one destroyed by disease, is held 
in far higher professional esteem, than the “ brilliant” 
operator who dexterously cuts off any number of offending 
members. And even the skill of the operator is now tested 
rather by the result of his work (the success of which in 
many instances, as in the one to which I am about to refer, 
depends upon the most careful observance of the most 
minute precautions), than by the quickness and dexterity 
with which he executes it. One of the most tremendous 
operations of modern Surgery—upon which, when first 
introduced (about thirty years ago), only the boldest men 


would venture, and the early results of which seemed only 
33 
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to afford a poor chance of saving what was otherwise a 
doomed life—has now been rendered so free from risk, 
that of all the ‘‘ great operations” it has latterly proved 
the least fatal. And hundreds (I might, perhaps, without 
exaggeration, say thousands) of women previously “ ap- 
pointed to die” are now living to thank the able Surgeons, 
who, in despite of an opposition which at first seemed 
likely to obtain even a professional condemnation of their 
conduct, and which even went the length of branding them 
as ‘‘murderers,” have triumphantly vindicated the right 
they claimed—to be allowed to do the best they conceived 
*‘ scientifically’ possible for the prolongation of valuable 
lives. 

Again, one of the best things that Medical Science is now 
teaching is, what remedies can, and what they cannot, do; 
and the necessity of care, in the use of them, to do no harm 
by interference with the vis medicatriz Nature, if we do 
not see our way to doing good by assisting her efforts. It 
would be well if the Public could be made to understand 
this ; and to accept the recommendation which the honest 
Practitioner would often give to “do nothing” (except 
hygienically), instead of expecting him to ‘‘do something.” 
In no respect is this improved tone more perceptible, than 
in the mode in which constitutional diseases are now 
viewed. Your contributor (pp. 299 mote, and 316) taunts 
the ‘‘ doctors” as having, with all their science, not yet 
found out specifics for gout, consumption, or cancer. 
But a well-educated physician in these days would no 
more think of seeking cures for these diseases, than he 
would for searching for a medicine which would turn 
a Cretin or a Cagot into a physically and mentally 
vigorous man or woman. It was admirably said by 
Sir John Forbes, that the longer the causes of a chronic 
disease have been in action, the longer must be the 
course of the cure; it being absurd to suppose that the 
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results of the misdoing of years can be put right by a 
few weeks’ physicking. And so those Constitutional 
tendencies, which are the cumulative results of the un- 
sanitary lives of a long succession of generations,* are not to 
be eradicated by a dosing with any kind or amount of 
physic, nothing but a re-creation of the whole man (or 
woman) sufficing for their complete removal; while the 
utmost that the best doctoring can effect, is, while promot- 
ing that general re-creation hygienically, to keep in check, 
by medical or surgical means, such morbid actions as from 
time to time present themselves. For any one to affirm 
that he can cure either of these Constitutional diseases, 
would at once stamp him (in the estimation of the best 
part of the Profession) as a ‘‘ quack,’’ who will always find 
people silly and ignorant enough to become his victims; 
the remedies he trumpets often proving attractive in pro- 
portion to their nastiness and absurdity.t+ 

Again, in proportion as the Profession is coming to feel 
the limits of its power to cure disease, it is coming toa 
stronger conviction of the power of Science to prevent it ; 
and this leads at once to the consideration of a subject, 
your contributor’s ridicule of which must already, I think, 
have excited the surprise of your readers, as it did my 
own. 
If the Medical Profession had been paid, like the physician 
to the Emperor of China, for keeping their patients well, 
they could not have laboured more earnestly in the cause of 
Sanitary Reform than they have done; and this, not only 


*I would recommend to your contributor the attentive perusal of Sir 
James Paget’s modestly-entitled ‘Notes for the Study of Constitutional 
Diseases ;"’ which afford what is, to my mind, a typical specimen of the 
mode in which the materials drawn from acute and wide-ranging 
observation can be utilised by one of our ablest professional thinkers; the 
product being what is, at the same time, one of the most “scientific” and 
most “ practical” Essays I ever read. 

+ Some thirty years ago, there was a man in London calling himself M.D., 
who made an income of some thousands a year as a “ curer”’ of Consump- 
tion by the administration of the excrement of serpents ! 


33—2 
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without fee or reward, but with the certainty of often 
stirring up local hostility, which could not but be injurious 
to their professional interests. And what credit does 
your contributor mete out to them for their disinterested 
endeavours ?—‘‘ As old Selden said, ‘To preach long, 
loud, and damnation is the way to be cried up. We love 
aman that damns us, and run after him to save us.’ 
‘To preach long, loud, and sanitation ’ is the modern doctor's 
version of this apophthegm.’’-—One would think that your 
contributor might have been the leader of the “dirty party” 
at Luton in 1854; whose obstruction to the “‘ sanitation ”’ that 
had been urged by the Board of Health on account of the 
increasing death-rate from Fever (caused by the saturation 
of the sub-soil of the undrained town with the excreta of its 
inhabitants), was the occasion of the most fearful limited out- 
break of Cholera I ever heard of. The outbreak occurred in 
a row of cottages owned by this very man; in which, in one 
night, more than a dozen of the male heads of families were 
smitten with death. The tale, as told by the Times reporter, 
chiefly in the words of the poor widows, was one of the 
most affecting I ever read. 

“If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them,” 
and “to him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin,” are apophthegms of older and greater 
Teachers than Selden; and, as regards this subject, are 
habitually acted-on by the Medical Profession. But “if ye 
know these things, keep them to yourselves, and do not 
bother us with your preaching of Sanitation,” would seem 
to be the doctrine of your contributor. 

My own recollection goes back to the time when “ Sani- 
tation” was in its infancy; when Fevers of various kinds 
were considered as “‘ visitations of God,” which came in 
the ordinary course of things, and from whose occasional 
ravages no population—whether urban or rural—could look 
for exemption. It was the first visitation of Cholera, 
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which took place in 1831-2 (when I was myself a Medical 
pupil), that stirred up public attention to the relation 
between dirt and disease, foul air and pestilence. In 
every great town the localities most severely visited 
were, in nearly all cases, those which had been previously 
known to the medical attendants of the poor as “ fever- 
nests.’ Sanitary Committees were everywhere formed, 
which brought to the knowledge of the public a depth of 
squalor previously undreamt of. Accumulations of filth 
of every conceivable kind, fearful overcrowding, and almost 
complete exclusion of fresh air, were the conditions which 
characterised most of these localities; and where these 
were wanting, a further search could always discover a cess- 
pool or obstructed sewer, that poisoned all the air breathed 
by the dwellers above it. 

The alarm died away, however, as the pestilence abated ; 
and nothing of any permanent value was done. But in 
1837 a general system of Registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages in England and Wales was instituted; and from 
that time the Statistics of Disease, as worked out by the 
very able Assistant-Registrar, Dr. Farr, began to throw an 
altogether new light on its causation.* He was very early 
led to draw a line of distinction (now universally recog- 
nised), separating the zymotic class of diseases, which 
depend on the introduction of a ‘‘ ferment ” of some kind into 
the blood, from diseases of the ordinary type; and in the 
course of a few years he arrived at this most important 
generalisation,—that the excess in the annual death-rate of 
the worst Town districts, above that of the healthiest Country 
districts, was almost entirely due to diseases of the zymotic 


* One of the charges brought by your contributor against the “ doctors,” 
is that they pressed the Government, on the retirement of Major Graham 
(whose greatest merit lay in his permitting Dr, Farr to work out those 
valuable conclusions, which his trained ability enabled him to draw from 
the data collected by the Office), to appoint as his successor, not a Political 
hanger-on who had to be provided for, but a Medical Statistician capable of 
carrying on Dr. Farr’s work. 
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type; the mortality from which often equalled, and was 
sometimes double, or even treble, that of all other diseases 
put together. 

Thé labours of Mr. Chadwick and Dr. Southwood Smith 
were at the same time showing how strong was the evidence 
that these “‘zymotic” diseases might be completely pre- 
vented, if the Sanitary condition of the worst districts could 
be brought to the same level as that of the best ; anda Board 
of Health was constituted, to which very little power was 
at first given, but which collected and systematized much 
valuable information, and placed it from time to time before 
the public. How little impression it made, however, upon 
our local Authorities, may be judged from what I well 
remember of the difficulty which there was in inducing 
them to take any active measures to meet the second 
visitation of Cholera, which took place in 1847-8. The 
duty of personally stirring them up to do so in the 
Metropolitan area, was committed by the Board of Health 
to my friend, Mr. R. D. Grainger, one of the most con- 
scientious and benevolent of men; and I well remember his 
assuring me that he could not have conceived the existence 
of such pig-headed inhumanity as he almost everywhere 
encountered in Vestries and Boards of Guardians; the only 
way of meeting it being to demonstrate that the main- 
tenance of families left destitute by the deaths of their 
bread-earners from cholera, would be a heavier charge upon 
the rates than the preventive expenditure he urged; an 
argument (as I have already shown) too sadly verified a 
few years afterwards, at Luton. The Report of the epidemic 
of 1847-8, published by the Board of Health, with its map 
of the plague-spots of London, marked, to my mind, an 
epoch in Sanitary Science; demonstrating not only how 
completely cholera, but zymotic disease generally, could 
be eliminated by efficient sewerage, pure water-supply, 
adequate ventilation, and general purification of dwellings, 
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combined with due precautions against the dispersion of the 
special poison. 

Your contributor seems to me equally reprehensible in his 
ignorant sneer (p. 298) at “‘germs” as ‘“‘imps of the 
scientific imagination ;”’ for the scientific study of 
“germs” has not only already been the means of saving a 
large number of human lives, and of preventing a vast 
amount of human suffering; but has now put into our 
hands what seems likely to prove a certain means of 
preventing some of the most destructive pestilences that 
affect our domesticated animals. While some of these pes- 
tilences are best kept in check by placing our flocks and 
herds in the conditions best suited to their general welfare, 
there are others which attack the healthiest animals, 
nothing being required to produce them, save the “ infec- 
tion” communicated by a diseased subject. The virus, 
whose transmission from one animal to another gives rise 
to the “‘ zymosis”’ that constitutes the disease, has now been 
distinctly proved, in a great number of cases, to derive its 
potency from ‘organic germs”; which, when they have 
found their way into the circulating current of an animal, 
live and multiply therein,—just as the yeast-plant does 
in beer-wort. The researches of the distinguished French 
chemist Pasteur, early conducted him to this remarkable 
result—that not only the alcoholic, but the putrefactive and 
other forms of fermentation, are due to the introduction, into 
the fermentible fluid, of organic ‘ germs” of various kinds ; 
and that the exclusion of oxygen (as in the “tinning” of 
meats, fruits, and vegetables) is not—as formerly supposed— 
the condition of their preservation from putrescence ; since 
atmospheric air may be freely admitted, if the “ germs” 
it ordinarily carries can be effectually removed from it by 
filtration. 

The application of this ‘“‘ germ-theory ” to Surgery, which, 
originally worked-out by Professor Lister, has now been 
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taken up by the Profession generally, is all but universally 
regarded as the greatest advance in the healing art 
since the introduction of Anesthetics. It has been long 
known to surgeons, that the entrance of air into any 
of the great cavities of the body, or into a large abscess 
or deep wound, produces a most serious disturbance, 
which always greatly retards the healing process, and in 
many instances produces a fatal result. This is what 
makes the essential difference between a ‘‘ simple” and a 
“‘ compound” fracture of a leg or arm; the union of the 
broken bone, if properly ‘‘ set,” usually taking place rapidly 
and without any general disorder, when its clothing of soft 
tissues remains unbroken; whilst the protrusion of the 
broken end of the bone through the skin, enables. air to 
gain access to the depths of the wound, the walls of which, 
instead of closing-together by simple adhesion, become the 
subject of inflammatory changes that are accompanied with 
great constitutional disorder—not only greatly retarding 
the union of the bone, but often rendering it necessary (in 
old times) to sacrifice the limb in order to save life. But 
by the “ antiseptic’’ treatment—which consists in carefully 
covering the entrance to the wound with pledgets of lin; 
dipped in carbolic acid, so as to poison the “‘ germs ’’—their 
entrance into the wound is prevented, and the “‘ compound ” 
fracture is virtually converted into a “simple” one ; pro- 
longed suffering, valuable limbs, and numerous lives being 
thus saved. The surgeons who served on both sides in the 
Franco-German war, practised this system in the treatment 
‘of gun-shot wounds; and were, I believe, unanimous in 
their high appreciation of its benefits. And the great 
operation to which I have already referred (p. 506), mainly 
depends for its success upon the most scrupulous observance 
of the precautions dictated by “‘ the science of germs.” 
Again, in the hands of Pasteur and other scientific inves- 
tigators, this “‘ germ” doctrine is now being applied to the 
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prevention or mitigation of various ‘‘ animal plagues,’”’ which, 
to say nothing of material interests, inflict an enormous 
amount of suffering on their victims, and even extend 
themselves to man.* One would have thought that such 
investigations would have approved themselves to all who 
love dumb beasts, and are sorry to think that the rearing 
of them for Man’s uses should subject vast numbers of them 
to painful and fatal maladies. But the contrary is the 
case. The same parties who have accused the Medical 
Profession in this country of recklessly sacrificing ‘‘ heca- 
tombs” of animals, for the sake of obtaining scien- 
tific results that may be possibly beneficial to a single 
man, have shown themselves equally opposed to such an 
investigation into the causes and mode of prevention of 
these “‘ plagues,” as, based on the analogy of Vaccination, 
held out to the scientific mind a well-grounded prospect of 
a vast saving of Animal life and suffering. 


How unjust has been the clamour raised against those, 
who, in despite of it, have been patiently, skilfully, and 
perseveringly following out the “ scientific ’ inquiries wisely 
permitted by the Legislature, may be judged of by the 
following sketch of a single series, that may be taken as 
typical of the whole :— 


A disease extensively prevails among Sheep and Cattle, 
alike in this country and on the Continent, which is known as 


* The very painful and often fatal malady known at Bradford as the 
** wool-sorter’s disease,” has been distinctly traced to the “ germs” intro- 
duced by the handling of the wool of sheep infected with “splenic fever.” 
To me it seems as if the life and health of a Man, and the welfare of 
the wife and family presumably dependent upon him, are considerations of 
so much higher account than the life and health of a Sheep, as to 
justify the artificial communication of a disease to the animal (liable as 
it is at any time to take the disease natwrally), which is required for the 
scientific study of its conditions. But as this view does not approve itself 
to many persons whose ethical judgment I respect, I shall rest my case 
simply on the protection from suffering and death, which has now been 
obtained for untold myriads of Animals by the sacrifice of a few dozens of 
their kind. 
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‘‘ splenic fever.” It is not only very fatal, but often produces 
carbuncles, which become the sources of acute suffering; in 
its. worst form, however, which is known in France as 
*‘charbon,” killing the animals in a few hours by severe 
prostration. There is a great probability, also, of its identity 
with the “Loodiana fever,” which is very destructive to 
Horses in India. Now, though the blood of animals affected 
with this disease has been found to be loaded with the micro- 
scopic plant termed the bacillus anthracis, it would not hence 
necessarily follow that the presence of this organism in the 
circulating current is the cause of the disease; and the first set 
of experiments was directed to the testing of this point. The 
“germs "’ separated from the blood were ‘‘ cultivated” out of the 
living body, in extract of meat or some other solution favourable 
to their growth and multiplication; and the products of this 
cultivation being then introduced by inoculation into the bodies 
of healthy animals, the characteristic disease was reproduced. 

The dependence of the ‘‘ splenic fever” upon the presence of 
the bacilli having been thus established, the next point to be 
determined was their ordinary mode of conveyance. Of 
course, the disease-germs may be readily transmitted from one 
animal to another; but what is the explanation of the fact that 
the disease often breaks out severely in uninfected districts? 
Further investigation showed that ‘‘ brewers’ grains” afford an 
exceedingly fertile soil for the growth and multiplication of the 
bacillus; and as these grains are largely used for feeding cattle, 
the extension of the disease into new localities is readily 
accounted for. But again, it has been recently established, by 
the experiments of Dr. Buchner, of Munich, that what has been 
known as the “ hay bacillus,’”’ though previously considered in- 
nocuous, may, under certain conditions, acquire the poisonous 
character of the bacillus anthracis ; affecting animals that feed 
upon the hay infected by it, with the same disease. 

The mode in which this comes to pass, has been detected by 
the wonderful sagacity of Pasteur; who, finding that the disease 
often breaks out in flocks that are feeding in pastures beneath 
which the bodies of animals that have themselves died of it (even 
many years previously) were buried, conceived the idea that the 
poison is brought to the surface by earth-worms. These, after 
having fed on the diseased carcases, rise through the pores and 
fissures of the soil to the surface, collect round the roots of 
plants, are swallowed by the animals, and thus communicate to 
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them the deadly virus. M. Pasteur has collected these worms, 
separated the virus they contain, subjected it to ‘‘ cultivation,” 
and thus given it a graduated virulence, extending from the most - 
harmless to the most severe,—its properties being tested by the 
communication of the disease to rabbits and guinea-pigs, so as to 
convince the most sceptical of the truth of his view. 


All these experiments, however, only point to the mea- 
sures most likely to prevent or limit the propagation of the 
disease. I have now to refér to another series, which have 
led to still more important results, first describing those of 
which I am personally cognisant :— 


In March, 1878, an experiment was made at the Brown 
Institution, at the suggestion of Dr. Burdon Sanderson, of 
inoculating a calf with the blood of a guinea-pig which had 
died of splenic fever. The result was that the calf took the 
disease, but in a mild form, and recovered from it; and a 
similar fact was observed in two heifers treated in the same way. 
This line of inquiry has been since followed up by Dr. Sander- 
son’s successor at the Brown Institution, Dr. Greenfield, with a 
view of ascertaining whether the milder form of the disease in 
cattle, resulting from inoculation with the blood of rodents 
affected with it, confers upon the cattle immunity from the 
complaint in its fatal form; or, to use M. Pasteur’s expression, 
whether the cattle have been vaccinated with reference to anthraz. 
This question has been answered in the affirmative by Dr. 
Greenfield's further inquiries : a bovine animal, inoculated several 
months ago with virus from a rodent, having proved itself, on 
repeated inoculations, entirely incapable of contracting splenic 
fever, remaining free from either constitutional or local manifes- 
tations of it. 


The veteran M. Pasteur, who has himself been work- 
ing out the same question, has, only a few days since, given 
a public demonstration of his results ; which, presuming the 
account given of it by the Times correspondent (June 3) to 
be trustworthy, ought to satisfy the most sceptical :— 

M. Pasteur, one of the scientific glories of France, made to-day 


experiments in connection with his latest researches on that 
malady dreaded by agriculturists, called ‘‘charbon,” a sickness 
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which rages more especially among sheep, the mortality of which 
produced by it is estimated in France at several million francs a 
year. Having shown how the virus might be modified by “ cul- 
tivation,”’ he conceived the idea that by inoculating animals with 
the modified virus, they might be protected from “ charbon.” 
This theory, conceived in the laboratory, discussed before the 
Academy of Medicine, and warmly combated, required to be 
tested by practical experiments; and the Agricultural Society of 
Melun requested M. Pasteur to make them in the Department 
of Seine-et-Marne. On the 5th of May, M. Rossignol’s farm and 
60 sheep were placed at M. Pasteur’s disposal. Ten of these 
sheep were left untouched, in order that they might later on 
serve for comparison. Of the remaining 50, 25 were marked 
with a hole in their ears, and were inoculated with the mild virus, 
the first time on the 5th of May, and the second on the 17th. On 
the 3lst of May none of the inoculated sheep had lost fat, or 
gaiety, orappetite. On the 3lst of May the 50 sheep were taken 
without distinction, and inoculated with the strongest virus. M. 
Pasteur predicted that to-day the 25 sheep not previously inocu- 
lated would be dead, and that the previously inoculated animals 
would show no symptoms of sickness. To-day, at half-past one, 
a number of spectators, among whom were M. de la Rochette, 
President of the Agricultural Society of Melun; M. Patinot, 
Prefect of the Department; M. Tisserand, Director of Agricul- 
tural Matters at the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce; and 
several cavalry officers and veterinary surgeons, came together to 
witness the result. Things turned out as M. Pasteur had foretold. 
At two o'clock 23 of the sheep which had not been inoculated 
were dead. At three o'clock died the 24th, and the 25th an 
hour later. The 25 previously inoculated animals were sound, 
and frolicked and gave signs of perfect health. Only one of 
them was yesterday feverish, and the fever disappeared to-day ; 
it was caused by the animal having designedly been inoculated 
with too strong a dose of the virus ; at three it had gone, and the 
sheep was eating again. The 25 carcases have been buried in a 
fixed spot, and on the infected grass which will grow over it ex- 
periments are to be made with the inoculated and non-inoculated 
sheep. But the result is already certain; and the Agricultural 
public now know that an infallible preventive exists against the 
disease in question. This preventive is neither costly nor difficult; 
for a single man can inoculate 1,000 sheep in a day. 

**I need hardly remark (said Prof. Lister, in his address to the 
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Pathological Section of the British Medical Association, at its 
meeting at Cambridge last year) on the surpassing importance of 
researches such as these. No one can say but that, if the 
British Medical Association should meet again at Cambridge ten 
years hence, some one may be able to record the discovery of 
the appropriate ‘vaccine’ for measles, scarlet fever,* and other 
acute specific diseases of the human subject. But even should 
nothing more be effected than what seems to be already on the 
point of attainment—the means of securing poultry from death 
by fowl-cholera, and cattle from the terribly destructive splenic 
fever—it must be admitted that we have an instance of a most 
valuable result from the much-reviled ‘ vivisection.’ ” 


Whether Prof. Lister’s conclusion be or be not accepted 
by your unprejudiced readers, I think that such will at any 
rate give those who uphold and act upon it, the credit of 
believing in the benefits, of which their full knowledge of 
the subject gives them the right to form a judgment. And 
if they were to turn round upon those, who, like your 
contributor, in utter ignorance of the whole subject, meet a 


well-ascertained ‘‘ scientific” doctrine with a flippant sneer, 
and who hold up to public reprobation such as are conscien- 
tiously working-out its beneficent applications, I cannot 
see that they would not be fully justified in doing so. 


The second of your contributor’s charges is that ‘“ The 
pecuniary interests of the Profession continually override the 
interests of patients.” To discuss this in any detail would 
be to admit that there is even a semblance of truth in 
the misrepresentations of which your contributor has (no 
doubt unintentionally) been guilty. As it was pithily said 
of Miss Martineau’s credulity in regard to Mesmerism, &c., 
that ‘‘she would believe anything that is not in the 
Bible,”’ so I think I have made it clear that your contributor 

* This disease affords no trivial contribution to the general mortality. 
In the Registrar-General’s Report for 1875, I find that while the deaths from 


Small-pox in that year were under a thousand, those from Scarlatina exceeded 
twenty thousand. 
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has a similar proclivity to accept anything that brings 
“doctors” into discredit. That there may be a few men in 
the Profession who think more of their fees than of the 
real welfare of their patients, may possibly be true ; but that 
this is a charge that can be fairly made against the general 
mass of the Profession, I most unequivocally deny. For 
every real case your contributor could adduce, in which a 
doctor has continued an unnecessary attendance for the sake 
of his fees, I could tell of twenty doctors who have either 
discontinued an attendance when they found that their 
** honest” recommendations were not acted on, or have 
been “ morally”’ kicked out of the house for too plainly 
telling a doting mother that her darling daughter was 
simply “shamming.” And I would ask your readers to 
compare the fancy portraits drawn by your contributor, with 
the following genuine sketch, for whose fidelity I can per- 
sonally vouch. 

When I first knew Sir James Simpson, he was living 
upon £50 a-year, and working twelve or fifteen hours a day 
in the acquirement of that vast store of professional know- 
ledge, which would have distinguished him in whatever 
department he might select as his field of practice. Of his 
subsequent success, of the world-wide reputation he gained, 
and of the enormous fees he received as the spontaneous 
expressions of the gratitude of his patients, everybody 
has heard. Yet in the fullest tide of his professional 
work, Simpson would put aside the established order 
of his lucrative consultations, to receive some poor 
governess, or minister’s wife from the country, whose time 
he knew to be precious, and from whom he would never 
take a fee. He would leave the most aristocratic of his 
patients (provided he could do so without risk—of the 
offence he might give he never thought for a moment), if 
word was brought from his hospital that the condition of 
any patient there urgently called for his attendance. And 
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when he was engaged in the persevering search: for the most 
effectual and safe Anesthetic, Simpson made himself the 
subject of his experiments, and was two or three times in 
imminent danger of death—once, indeed, being believed by 
the Medical friends who were with him to have actually 
breathed his last.* 

In my capacity of Editor of what was, thirty years ago, 
the leading Medical Review, I was very desirous to form my 
own opinion on the use of chloroform in parturition, as 
administered by Simpson himself; the Profession in London 
being then unfavourable to the practice. He most readily 
fell into my views, renewed his invitation to the home 
in which our early friendship made me ever cordially 
received, and arranged that as soon as a suitable case 
should occur in the Lying-in Hospital, we should see through 
its whole course together. The summons came one even- 
ing, when Simpson had just returned home after a long and 
toilsome day’s work ; and much as he needed rest, he never 
thought of taking it, but, as soon as he had satisfied his 
hunger, took me down to the hospital, where he remained 
with me the whole night, without even seeking the inter- 
mittent repose he might have taken,—his desire being that I 
should thoroughly learn from himself the principles which 
he regarded as essential to the safe administration of the 
“‘pain-killer.”’ 

His fellow-townsmen did themselves honour in erecting 
to Simpson’s memory the statue which sits conspicuous in 
one of the best localities of their beautiful city. But your 
“esteemed contributor” has forgotten to single out either 
Alison or Simpson as exceptions to the wholesale condemna- 
tion passed on “ medical men;”’ and has left it for me to 
point out, that if the Profession is to be discredited by the 


* He had at that time a man-servant who was a great “‘ character,” and 
of whom it is related that, on looking into the room where his master was 
lying apparently dead, he exclaimed, ‘‘ D—d fool! d—d fool! Killed him- 
self for other people!” 
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all-doing of some of its members, it should surely be allowed 
the benefit of the well-doing of others. And since, as I have 
shown, there is at least one matter in regard to which the 
Profession at large can clearly claim credit for the disinte- 
rested philanthropy of its action—namely, its earnest and 
persistent advocacy of those measures for the prevention of 
disease, suffering, and death, which, if fully carried out, 
would enormously diminish the need of ‘‘ doctors,” and most 
seriously lessen their receipts,—I ask if it be not both fair 
and charitable, that, until the contrary shall be proved upon 
better testimony than that of your contributor, it should 
retain the high place it has hitherto enjoyed, as regards this 
point, in public estimation. 


I now pass on to the third count,—‘‘That a trades- 
unionism exists in the Profession, which militates against 
the proper performance of the duties of medical men in 
various public and private offices.” Now I do not for the 
moment deny that there is ‘‘ class-feeling” in the Profession, 
which may, in a certain sense, be called “‘ trades-unionism ;” 
and I consider it a very good thing, both for the Profession 
and the Public, that it is so. But that this feeling, whilst it 
tends to maintain harmony among the members of the 
Profession, acts in any way to the injury of the Public, I 
most explicitly deny.—If I can fully disprove the two 
strongest cases of its action adduced by your contributor, it 
will not be necessary to go into others. 

It is undoubtedly the ‘‘ common law” of the Profession, 
that a physician or surgeon called into consultation should 
not needlessly expose any mistake which he may consider 
the practitioner previously in charge of the case to have 
committed. He is expected, instead of saying brusquely to 
the patient or his friends that “the previous treatment 
has been all wrong,” to inform them that “‘he thinks that 
the previous treatment has been carried far enough, and 
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that the time is now come for a change,”—which he may 
say without the smallest sacrifice of honesty. I am not 
ashamed to say that in my younger days I myself bene- 
fited by the observance of this kindly rule; whilst, on the 
other hand, I have known many instances of the mis- 
chievous consequences of departing from it. But what is 
the operation of this rule as represented by your contributor? 
He describes (p. 317) a ‘‘smooth-spoken” Dr. A. (a 
London physician called into consultation with a country 
Dr. B.) as letting the patient die rather than alter treat- 
ment which he knows to be a blunder, as telling what is 
in the sight of God a cruel and shameful lie, ‘‘ taking money 
from the victim of his falsehood, betraying the trust of 
simple and loving hearts, and leaving them to break, when 
with a word he might have done what in him lay to save 
their earthly treasure.’’ And your contributor goes much 
further ; for he asserts this to be not only the frequent, but 
the universal system in the Profession. ‘‘ Who among the 


readers of this paper can recall any case when they [the 
doctors] have acted otherwise and spoken the truth?”— 
except (he is considerate enough to add) when it was not 
worth their while to observe the rule. 


I do not hesitate to affirm that if, for the sake of cover- 
ing Dr. B.’s blunder, Dr. A. were to abstain from doing his 
very best for his patient’s welfare, he would deserve, and 
would incur (if the case became known), the indignant 
reprobation of every professional tribunal. And, further, if 
the charge here brought against the Profession at large, 
were brought against any individual member of it, he would 
very properly appeal to public justice by bringing an action 
for libel against its utterer. 

I now pass on to amost important Public duty, which, it is 
asserted, cannot be properly performed by the Profession by 
reason of its “‘ trades-unionism.” 

“If the reader,” says your contributor (p. 320), “‘ bear in 

34 
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mind the fact that between 1841 and 1871 the doctors 
received £1,647,000 out of the rates for Vaccination, 
independently of private practice, the zealotry and cruelty 
wherewith this medical ‘ rite’ is upheld, will scarcely escape 
the suspicion of the before-named ‘unconscious bias pro- 
duced by pecuniary interest.’ Baptism was never urged by 
those who believed that it could save souls from perdition, 
with such relentlessness as vaccination is insisted upon by 
men who assume that it can save bodies from small-pox.’’ 
And in the appended note it is added :—‘‘ If vaccination be 
the worst thing possible, we shall never get at the truth in 
the face of the interests which support it ;”*—that is to say, 
the honourable, high-minded men, whom even your con- 
tributor admits that the Profession contains, are either so 
blinded by “class-interests ” that they cannot see the truth, 
or are so dishonest that they will not speak it. 

Truly a grave charge; and upon what evidence? That of 
persons who put forth such doctrines as the following, which 
I quote, as their most recent ‘‘ deliverance,” from the last 
number (June) of “‘ The National Anti-Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion Reporter” :— 


Waar 1s Smaux-pox? It is a natwral crisis common to all 
of us, more or less—in short, an effort of nature to throw off 
impurities. It is not a dangerous disease, and requires only simple 
cooling treatment. Time will show that the fear excited in the 
public mind about small-pox is quite uncalled for. Doctors 
seem safe about not taking the complaint. Can they explain 
the cause of the immunity? The fact is, it is not in- 
fectious.—J. M. 


Confining my reply on this subject to matters of public 
notoriety, which do not rest upon individual testimony, 
but may be verified by any one who chooses to make the 
requisite inquiry, I shall first meet the charge of “‘ pecu- 
niary interest.” 

In the years 1828—1840, during which I was myself 
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either a Pupil or a Practitioner, not one farthing was paid 
out of the rates for Vaccination, and very little in ordinary 
“ seneral practice ;” the vaccination of the infant being very 
commonly considered (as I understand that it still is) to 
be part of the duty covered by the ‘“‘ midwifery-fee.” 
Yet we not only then “insisted,” with the zeal of honest 
and disinterested conviction, upon the performance of 
this “rite,” just as earnestly as we now do, but often paid 
for it out of our own pockets,—giving shillings and half- 
crowns to induce mothers to bring their children, and 
incurring what to some of us was no _ inconsiderable 
expense in keeping up “ stations” for its performance. 

The utmost sum ever paid out of the rates as a Vaccination- 
fee is half-a-crown ; in many cases it is less. The amount 
stated by your contributor—which, being spread over thirty 
years, amounts to no more than £54,900 per annum—must 
represent therefore at least thirteen millions of Vaccinations. 
Each operation requires a certain amount of professional 
skill in its performance, with care in the selection of the 
subject from which the vaccine is taken; and even if the 
Vaccinations were all performed at stated times upon infants 
brought to the operator, the fee would be small in com- 
parison with what is paid for any exercise of similar skill in 
other professions. But as parents will often not bring their 
children to be vaccinated, the doctor has to go to them,—a 
journey of miles, it may be, in a large Country union. 
Further, since Vaccination was made compulsory, it is the 
business of the Vaccinator to search out, from information 
supplied to him by the Registrar, every child born in his 
district; and he is accountable to his Board for having done 
so. Does the half-crown fee make it the “interest” of a 
hard-worked professional man to take this trouble ? 

It is my deliberate conviction, derived from a knowledge 
of the Medical Profession to which your contributor can 
lay no claim, that those who practise it are banded together 

34—2 
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in this matter, not by the ignoble greed of half-crowns, but 
by an honest pride in feeling their common cause to be (as 
recently expressed by the high-minded Medical officer of a 
large Metropolitan union, who is just now fighting this battle 
with all his energy) “ a noble one, a life-giving one, namely, 
the abolition and extinction of the pestilential disease, 
Small-pox.” 

The ‘truth about Vaccination,” which is to be drawn 
from the Returns published by the Registrar-General,* the 
Asylums Board, and other responsible Officials, stands as 
follows :— 

1. That in those 12 years before the Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion Act of 1854, in which the deaths from Small-pox were 
separately recorded in the Registrar-General’s Reports, the 
average annual mortality from that disease was 420 per 
million living. (The average death-rate from Small-pox— 
be it observed—was estimated, a century ago, at 3,000 per 


million living.) 

2. That the average annual mortality in the 25 years 
of compulsory Vaccination, including the two epidemics of 
1870—2 and 1876—8, has been 208} per million living ; that 
is, less than one-half the average of the twelve previous 


years. 

3. That in many localities (whether urban or rural) in 
which Vaccination has been efficiently carried out, Small-pox 
has not appeared for many years. 

4. That its “epidemic” visitations have been most 
severe, where there is a large unvaccinated residuum, and 
where Re-vaccination has not been systematically carried out. 


This is especially the case in the Metropolis; where (1), owing 
to the migratory habits of a certain section of the population, a 
certain number of children even now escape vaccination alto- 
gether; while (2) there is a considerable mass of adults who 


* As your contributor himself uses the Registrar-General’s Reports to 
make out his own case, he may be presumed to accept them as trustworthy. 
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were not vaccinated before 1854; and (3) a great number who 
have never been re-vaccinated. An examination of the ages of 
the London small-pox patients clearly shows that the disease 
now chiefly prevails among adults and middle-aged persons ; and 
that this is the explanation of the exceptionally high rate of mor- 
tality among the unvaccinated. 


5. That, in the recent epidemics, the death-rate among 
those set down as “‘ vaccinated,” is only one-fifth that of the 
unvaccinated—namely, 8°8 per cent., as against 44°4 per cent. 

The number of deaths among the vaccinated and the wnvac- 
cinated portions of the Metropolitan population, in each of the 
two recent epidemics, has been about 5,000 of either class. But 
as, according to the estimate of the Registrar-General, the number 
of Vaccinated persons in the Metropolis is nineteen times greater 
than that of the Unvaccinated, if the former had suffered at the 
same rate as the latter, there. would have been 95,000 deaths 
among them, instead of the actual 5,000. 


6. That, according to the accurately-recorded experience 
of Mr. Marson (for forty-one years the Resident Medical 
Officer of the old Small-pox Hospital), the general death- 
rate of 8°8 per cent. in the Asylums Board Hospitals among 
the reputedly vaccinated, represents a range of mortality 
from less than 1 per cent. among those whose arm-marks 
show evidence of thorough vaccination, to 10 per cent. 
among those whose arm-marks were very defective, and to 
more than 20 per cent. among those who only said that 
they had been vaccinated. 

7. That the forty-one years’ experience of Mr. Marson 
at the Small-pox Hospital, and the recent experience of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, conclusively demonstrate the 
almost absolute immunity from Small-pox enjoyed by re- 
vaccinated Nurses and Attendants (now to be reckoned by 
the thousand), who have been exposed to its infection in its 
severest form. Further, among the very small number of 
Small-pox Patients who had undergone efficient re-vaccina- 
tion, no death has been recorded. 
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These last two statements, with which I can scarcely suppose 
your contributor to have been acquainted, completely dispose of 
the sneer in which he indulges (p. 321, note), as to the faith of 
the Profession in the efficacy of thorough vaccination and re- 
vaccination. 

8. As to the other article of faith at which your contri- 
butor fires his parting shot, I have only to say that it rested 
ten years ago upon evidence which would in any other case 
have been accepted as conclusive, not of the impossibility, 
but of the extremest improbability, of the occurrence referred 
to. Is your contributor aware that a part of that evidence 
was that of a Medical practitioner (personally known to me), 
who had vaccinated himself six times with lymph taken from 
an infected child? Even now the number of known cases 
of the kind referred to may be counted by ¢ens, although 
at least sixteen millions of vaccinations have been performed 
since vaccination was made compulsory. I believe that even 
this minute risk would be excluded by calf-vaccination. 

If the question of the protective power of Vaccination could 
be calmly discussed as one of pure Science—like the action of 
bacteria in producing putrefaction—before any unprejudiced 
scientific tribunal, I do not hesitate to affirm that, instead 
of being regarded as the ‘‘ assumption’’ your contributor 
affirms it to be, this protection would be accepted as being 
as fully proved, as that which the slight disorder produced in 
Sheep by ‘‘ vaccination’’ with the “cultivated ”’ bacillus 
anthracis, has been demonstrated, by the public experi- 
ments of Pasteur (p. 516), to afford against the deadly 
‘* charbon-poison.” 

But so long as “sensational” writers, like your con- 
tributor,—who bring up the subject merely as one “‘ count” 
in their bill of indictment against the ‘‘ doctors,”—who take 
no trouble to acquaint themselves with the broad facts 
which testify in favour of Vaccination, but accept without 
question every trumpery story told against it,—who assert 
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in the teeth of obvious evidence that the Medical Profes- 
sion, in promoting it, is animated only by “ self-interest,” 
‘* zealotry,” “‘ cruelty,’ and “ relentlessness,”—who accuse 
‘the doctors who register deaths, the doctors who profit by 
compulsory vaccination, and the coroners who direct the 
juries in cases of alleged death from vaccination’ (I wonder 
he did not add, the undertakers who profit by the burials), 
of being banded together by “‘ trades-unionism,’’—and who 
charge Medical men with being “‘ ready to persecute anti- 
vaccinators to the death,’—continue thus to inflame the 
public mind, and are allowed to use for this purpose the 
pages of a respectable Review, so long it will be impos- 
sible to enforce this ‘‘ protection” with the completeness 
required for the utter extermination of the foul pest, against 
which the Medical Profession (which knows its virulence) 
will never cease to battle—fees or no fees—so long as it 
holds its ground among us. 


The fourth count of your contributor’s indictment is that 
-“‘the Profession has proved doubly treacherous to women:”’ 
one of the two grounds specified being the Contagious 
Diseases Act, ‘‘ the memory of which will make the hearts 
of all women burn with indignation against the Profession 
which first projected and then dishonoured itself by carry- 
ing into effect such odious legislation ;’’ while the other is 
“the effort to keep ladies out of the lucrative profession of 
physicians, and crowd them into the ill-paid one of nurses.” 
Of the first point I have already said (p. 495) as much as is 
editorially thought fitting for these pages. in regard to the 
second, I am quite ready to admit with regret that a certain 
amount of the “‘ trades-union”’ spirit has shown itself; but 
I could, if it were needful, give many excuses for it. I have 
myself advocated and promoted the admission of Women 
to the Profession, considering them justly entitled to claim 
it. But I none the less believe, as a Physiologist, that only 
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Women of asexual temperament—in whom the intellect (as 
in Men) dominates the judgment, and keeps under that 
emotional part of the nature which specially fits women for 
their part in family and social life—will prove qualified for 
learning and practising Medicine and Surgery. And as the 
Profession has only shared an opinion which was until quite 
recently (and, I believe, still is) very generally entertained by 
the Public, I cannot see how Medical men can be fairly 
charged with having ‘ proved treacherous to women” in 
this matter. 


I am glad to have now arrived at the fifth and last count 
of your contributor’s indictment ; which is, “ that the 
further increase of the power of the Profession holds out a 
serious threat to the personal liberties of all the lay members 
of the community.” 

The “power of the Profession” over ‘the personal 
liberties of the lay members of the community,” is neither 
more nor less than that which the Legislature, in the 
interests of the Public, thinks proper to give it,—as in regard 
to compulsory vaccination. The cases specially adduced are 
the unjust detention of Lunatics in Private Asylums, and the 
proposal to isolate cases of Infectious disease. 

In regard to the first, I have only to say that objection- 
able, on some accounts, as the system of Private Asylums 
may be, it affords to the wealthier class of patients many 
advantages which no Public Institution can provide ; and I 
could not adduce a better illustration of this, than what I 
have myself seen of the working of the admirable Establish- 
ment for Idiots and Imbeciles owned and carried-on by my 
friend Dr. Down (whom I am proud to rank as an old pupil 
of my own), as compared with the limited means he had of 
promoting the welfare of the same wealthy class of patients 
when he was Superintendent of Earlswood. A more per- 
fect combination of thoughtful skill, devoted watchfulness, 
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and desire to profit (no matter at what cost) by any 
hopeful suggestion that can be made for the benefit or 
happiness of their patients,—a combination which can only 
proceed from Dr. amd Mrs. Down’s devoted love of their 
work,—I have nowhere witnessed. And if your contributor 
were to sneer that this ‘‘ pays well,” I should reply that it 
well deserves to be so paid. 

But, in the second place, your contributor charges 
the Medical Profession with urging upon the public “‘ the 
horrible proposal to compel parents, children, husbands, and 
wives to submit to be separated from their beloved ones in 
cases of infectious disease, and to send them to be treated 
at the discretion of a medical man.’ He appears to be 
unaware that the Legislature, in the interests of the Public, 
has already made provision for such separation, by the 
Infectious Diseases Act, which requires Sanitary officers to 
enforce it, wherever the surroundings of the patient are 
such as render him dangerous to others. The case was 
extremely well put in a recent “leader” in the Daily 
News :— 


Every patient is a centre of infection, and the spread of the 
disease from such a centre can only be prevented by rigid isola- 
tion. This isolation cannot be accomplished in the houses of 
the poor. In a roomy dwelling, where a whole floor can be cut 
off from all direct connection with the rest of the house, Small- 
pox or Scarlet fever can usually be limited to the one member of 
the household originally attacked. A kind of quarantine is 
established. The patient is approached only by the nurse and 
the doctor ; and precautions are taken to cut off all connection 
between the air of the infected rooms and that of other parts of 
the house. Where this can be done with something like scientific 
precision and completeness, there is scarcely any fear of the 
spread of the disease. The other members of the household may 
go their usual ways; and there is no need even to regard the 
house itself as an infected one. If the isolation is complete, and 
is continued long enough, the evil will be checked as effectually 
as the cattle plague is ‘‘ stamped out” by the more ruthless 
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process. But such precautions can never be taken in a lodging- 
house, or a small and crowded tenement; and hence the need of 
ample provision for the removal of patients and their treatment 
in hospitals. Such removals are to the advantage of all who 
are concerned. The patient has better’ treatment, and conse- 
quently a greater chance of recovery ; the other members of the 
household are relieved of constant anxiety and danger; and a 
centre of infection is taken away from among their neighbours. 

I am not aware that the Profession has urged any such 
legal interference, in cases in which the patient can be 
effectually isolated at home. But supposing that such a 
recommendation were made, it would be clearly against 
its own pecuniary interests; for the spread of infec- 
tious disease among the members of families in which 
it has made its appearance, would bring “ business” 
to their respective medical attendants. But your con- 
tributor, unable to give any ‘doctor’ credit for the 
single-minded desire of preventing disease and death, 
characterises the recommendation as “ atrocious;”’ pre- 
ferring that “‘ pestilence should rage through the land, and 
that we should die of the ‘ visitation of God,’’’—as if that 
can be rightly called a ‘ visitation of God,’ which Man can 
foresee and avert. 

Now, Iam not advocating this proposal; it is one on 
which the Public must and will form its own decision; and 
the circumstances of each individual case vary so much, 
that it may be found impossible to decide positively where 
the line of duty is to be drawn. Some of those, for 
example, who recollect what a valuable life was sacrificed 
two years ago by “‘a mother’s kiss,’”’ may think it, at any 
rate, an arguable question, whether the strong materaal 
affection which prompted the act might not have been 
justifiably controlled in its manifestation, by the considera- 
tion of its possible consequences to the illustrious family 
whom it has deprived of such a wife, mother, daughter, 
and sister as is not often found in any station of life. 
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However coldly prudential this view may seem to your 
contributor and such as feel with him, I would ask even 
them whether they have no word of approval for the 
heroism shown in the following case, which fell, during 
the same epidemic, within my personal knowledge :— 


An English widow lady had long resided in the capital of one 
of the German States, with an only daughter ; the two had come 
to be “all in all” to one another; the mother had been the 
subject of several most distressing attacks of illness, in which 
she had been most tenderly nursed by her child, whose affec- 
tionate sympathy and thoughtful ministrations had throughout 
proved her mainstay ; and the two were entrusted with the care 
of three young ladies sent to them from England. One even- 
ing, the whole party went for a drive and walk in the country 
neighbourhood of their residence, and passed a cottage, from the 
door of which the English mother, who happened to be nearer 
to it than the rest, perceived a very offensive smell to issue. 
Next day she was attacked with Diphtheria in its severest form. 
As soon as she was assured by her medical attendant of the nature 
of her malady, she at once decided upon placing herself in an 
Institution of the kind referred to, where she would be nursed by 
nuns whose language she could not speak, and who could not 
understand a word of hers; where her daughter would only be 
allowed to look-in upon her from the door of her chamber once a 
day ; and where she had to pass through a crisis of twenty-four 
hours’ most imminent danger—supported in her loneliness by a 
feeling of thankfulness that she could be both skilfully and kindly 
cared for, without exposing either the daughter she most tenderly 
loved, or the daughters of other parents entrusted to her charge, or 
any of the circle of attached friends who would have been ready 
to take upon themselves the risk of attendance upon her, to the 
danger of infection. 


I fearlessly ask whether the view which that woman took 
of her duty, or your contributor’s denunciation of ‘ the 
cruelty of this proposal to tear asunder the holiest ties in 
the hour when they ought to be closest drawn,’ most 
approves itself to the calm judgment of your readers. 
Quite accepting it as a truth that ‘‘ cowardice is always 
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cruel,” but having been brought up in the “ class-feeling” 
that it is the doctor’s business to do his utmost for saving 
and prolonging Human life, I cannot help thinking that 
the “cowardice” and “cruelty” lie with those who will 
not consent to a sacrifice of their own feelings, to preserve 
others from suffering and death.* 


I have now concluded what has been to me a task so 
ungrateful, that nothing could have led me to undertake it 
save a strong sense of duty to the Profession which has been 
so grievously maligned, of duty to the Public which has 
been so grossly misled, and of duty to the Review, whose 
character for truth and fairness I earnestly desire to sustain. 
I trust that it will be felt by your readers, that in 
defending my Profession, I have not indulged in any over- 
praise of it; that in endeavouring to set it right with the 
Public, I have kept the best interests of the latter quite as 
fully in view as those of the body I have ventured to repre- 
sent ; and that in trying to serve the Modern Review, I have 
neither expressed nor implied anything, which can be fairly 
regarded as a departure from the sober dignity of tone 
which I am most anxious it should preserve. 


Witutiam B. CARPENTER. 


* There is a class of cases of an entirely different description, which has 
long been the despair of physicians specially skilled in the maladies of 
women, and of which a successful method of treatment, based on such a 
complete separation of the patient from her previous surroundings as your 
contributor would denounce as “atrocious,” has been recently worked out 
by an American Physician, whose practice has been adopted with like success 
by Dr. W. S. Playfair. (See the Lancet for May 28th.) 





THE MORALITY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
II. 


By Two oF THE PROFESSION. 


O the article which appeared in the last number of this 
Review upon this subject, the Editor appended a 
note, in which he expressed an opinion that the Medical 
Profession might benefit, as the clergy had done, by being 
subjected to public opinion and criticism. With this view 
we wholly concur, and we candidly confess, from a life- 
long, wide, and very varied experience of our Profession, 


with a knowledge of its motives and methods of working, 
which only such a personal experience can give, that there 
are many things in which improvement is necessary, and 
that many reforms are possible and desirable. 

But we must point out that libel is not criticism, and 
misstatements cannot form a proper basis for the direction 
of public opinion. 

We have read the article more than once, but one read- 
ing is enough to show that the writer is the victim of four 
distinct crazes, the resultant of which is an anti-medical 
delusion. We do not mean to say that the objects of these 
strong feelings are mistaken, for it so happens that in one 
of them our opponent has the most profound sympathy of 
both of us, and in another he has the hearty support of one. 
These sentiments are:—(1) Anti-vivisection ; (2) Anti- 
vaccination ; (3) Anti-Contagious Diseases Acts; (4) Anti- 
men doctors, or perhaps, rather, pro-lady doctors. 
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Let us first clear away the ground of prejudice by saying 
that we both have the most hearty sympathy with lady 
doctors, that we have written, spoken publicly, and acted 
vigorously for very many years in support of women 
doctors, and that our names if published would prove this. 
We both entirely disapprove of vivisection save under the 
most stringent restrictions, and one of us would almost go 
for its total suppression. One of us is a strenuous advocate 
for the abolition of the Contagious Diseases Acts, and he is 
only prevented from lending his assistance (which, without 
egotism, it may be said, would be pretty effective) to those 
who are agitating in this direction, by the way in which 
the agitation is conducted, and by the misstatements by 
which it is sought to advance the movement. The agitators 
themselves are the most effective obstructives to their 
object. On the question of vaccination we may say that 
the position of both writers is such that they have no con- 
cern in it of a personal kind, as neither of them now prac- 
tises it, and one of them has not done so for very many 
years. But, in the opinion of both, it is a question in 
which figures are conclusive, and so earnest is this con- 
viction, that he who contributes the present sentence is 
actually.in pain as he writes, from the formation of the 
pustule of re-vaccination. 

We regret to have to say that, with very few 
exceptions, and to these we shall specially allude, the 
statements in the article are wholly inaccurate, and the 
inaccuracy is most palpable in cases where correct informa- 
tion could have been easily obtained. Thus he tells us that 
the College of Surgeons was incorporated in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, whereas this occurred in the reign of 
George III. He has a remarkable sentence to the effect 
that the ‘‘ Army, the Navy, the Church, and the Bar stand 
much where they stood in the days of the Plantagenets.” 
The Plantagenet race ended in 1399, at a time when there 
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was no Navy and no Bar, and certainly no Army as we now 
understand it. Since then the trifling incident of the Re- 
formation has occurred in the history of the Church, a 
matter which our author seems to think of little moment, 
and therefore we need not allude to the influence of 
Methodism and many other movements. The Medical 
Profession alone has ‘‘ importantly shifted its position,” 
whatever these words may mean. 

Upon all matters concerning the domestic life of the 
Medical Profession, our author is wholly wanting in in- 
formation. He says, ‘“‘ The Medical Council, already far 
ahead of Convocation, has become a little Parliament, 
destined soon to dictate to the larger Senate of the 
kingdom, not only concerning its own interior affairs, but 
also concerning everything which can by possibility be 
represented as affecting the interests of public health.” 
Such statements will make the members of the Medical 
Council stare should they ever see them. And still more 
surprised will the members of that Profession be, which is 
taxed for this Council’s existence, and of which the majority 
regard the Council as the biggest sham in England, as 
nothing but the embodiment of wind-bag, and of no 
manner of use for either the public interest or the welfare 
of the Profession. If the Council concerned itself for one 
day in the year with matters concerning public health, 
some good might be done by it, but it does not. 

Another equally inaccurate sentence follows the one we 
have just quoted: ‘“‘As medical officers in parishes and 
unions, factory and prison surgeons, publit vaccinators, 
medical officers of health, inspectors of nuisances, and very 
commonly coroners, the doctors, are daily assuming authority 
which, at first perhaps legitimate and beneficial, has a pre- 
vailing tendency to become meddling and despotic.” 

The picture of a parish surgeon ruling it despotically over 
a tame and submissive Board of Guardians is too impressive 
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for real life. Medical Officers of Health are meddling, truly, 
because it is the direction of the Government and their 
Sanitary Authority that they should be, and they are sharply 
reprimanded when they are not. Only the people who have 
bad drains and who spoil their neighbours’ wells complain of 
this meddling. Finally, there is no such thing as a Medical 
Inspector of Nuisances. 
Our critic further tells us that Sir Richard Cross suc- 
cumbed to some hundred doctors, and turned ‘‘ his Vivisec- 
tion Bill from a measure to protect animals into one to 
protect physiologists.” Not one item of his statement is 
correct, and the modern physiologist is not a doctor, but a 
Master of Arts of Oxford or Cambridge, and may therefore 
safely be left to look after himself. 

Our critic even drags novel-writers into a false position 
when he asserts that ‘“‘the heroines of at least half the 
novels of the last decade are represented as passionately 
adoring their doctors ’—a statement which practised novel- 
readers tell us has in it not one particle of truth. Perhaps 
the gravest charge we have to make against the writer of 
this article is that he sneers at the classes from which most 
of the members of our Profession are drawn, “ the secondary 
professional classes, or tradesmen, and in some cases (espe- 
cially in Scotland), intelligent artisans.” Such conditions, if 
they be opprobrious, apply, with equal force, to the legal 
profession, to the scholastic, to the clergy to a very large 
extent, and, probably, to the whole body of the Dissenting 
clergy. He tells us that the preparatory education in our 
Profession is cheaper than that for the others ; but on going 
into the matter we find that it is, nowadays, higher than 
any by nearly 15 per cent. ; and when we are told that the 
average income of the British doctor is £50 a-year higher 
than that of the British parson, we only say we wish it were 
true. Remembering the comfortable and rent-free rectories, 
we think of the scantily-furnished houses of the country 
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doctors, and we see that the statement is not true. We 
know that there is not a single living practitioner of medi- 
cine who makes the income of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or of the Bishop of London, or Winchester, or Durham ; 
and no doctor ever made the fortune which hundreds of 
Chancery and other barristers are now in possession of, or 
are in process of acquiring. Some twelve baronetcies have 
been conferred upon the Profession during this century, but 
in every instance, save that of the late Sir James Simpson, 
they have been given for political or Court reasons, and not 
for service to science. If the hope of pecuniary or titular 
rewards is to influence young men in their choice of a 
profession, let them keep out of medicine. If any one 
has adopted it to whom its peculiar lines have no other 
attractions, his lot will be one of the most miserable that 
could befall him, and will end almost certainly in disap- 
pointment. 

The author and other critics always forget one thing in 
speaking of bodies of their fellow-men. It is the simple 
fact that they are human, and are afflicted with all the 
defects of humanity. The present state of the Medical 
Profession, full of faults as it is, must be looked upon as the 
outcome of the present stage of human development. It is 
part and parcel of it, and cannot move faster, nor will it be 
permitted to move more slowly, than the waves of human 
progress. Just criticism will therefore do good, but misin- 
formed invective, by hardening the skin and closing the 
ears of those against whom it is directed, will do nought 
but harm. Since the very dawn of civilisation, man has 
been constant in his efforts to allay his physical sufferings 
and to avoid their unknown causes, in the early stages of 
development by amulets and philtres, nowadays by science 
or exact knowledge. This science is not yet very far 
advanced, but what it has done is a perfect earnest of what 
it will do. Modern medicine is the embodiment of all that 

35 
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science has yet placed at our disposa] for the alleviation of 
human suffering. Chemistry produced chloroform and ether, 
and we have been able to abolish the pangs of child-bed 
and to save life by operations which were beyond the wildest 
dreams cf imagination thirty years ago. Our critic is under 
the impression that no man of poetic temperament is likely 
to become a doctor, whereas our calling is full of themes 
for the highest culture of the divine art; and, to keep within 
our own days for our illustration, let us point to the verses 
of Andrew Wood, M‘Gilchrist, M‘Lagan, and Bradley, to 
the plates of Haden and the canvas of Henry Thompson, in 
proof of this. A writer who quotes Erasmus Darwin and 
Akenside as the only men who united the professions of the 
physician and the poet, must be singularly ignorant of the 
lives of English poets, and must ignore the names of Gold- 
smith and Keats, with others of less note. Even the ready- 
money payment which custom has fortunately provided for 
the consulting practitioner, does not escape this carping 
critic, who is oblivious of the fact that a huge proportion of 
our social miseries is due to the system of credit, from 
which none suffer more than the ordinary practitioners of 
medicine. 
Eliminating from his sweeping condemnations the 
‘‘ ordinary English country practitioner,” the author of this 
article vaguely proclaims ‘“‘ grave charges and suspicions 
against the fashionable physicians and surgeons of the 
‘great cities and health resorts,” which we readily challenge 
him to specify. With an italicised if, and with singular and 
most audacious ingenuity, he hints that this limited body of 
men may, “ with unparalleled facilities for the commission 
and concealment of crime,” be guilty of murder, adultery, 
and seduction, illustrating his infamous insinuation by the 
names of Pritchard and La Pommeray, altogether oblivious 
of the fact that it was only by the honesty and painstaking 
skill of their professional brethren that these scoundrels 
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were brought to their well-merited scaffolds. Instead of 
showing any desire to condemn or conceal the crimes of the 
poisoners, because they were medical men, Penny and 
M‘Lagan spent weeks in unravelling the evidence which 
hanged Pritchard ; Christison and Taylor spared no pains to 
convict Palmer; and the very fact that a suspected poisoner 
is a doctor is one of the strong elements of the certainty of 
his conviction if guilty. In fact—and we speak from a 
knowledge of the science of toxicology—it is almost beyond 
the limits of human possibility that a medical poisoner can 
escape detection, so easily is suspicion aroused, so certain is 
the detection of the crime when suspected. 

It is a very curious thing that our critic has not hit upon 
the crime which might be most readily adopted by members 
of our Profession, but which has never yet, to our knowledge, 
been brought home to them, or even been publicly laid 
to their charge. We mean the crime of intimidation and ex- 
tortion of money. There is probably not a doctor in 
England who has not become the depository of information, 
of which he might easily make money by threats of ex- 
posure. Yet no instance of such an attempt has ever yet, 
so far as we know, come to light. 

One case, indeed, of something like this was exposed and 
condignly punished some twelve years ago by the Medical 
Profession itself. It was a case over which the law could 
have had no hold; yet so keenly did the Profession feel the 
disgrace and the danger of the offence in question, that 
they took steps at once most unusual and most effectual 
to secure the punishment of the offender. They not 
only did not hide the sin or shield the sinner, but they 
constituted themselves at once the police, the judge, the 
jury, and the executioner. 

Upon this same point the very serious charge is made 
against persons holding the responsible office of coroner, who 
happen to be medical men, that. they may, for the sake of a 

35—2 
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criminal member of their own profession, burke the inquiry, 
and direct their jury to find a verdict of ‘‘ Misadventure.” 
We have no affection for medical coroners, but has there 
ever been such a case? We know of none; and as all 
inquests are attended by representatives of the Press, and 
as all suspicious cases are inquired into by a magisterial 
court on behalf of the police, we venture to think that such 
a perversion of justice is simply impossible. 

The next charge brought against our Profession is that 
they are “‘ materialists and agnostics.” We cannot profess 
to know what meaning is here attached to these terms, but 
what we do know is that nineteen out of twenty of all the 
members of our Profession are Conservative in politics 
and belong to the Church of England. In country dis- 
tricts it is almost impossible for a doctor to live if he 
does not possess these qualifications. In large towns 
some of them are orthodox Dissenters, and the few 
who dare to hold unorthodox views are men either of 
exceptional position, or of still more exceptional wealth and 
independence. The sentence in which we are told that we 
are ‘‘an order of men who, as a rule, reject and despise 
those ultimate faiths of the human heart in God and Duty 
and Immortality, which ennoble and purify mortal life,” is 
as untrue as it is offensive. Assuming, further, that his 
statements are correct, the writer asserts that the doctor 
‘* will throw the pall of his silence and disbelief over the 
flickering flame of dying hope and prayer,” thus painting 
a perfect fiend in the shape of the respectable and highly- 
respected family doctor, a picture of which we have never 
seen the original. 

The next grave charge laid at our door is that we “ study 
patients in order to acquire science.” It is honourable to 
‘* study science in order to cure patients; but is it equally 
honourable to study patients in order to acquire science ?” 
Was ever such a nonsensical question asked? Where are 
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the scientific facts of a disease, such as pneumonia, to be 
found save in the lungs attacked ?* 
* * i * * * * 


In this connection, however, there is a joint in the 
armour which the critic’s lance has penetrated by accident, 
and not skilfully ; but we have no hesitation in laying bare 
the weak place, for reform in this matter is greatly needed, 
and is fortunately being rapidly effected. A story is told of 
“a pair of the most beautiful eyes being preserved by the 
refusal of the owner to allow one of the first oculists of the 
day to relieve her of one of them.” This story, we say at 
once, must be based on a mistake of some kind. No oculist, 
nor any one pretending to the name, could or would propose 
to remove an eye which was not either diseased or damaged 
beyond remedy, and then there could not be “a pair of most 
beautiful eyes.’”” But the allusion is quite enough for our 
purpose, and will serve for a peg on which to hang our 
complaint and appeal for reform. The critic tells us that 
“patients are sacrificed on the anvil of manipulative skill ; ’’ 
and this is true, though not quite in the way he suggests. 

The whole aspect of our social life has been altered to an 
immeasurable extent by the introduction of railway travel- 
ling. It has altered everything, and, amongst other things, 
it is revolutionising medical and surgical practice. Let us 
take the small cathedral city of Bishopston, now little more 
than an insignificant village in the neighbourhood of Ham- 
merton, a huge modern town of nearly half a million people. 
Forty years ago, Bishopston possessed the only consulting 
practitioners of the whole district, and to them all difficulties 
in medical and surgical art were referred. The same man 
was asked for a prognosis in a case of bad pneumonia, was 
called in to a difficult midwifery case, and had to undertake 
an operation for cataract. He could not by any possibility 


* We have omitted such passages in the present article as are covered by 
the article preceding.—[Ep.] 
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do all these things well, but he did them as well as he could, 
and there was nobody at hand to do them better. If,indeed, 
the Bishop were ill, or wanted an operation on his eye, he 
could fetch a physician from London, or he could go up to 
a metropolitan oculist. But the farmer had to trust to the 
same man for everything. But now Hammerton has its 
specialists and its special hospitals for the poor. It has its 
pure physicians, its obstetric practitioners, and its oculists. 
Yet there still linger in the minds of a great number of 
medical practitioners the traditions of the past, to the effect 
that a qualified practitioner can do everything equally well ; 
and we hear of men essaying operations for cataracts, &c., 
who can by no possibility expect to perform more than 
six or ten such operations in their lives. This we unhesi- 
tatingly denounce as “sacrificing patients on the anvil of 
manipulative skill.” Every patient with cataract, or with 
any other disease which the division of medical labour has 
elevated into a special field of practice, is entitled, how- 
ever poor, tothe highest skill which his case can command ; 
and a general practitioner has no more right to attempt to 
extract a cataract, or remove an ovarian tumour, than he 
has to assume the command of an ironclad. The resistance 
to this important public interest, which still lingers, is one 
of the factors which is sure, if persisted in, to lead to a 
sapping of public confidence in the Medical Profession. 
Another hole in the armour, we have to confess, has been 
reached by our critic in his allusion to the recommendations 
of ‘‘ useless and noxious nostrums one after another,” and 
the adoption ‘‘every year of some new and costly fad by all 
the lights of the Profession.”” The words of the quotation 
are too strong, of course ; but there is far too much truth in 
them, we regret to say. The wine merchant and the soda- 
water maker, and countless others, have discovered the 
commercial value of eminent medical names; and their 
owners, we fear, are not above being alive to their value as 
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well. It is a disgrace to our Profession that men are to be 
found capable of such acts of thoughtlessness (or of pur- 
chased mendacity), and if we can influence public opinion 
at all, we say, Avoid the man, and despise him, who gives a 
testimonial to a commercial article. 

Upon the question of new drugs we would speak even 
more strongly. No sooner is anything announced than 
every one rushes to try it. No judicious and well-con- 
ducted experiments are made, but a set of higgledy-piggledy 
observations are published—as ‘‘ Therapeutical Notes ’”’— 
from which all failures are carefully eliminated. 

The most terrible instance of this infatuation, perhaps, 
was Chloral—a drug which has done a thousandfold more 
harm than good, and which has slain its thousands. The 
moment it was announced it rushed into universal use, and 
did universal mischief. Its trial ought to have been limited 
to the hands of a few of the most competent observers ; 
its dangers would then have been speedily recognised, 
and hundreds—perhaps thousands—would have been saved. 
It is not the principle of experimentalism which is faulty, 
but the method, and chiefly the inconsiderate extension 
of the process. 

The charge made against us of over-drugging our patients 
is hardly true now; it is a tradition of the past. It was, 
and where it exists still it is, not so much the fault of the 
doctors as of the patients. They do not believe in a man 
who does not give them plenty of ‘ bottle-physic.” Just as 
a minister has to preach the theology which suits his congre- 
gation (if he is a voluntary), so a doctor must suit his 
clientele. Homeopathy is curing this abuse. Another 
count, that we have ‘‘an unconscious bias produced by 
pecuniary interest,” and therefore do not strive to cure our 
patients, but try to keep them on our sick list, is simple 
nonsense. There is only one way to success in medical life, 
and that is to get one patient to send others. This can only 
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be done by curing the first, and doing it speedily. The 
public is constantly discussing its experience in this matter, 
and the public is by no means foolish about it either. 

Upon the question of the treatment of lunatics we en- 
tirely agree with the writer of the article we are discussing. 
There ought to be no such things as private asylums. We 
do not know of any abuses of them in our own experience, 
but there have been grave abuses, and there should be no 
possibility of their recurrence. Every lunatic should be ab- 
solutely under the care of the State. Similarly, we agree 
that there should be no such officer as a medical coroner— 
in fact, it would be much better to abolish the office of 
coroner altogether, and carry on the work as it is done in 
Scotland, by the system of Procurators Fiscal. The office 
at present may be held by any one, there being no specific 
qualification of any kind. That there ever should have 
been a medical coroner has arisen from an altogether erro- 
neous impression of the duties of the office, and this mistake 
is so deeply ingrained in the minds of the Medical Profes- 
sion as to lead them into all kinds of blunders. The duty 
of the coroner is not to ascertain the cause of death, but to 
discover if in the conditions of the death there are any indi- 
cations of some one having criminally contributed to it, and, 
if so, to present the guilty person before a Judge of Assize. 
The duties, so far as criminal proceedings are concerned, have 
been entirely superseded by the modern system of police ; 
and therefore the coroner might quite well be dispensed with, 
were it not that the coroner’s jury is very often a convenient 
medium for the expression of public opinion in an official and 
uncontrollable fashion. A private person cannot pronounce 
condemnation without risk of an action for libel, and yet its 
utterance is often of the greatest possible service. But the 
medical notion of a coroner’s function is to discover scien- 
tifically the cause of death, and therefore it is that we so often 
hear of medical practitioners—especially young ones—ex- 
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pressing dissatisfaction at inquests not being held in many 
cases where they think they should be. 
* * * * * * * 

The final count of this most unfair indictment concerns 
the question of medical consultation—a matter on which it 
is evident that the writer has no knowledge whatever, He 
imagines the great Dr. A., summoned to Cornwall to meet a 
country practitioner of respectable standing, pocketing a 
splendid fee, and returning, after having told the wife, soon 
to be a widow, a wretched lie to the effect “‘ that everything 
has been done in the very best and wisest way possible, 
that the patient could not be in better hands than those of 
Dr. B.,” &c., &c. 

Now it so happens that such consultations are rarely 
required by the friends until they are persuaded, either by 
their own observation or by the opinion of the attendant, 
that the case is hopeless. Then they rush for “further 
advice’ when it is too late to be of any use. The question 
for the consulting physician then becomes solely one of 
prognosis and consolation. ‘‘ Will the patient recover?” The 
very fact that the ‘further advice” has been called is in 
itself an indication that all hope is gone, and upon the case 
there is no room for difference of opinion. The consultant 
has been summoned for “‘ the satisfaction of the friends.’’ Ill- 
natured people would have said after the death that ‘‘ further 
advice should have been called,’’ and, if it had not been, 
somebody would have been blamed. The question, there- 
fore, is not one for difference, but for concurrence only, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred. The treatment of the 
case in the past is of course discussed, and here there may 
be abundant scope for difference of opinion between the 
two doctors. There probably is in every case. But the 
consultant can speak only of what he sees, not of what is 
past ; and upon the latter he has, of course, far less right to 
speak than one who saw it. But suppose the consultant 
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has really good ground for finding fault with the treatment 
of the past, what good purpose would he serve by exposing 
the culprit ? 

In the first place he would ruin the poor country doctor, 
whose fault it may not have been. A country doctor has a 
limited range of experience. He may not have seen a case 
like that under discussion for many years, while the con- 
sultant may see such every week. The income of the 
former will probably amount to £300 a-year, and that of 
the latter to £3,000. If the country doctor were as specially 
experienced as the physician, his services would be equally 
valuable. The patient pays the first five shillings a visit, 
and the second fifty guineas. Is it reasonable to expect the 
same value for these two sums? The consultant, therefore, 
points out the mistakes of the country doctor privately, to 
save the latter from wholly undeserved ruin, but also for a 
stronger reason—to save the unavailing regrets of the sur- 
viving relatives. They would never forgive the country 
doctor, and they would never forgive themselves for having 
employed him, and for having delayed “‘ further advice ”’ till 
too late. The exposure of the mistake would, therefore, do 
no good to any one, but would bring misery to all concerned. 

But suppose it were introduced as a new custom that such 
mistakes should be exposed, what would be the result? 
Consultations would cease altogether. It is absolutely im- 
possible to expect a man passing his life in a country village 
in general practice to know the whole realm of medicine 
and surgery—to know every branch of it as well as each is 
known by special practitioners. The best practitioner is he 
who recognises this, and at once recommends a second 
special opinion early in the case. It is the ignorant and 
bumptious doctor only that pretends to know everything and 
resists a consultation. But suppose the honest man who 
recommends a consultation had to submit to a public cor- 
rection by the expert, the inevitable consequence would be 
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that he would become dishonest, and would resist consulta- 
tions as long and as often ashe could. Further, there would 
inevitably be developed a tendency to quackery in the con- 
sultant, who, if he were human, could hardly resist the 
temptation to make capital at the cost of his less expe- 
rienced brother. There is already a good deal too much of 
that in his class, and only the present rule could prevent its 
destructive increase. On this ground, again, consultations 
would speedily cease with the innovation. The public may 
quite depend upon it, that any difference of opinion in a 
medical consultation is best discussed in private, and that 
the person really to be distrusted is the general practitioner 
who never suggests consultations, or who resists them. He 
is a dishonest man, and probably very ignorant. 

Then comes the last point. Is it a fact that there is any 
large number of cases in which there is good ground for 
the consultant finding fault with the practitioner whom he 
has to meet? One of the writers of this has been engaged 
for many years very largely in purely consultative practice. 
He has attended probably as many as ten thousand con- 
sultations, and the number of times in which he has seen 
reason to believe that the patient had suffered from culpable 
ignorance or carelessness could be reckoned on the fingers 
of one hand. 


In conclusion, we believe that we have shown that our 
Profession is by no means so black as our hostile critic 
has painted it. That it is better than others we do not 
pretend, or that it is free from faults or from black sheep. 
We only plead that its faults are those of humanity, to 
be remedied only by fair dealing and kindly criticism, not 
by hostile prejudice. We fear that the effect of the 
article we have discussed may be to check the progress of 
those intra-professional reforms which we are ainoensly 
anxious to promote. 





THE PLACE OF THE ISRAELITES IN HISTORY.* 


HE Israelites were the first historians who recognised 
the necessity of a philosophy of history.t Other 
nations, ancient and modern, were content with annals. 
The Hebrews alone demanded histories. The author of 
Judges ii. 11—22 gives us a succinct statement of his views 
of the connection and sequence of the events his book re- 
cords which we cannot fail to regard as in the highest 
degree remarkable, inasmuch as it constitutes the first 
known sketch of a philosophy of history. 

According to this author, the course of Israel’s history 
during the period of the Judges followed a distinctly 
traceable law which raised the series of events out of 
the sphere of mere recorded succession into that of co- 
herent and connected sequence. When Yahweh (Jehovah) 
had given his people deliverance and victory, they grew 
proud and self-satisfied, and no longer feeling the deep need 
of his succour, they ceased to lean upon him and cleave to 
him as they had done in their distress. Accordingly they 
turned aside to other gods, since there was no pressure 
upon them sufficiently strong to restrain their inherent 
levity of disposition. Then the jealous wrath of Yahweh 
was stirred, and since his people had deserted him he de- 
serted them, and sold them into the hand of their enemies. 
But when their groanings rose to his ears, Yahweh pitied 

* The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Twelve Lectures on Biblical 


Criticism. By W. Robertson Smith, M.A. Edinburgh. 1881. 
+ Compare Hooykaas God in de geschiedenis. Schiedam. 1870. Pp. 48, 44, 
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his oppressed children, and sent a hero to deliver them, 
and for a time his repentant people served him. But when 
the hero died, and when prosperity had again corrupted the 
people’s hearts, all restraint was again removed, and the 
Israelites went after other gods, and waked the wrath of 
Yahweh anew. 

That this deserves to be called a philosophy of history can 
hardly be denied. Given the supposed character of Yahweh 
on the one hand and of the Israelities on the other, the 
whole cycle of their faithlessness and his wrath, of their 
groanings and his relenting, of the consequent deliverance 
succeeded by the repeated relapse, seems naturally to follow. 

No doubt the historian distorts his materials to make 
them fit into this scheme—(in this, also, he is the prototype 
of philosophical historians !)—but the essential point to note 
is that he cannot be content to record the mere succession 
of events without discovering in them an internal cohesion 
and causal connection in dependence upon a higher order 
of things. 

The principle so distinctly formulated in this passage is 
frittered away into insignificance by such a historian as the 
Chronicler, but is transformed by the Prophets into a con- 
ception of unexampled scope and grandeur. 

The philosophy of the historian of the Judges makes no 
provision for progress or development. There is no real 
change of heart in the people. Even their temporary 
repentance under oppression is left to be inferred rather 
than stated. And, on the other hand, Yahweh’s chastise- 
ments and deliverances of his people are equally far from 
conducing to the realisation of any settled divine purpose to 
which all things are made subservient. There is oscillation 
without progress. The cycle of changes returns into itself 
and has no goal. 


But according to the Prophets the succession, “ sin, 
punishment, deliverance,” is not constantly repeated, but 
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takes place once for all, and is accompanied by a genuine, a 
deep, and a permanent change of heart in the people, leading 
to the realisation of Yahweh’s purpose with them. The whole 
history of Israel, up to the time of the particular Prophet 
who is speaking, is a history of ungrateful rebellion against 
Yahweh amid the gathering storm of his vengeance. That 
vengeance is near at hand, and when it falls obstinate 
sinners shall be crushed under the weight of Yahweh's 
wrath; but the remnant shall return, purified and re- 
pentant, into closer communion with him and the enjoy- 
ment of richer blessings. Nor shall this regeneration be 
for a time only. It will last for ever; and in this final 
state of reconciliation and blessedness all the events of 
history find their goal. 

In this steady advance to the fulfilment of Yahweh's 
purpose room may likewise be found for the foreign nations 
to play an important though subordinate part. Thus the 
great Assyrian power is to Isaiah an instrument in the 
hand of Yahweh for the chastisement of his people, 
brandished by him as the axe is brandished by the wood- 
man ; and the series of events that culminated in the 
splendid exploits of Cyrus are regarded by the Prophet of 
the Return as strictly subordinate to the fulfilment of 
Yahweh's promises to his people. 

This interweaving of the history of foreign nations into 
that of Israel, as though the fates of all other peoples were 
but minor and incidental circumstances in the development 
of Yahweh’s plans for his chosen people, reaches its cul- 
minating point in the visions of Daniel, which, in their 
turn, became the type of the whole series of apocalyptic 
résumés of history. 

No further development of the Hebrew Philosophy of 
History seemed possible ; but at this point the new life of 
Christianity and the genius of Paul and the unknown author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews transformed the whole con- 
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ception of the history of Israel and prepared the way for the 
Catholic ‘‘ drama of redemption.” 

The prophetic idea had taken too strong a hold on the 
heart of the people to be destroyed by the mere logic of 
facts and the early Christians found in the life of their 
Master, and still more in the anticipated glories of his 
future reign, the fulfilment of the visions of the ancient 
prophets; while the Law, which to the mind of the Jew 
justified itself and was the supreme manifestation of God's 
will, found its explanation in the Christian scheme as a pre- 
paration or foreshadowing of the revelation in Jesus Christ. 

Finally, the Catholic Church, giving greater prominence 
than Paul had given to the conception of man’s disobedience 
and death in Adam, arrived at a scheme which was 
modelled closely upon the old prophetic idea of the history 
of Israel, but was so widened as to embrace the whole 
human race. 

In place of the disobedience of Israel, we have the dis- 
obedience of ‘‘man;” instead of Yahweh’s wrath with 
Israel, we have God’s wrath with ‘‘man;” and instead of 
the deliverance of Israel by a hero or a Messiah, we have 
the redemption of the world by the incarnate Son of God. 
The history of Israel sinks into the position of a mere 
episode in this great drama; but it is an episode closely 
interwoven with the main development. And by the side 
of this transformed prophetic conception, the unexhausted 
strength of the apocalyptic view of history maintained its 
place, and served as the mould into which all post-Biblical 
history must be cast. The struggle of the Church militant 
against the powers of this world furnished the theme of 
profane history, whenever it rose into unity and cohesion 
of any kind; but as a rule profane history remained in the 
unorganic stage, and was no more than a collection of 
edifying (or unedifying) stories. 

Thus the Hebrews have furnished the models upon which 
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the historical ideas of Europe have been founded ; for 
throughout the Middle Ages, and almost to our own day, 
the Fall and the Redemption, with the intervening pre- 
paration of the Patriarchs, preparation of the Law, and 
preparation of the Prophets, the Church Militant and the 
Church Triumphant, have been the only historical con- 
ceptions that have found their way to general acceptance. 
That is to say, they, and they alone, have served to give 
unity and cohesion to the course of human events, and have 
offered men the means of bringing their own lives into 
intelligible connection with the history of the world. 

But in widening the scope of the Hebrew ideas, the 
Christian theologians have raised them completely out of 
the sphere of human motives. The succession of events, as 
conceived by the historian of the Judges, and even by the 
Prophets, was conditioned, partly by the nature of man, 
and a series of intelligible human motives came constantly 
into play, contributing to the result. But the Christian 
scheme represents the gradual unfolding of God’s purpose, 
not through, but in spite of, corrupted human nature. 
After Adam’s sin, human nature became incapable of good, 
and the preparation for the coming redemption could not be 
made by the gradual development of the powers or training 
of the affections of man. The chosen instruments of the 
divine will, therefore, must be taken out of their surround- 
ings and inspired from without, so as to speak of things 
they had no human means of knowing, and to found institu- 
tions the significance of which could not appear for cen- 
turies. To show in any case that a law or a prophecy was 
the natural outcome of human conditions would be to show 
that it was not divine, for humanity, as such, was for the time 
abandoned by God, and his special grace flowed only through 
special channels, which produced nothing of themselves, 
and only conveyed what was poured by God into them. 
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“On ne détruit que ce qu’on remplace,” said the late 
Emperor of the French ; and the saying was never more 
strikingly illustrated than on the field of Biblical criticism. 

The theory of the Old Testament as an inspired prepara- 
tion for the New Testament, containing divine and not 
human utterances, crumbles to dust at the first touch of 
criticism. It has been pulverised, but, to the minds of most 
men, it does not appear to have been replaced—and, conse- 
quently, it stands. 

We read the Gospels and the Epistles, and we find that 
the words of the Prophets and Psalmists are so strangely 
distorted and perverted in order to force them into con- 
nection with the life of Jesus and the fates of the early 
Church, that the witnesses called in to confirm the message 
only introduce confusion and perplexity. We turn to the 
Prophets, and find that they do not anticipate or foretell 
what happened ; that they distinctly foretell, and obviously 
anticipate, what did not, and now cannot, happen. We 
turn to the Psalms that are supposed most clearly to fore- 
shadow the advent of the Prince of Peace, and we find them 
burning with the fierce passions of war, or even ringing 
with the wild laugh of an exultant deity, mocking the 
impotent attempts of his foes! We look to the laws, and 
find a half-digested mass of local and traditional customs, 
often inconsistent with each other ; we look to the histories 
and find flat contradictions ; and throughout the whole we 
find the absolutely unmistakable evidences and manifesta- 
tions of human ignorance, passion, and delusion. 

No doubt we also find many precious truths enshrined in 
language of unsurpassed sublimity or simplicity, but if we 
are to say that these are inspired and the others not, we 
must be told what is the test of inspiration. No objective 
test can be given, and if the test is subjective, then the whole 
ecclesiastical theory utterly collapses ; for if we have power 
to discern between the spiritually true and the spiritually 

36 
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false when set before us, it can only be in virtue of capacities 
like in kind to those which discover spiritual truth, and the 
discovery itself accordingly is brought within the range of 
human nature. “Inspiration,” if we still preserve the 
word, becomes normal, and ceases to be miraculous. 

In short, as soon as we begin to examine the Biblical 
writings on literary and philological principles—and how else 
can we examine them rationally at all ?—we begin to judge 
them on their own merits, and tacitly assume that we have 
the same means of estimating them which are open to us 
with respect to all other productions of human genius, 
aspiration, and devotion. 

The result of such an application of the critical method 
to the form, and of the subjective estimate to the contents of 
the Biblical writings, is to dispel for ever the conception 
that God’s revelation of himself flows in unalloyed purity 
through the history and literature of Israel and flows 
nowhere else at all. 

So far the result of criticism is mainly negative, and, for 
that very reason, incapable of approving itself to many 
minds. But we must remember that the same process 
which discovers human error in the Bible permits us to 
recognise divine truth when we find it in so-called profane 
literature, and that as the pattern of the divine purpose, 
manifested in the history of Israel, becomes in some sense 
fainter and more confused before our eyes, the broader out- 
lines of the divine purpose in the history of the world rise, 
however dimly, into view. As soon as we realise this, we 
perceive that the old conception of the Bible is, in truth, 
the great obstacle to the constructive treatment of history, 
and with this discovery it loses its last hold upon us. 

To one from whose eyes the scales have fallen, the newer 
criticism, with the general conception of Israel's history to 
which it has given rise, possesses a fascination similar to 
that which was once exercised by the older views. It brings 
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the history of Israel into intelligible and organic connection 
with the whole life of man upon earth—that is to say, with 
the divine purpose as manifested in human history. As we 
find in Greece the nearest approach to a normal develop- 
ment and training of the esthetic nature, as we find in 
Rome the nearest approach to the normal development and 
training of the practical, social, and political nature, so we 
find in Israel the nearest approach to the normal develop- 
ment and training of the religious nature of man. We follow 
this development with a living sympathy that is simply 
impossible except when we are studying human phenomena, 
and the growing life of Israel seems to throb in our own 
veins, as we press with the holy ones of old into ever 
closer communion with God, recognising at every step that 
the access they sought and found to the holy place, and at 
last to the holy of holies, is open to us likewise and to 
all the world, not in spite of our human nature, but because 
of it; not by the exceptional suspension, but by the normal 
exercise of the powers of the human soul. 

We see a horde of semi-barbarous invaders establishing 
themselves in Palestine, and after a long and desperate 
struggle making good their position as the dominant race. 
We see the national and religious exaltation which nerved 
them for the struggle and was in its turn confirmed by it, 
emerging into ever higher forms with the advance of civili- 
sation and culture. We see the noblest Israelites, by sheer 
force of loyalty to the highest that ‘they knew, forced step 
by step through monolatry to monotheism; for Yahweh 
was their god, and in utter loyalty to him they refused to 
divide their worship between him and any other. And, 
thus, instead of supplementing their national worship by the 
adoration of other deities whose attributes were calculated 
to satisfy the changed and growing religious wants of 
changed and growing life, the spiritual leaders of Israel 
rejected with indignant scorn the worship of foreign gods, 
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and unconsciously took up into the conception of Yahweh 
himself all that approved itself as truly divine in the 
religions which they rejected. Thus when the beneficent, 
but lascivious Tyrian Baal was cast out of Israel, the con- 
ception of the stern Yahweh, the god of the desert, retained 
some of the gentler traits of the banished god of blessing 
and abundance,* but the fact of the two conceptions of 
sternness and beneficence having to be confined in one 
deity saved the latter from the taint of licentiousness, and 
redeemed the former from cruelty. 

Thus monolatry, the simple loyalty to the highest known, 
was advancing rapidly to monotheism. The conception of 
Yahweh was gathering into itself all the attributes of deity, 
and the people of Yahweh were becoming the people of 
God. 

And yet this consummation was never reached while 
Israel was in truth a people. The passionate pleading of 
the prophets seems to fall upon deaf ears, and shows us 
beyond all dispute that the mass of the people lagged far 
behind their leaders. In the popular shrines the symbols 
or the images of other gods stood side by side with those of 
Yahweh, and even the worship of the national god him- 
self was deeply tainted with idolatrous ideas and usages. 

It was under these circumstances that enthusiasts for the 
prophetic religion, the nascent monotheism of the eighth 
century B.c., first began the attempt, not only to banish 
and suppress foreign religions, but forcibly to regulate the 
worship of Yahweh himself, in accordance with their loftier 
ideas. Hence the attack upon the local sanctuaries under 
Hezekiah, when, impatient of the long process of persuasion, 
driven to despair by the apparent futility of every appeal, 
the reforming enthusiasts sought to accomplish by legislation 
what they seemed unable to reach by pleading. Here was 


* Compare Tiele “ Outlines of the History of Religion,” English Trans- 
lation, p. 87. Tiiibner 1877. 
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the fons et origo malorum—(and yet in our blindness can 
we be sure that it was not a necessity?)—the ally in 
appearance, the deadly foe in reality, of the prophetic 
religion which went hand in hand with it for more than 
seven centuries till the unnatural alliance was smitten 
asunder by Jesus. 

Henceforward, then, there are two streams of religious 
life in Israel. On the one hand, there is the prophetic ideal 
working from within, and leading men to an ever more 
and more spiritual conception of God, an ever closer com- 
munion with Him; and, on the other hand, there is the 
legislative attempt, working from without, to establish a 
perfectly regulated system of worship, which should abso- 
lutely exclude all possibility of contamination from idola- 
trous practices. Welded into glowing unity in the Book 
of Deuteronomy, these two conceptions reach their several 
expressions in Jeremiah’s vision of the ‘‘ New Covenant,” 
under which the direct communion of every human heart 
with God shall supersede the necessity of all external ordi- 
nances ; and in Ezekiel’s vision of the ‘‘ New Temple,” in 
which an unimpeachable ceremonial shall remove all scandals 
from public worship ! 

At a first glance, the legal view seems to have over- 
powered the prophetic. The Prophet of the Return is the 
only great successor of Jeremiah, whereas Ezekiel’s ideal 
sketch is the forerunner of the great body of ceremonial 
law preserved in the middle books of the Pentateuch, and 
put into force by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

But, on closer inspection, we find abundant evidence of 
internal growth as well as external crystallisation in the 
religion of Israel, during the centuries intervening between 
Jeremiah and Jesus. If the problem of the relations 
between Israel and the surrounding peoples was attacked 
from without by Ezra and Nehemiah, it was approached 
from within, and in the true spirit of Jeremiah’s ‘“‘ New 
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Covenant,” by the authors of “Ruth” and “ Jonah.”” And, 
above all, we find in the Book of Psalms, that ‘‘ hymn 
book of the Second Temple” which reflects every shade of 
the belief and feeling of the centuries between Ezra and 
John Hyrcanus, the most striking evidence of the equal 
vitality of these two counter movements. On the one hand, 
the ‘“‘ Law of Yahweh” has become the object of a deep 
attachment—nay, of a passionate devotion—that bore its 
fruit in the rigid externality of pharisaic piety ; but, on the 
other hand, the ‘‘ New Covenant” is silently establishing 
itself in the hearts of Israel's saints, and preparing for the 
teaching of Jesus. 

In the Psalms we see the harvest that has sprung from 
the seeds sown by the Prophets. The same conceptions 
which the Prophets put forth as neglected truths and pro- 
claim in deaf ears, rise to the lips of the Psalmists in lyric 
utterances which presuppose the assent of a devout com- 
munity, and instead of anticipating incredulity or opposi- 
tion the poets make themselves the mouthpiece of their 
fellow-believers. Thus the indignant exhortations of the 
Prophets come back to us softened and glorified in the 
prayers and praises of the Psalmists. The Word of God 
has not returned to him empty. ‘‘ To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? I am full of the 
burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts,” says the 
Prophet in the name of God; or ‘‘ Rend your hearts and 
not your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God!” 
And in due time the answering cry rises from the heart of a 
repentant people to God—‘‘ Thou desirest not sacrifice ; else 
would I give it: thou delightest not in burnt-offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise!’’ The Prophet 
cries in the name of God, ‘‘ Come now and let us reason 
together. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow; though they be red as crimson, they shall 
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be as wool.” And the Psalmist gives back the cry of the 
conscience-smitten—‘‘ Purge me with hyssop and I shall be 
clean: wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” The 
indignant Prophet cries in the name of God—‘‘ Though they 
dig down into sheol, thence shall mine hand take them; 
though they climb up into heaven, thence will I bring them 
down.” And after many centuries comes back the answer 
of peace—“ If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I 
make my bed in sheol, behold thou art there!” ‘‘I was 
like the husbandman, taking the yoke from the ox’s neck 
and spreading the fodder before it,” says the Prophet in the 
name of God. ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,” answers the Psalmist in the name of Israel. ‘‘Can a 
woman forget her sucking child? Yea, she may forget, yet 
will I not forget you!” says the Prophet in the name of 
God. ‘‘ When my father and mother forsake me, then the 
Lord takes me up,” answers the Psalmist in the name of 
Israel. 

In the Book of Psalms, then, we find not only the praise 
of Ezekiel’s ‘‘new Temple,” but the lyric expression of 
the emotions and aspirations that sprang up under Jere- 
miah’s ‘‘ New Covenant.” 

Growth from within and crystallisation from without 
cannot both go on for ever. Whether the external forms 
of piety were from the first a simple snare to the Jews, or 
whether they were for a time necessary for the protection 
of the tender life they enshrined, is one of the most absorb- 
ingly interesting problems which present themselves to the 
student of the Bible. But, however this may be, it is clear 
that at the time of Jesus the external form had ceased to 
protect the internal spirit of devotion, and was threatening 
to crush it to death. One or the other must give way, 
Jesus knew by the experience of his own heart that the 
““New Covenant” was not a covenant with Israel, but a 
covenant with man. It was not as an Israelite but asa 
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man that he felt and knew himself to be a child of God. 
The infinite love of God and the infinite worth of every 
human. soul were the essence of his glad tidings, and in 
those glad tidings the ‘‘ New Covenant”’ was at last realised, 
renouncing at the same time all alliance with Jewish exclu- 
siveness and ceremonial. 

And the world was ready. Greece had given the West 
and East a basis of common thought and made communion 
between them intellectually possible. Rome was still carry- 
ing on the mighty work of political assimilation and 
approximation which made communion physically and 
socially possible. The religion of Israel had ripened in 
Jesus into the religion of Humanity. It remained only to 
free it from its Jewish trammels. The world was crying 
out for the work of Jesus and of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 


The account we have given of Israel’s place in history, 
and the sketch we have attempted of the internal de. 
velopment of Israel’s religion, may be true or false. But 
one thing, at least, is certain—viz., that when once we 
have admitted the right of philology and criticism to deal 
with the Biblical Records at all, we shall be driven step by 
step to remove all reservations, and to deal with the 
Israelites exactly as we should deal with any other people. 
If we find exceptional religious phenomena amongst them, 
we must no more think of having recourse to a theory of 
inspiration miraculously supplementing the human powers 
than we should think of any such expedient in the case of 
the exceptional intellectual phenomena that manifest them- 
selves in Greece. History, philology, and psychology may 
own. that 4 problem is insoluble, but they can never accept 
an unhistorical solution of an historical problem, an un- 
philological solution of a philological problem, or an 
unpsychological solution of a psychological problem; nor 
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can we admit that any region is to be reserved as beyond 
the jurisdiction of history and psychology, if we allow that 
religious emotion and spiritual discernment are natural to 
man ; and if we do not, we are thrown back at once upon 
the theory of a revelation which man must accept but 
cannot judge, and all criticism becomes impossible. 

Man, however, is a compromising animal, and while some 
are bold enough to maintain the old theory of inspiration 
and defy history, philology, and science in its name, while 
others are bold enough to accept history, philology, and 
science, and to relinquish the old theory of inspiration at 
their bidding, we must expect to find a large number of 
persons who attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, and to 
accept both the old and the new conceptions. Now when 
such a compromise between two incompatible schemes is 
attempted, there must always be some straining on. both 
sides; but it is for the most part pretty clear which side 
has, on the whole, to give way to the other. It makes a 
great difference whether we attempt to reconcile science 
with the Bible, or the Bible with science. When apologists 
give up maintaining that the world was made in six days, 
and attempt to show that the first chapter of Genesis anti- 
cipated Lyell, the victory of geology is achieved. The 
apologists are, indeed, engaged in a hopeless task; but the 
less they distort the facts of geology, and the more (in con- 
sequence) they distort the words of the Bible, the nearer 
they are to relinquishing the vain attempt. 

From this point of view, the popular lectures on the Old 
Testament, recently published by Professor Robertson 
Smith, are of extreme interest. The work of a scholar at 
once profound, acute, and erudite, the book amply deserves 
and will richly repay study on its own account; but we call 
special attention to it here as illustrating the attempt to 
maintain the old doctrine of inspiration in conjunction with 
the frankest possible acceptance of critical, historical, and 
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philological methods and results. The ‘‘ opponents of pro- 
gressive Biblical Science in Scotland” are unquestionably 
right in regarding Professor Robertson Smith as a most 
dangerous antagonist ; but it is another question whether 
they have been wise in their generation in taking steps 
which have led to the delivery of these lectures before an 
audience of almost two thousand attentive hearers. In 
spite of the boldness of front with which Professor Smith 
maintains the reality of inspiration, his literary, scholarly, 
and historical instincts prevent his making any but very 
occasional and very slight sacrifices to it. 

“When it is admitted that the Bible history is based 
upon written sources, oral testimony, and personal observa- 
tion, no theory of inspiration can alter the principle that 
the knowledge of the writers was limited by their sources ” 
(p. 419). ‘‘ The Bible history, as paraphrased by a graphic 
modern preacher, is always coloured with the nationality 
of the speaker, and assimilated in greater or less degree 
to the life of his own time. What is innocent, and 
indeed, inevitable, in an uninspired preacher, may surely 
have happened in Bible times” (ibid). It appears, 
then, that an “inspired” writer’s knowledge is neces- 
sarily limited by his human means of acguiring it, but 
that his statements are not necessarily limited by his 
knowledge. ‘All sound apologetic admits that the proof 
that a book is credible must precede belief that it is in- 
spired’’ (p. 309). When we read such passages as these, 
and note the firmness with which Professor Smith pushes 
the hypothesis of interpolations, recognises the fact of con- 
tradictions, and extends almost indefinitely the limits of 
“the human side of the Bible,” we ask, in some perplexity, 
what he means by inspiration, and what is the test by 
which we are to know it? 

The nearest approach to an answer to these questions 
which we can find is contained on pp. 175 and 315. ‘‘ These 
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books [the Apocrypha] have been delivered to us; they 
have their use and value, which are to be ascertained by a 
frank and reverent study of the texts themselves ; but those 
who insist on placing them on the same footing of undis- 
puted authority with the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms, to which our Lord bears direct testimony, and so 
make the whole doctrine of the Canon depend on its 
weakest part, sacrifice the true strength of the evidence on 
which the Old Testament is received by Christians.” 
“You cannot prove a book to be God’s Word by showing 
that it is of a certain age. The proof of God’s Word is 
that it does His work in the world, and carries on His truth 
towards the final revelation in Christ Jesus. This proof 
the Pentateuch can adduce, but only for the time subse- 
quent to Ezra.” So far as these statements go beyond the 
suggestion that whatever is opportune is inspired, they 
simply refer us to the authority of Jesus. But surely, when 
we come to the criticism of the New Testament, and apply 
Professor Smith's principles there too, we shall find that 
the “direct testimony’’ of Jesus includes either too much 
or too little to serve the purpose for which it is cited here ; 
that if we are to accept it absolutely, it contradicts the 
conclusions reached in these lectures as to the age, author- 
ship, and origin of the Books of the Bible; whereas, if we 
are to accept it with qualifications, it simply shows that 
Jesus discerned spiritual truth in certain portions of the 
Old Testament. 

But if Professor Smith’s doctrine of inspiration is vague 
and unsatisfactory, his criticism is in the highest degree 
instructive. Even where he follows most closely in the 
steps of his predecessors we always feel that he is in im- 
mediate contact with the facts themselves, and his lectures 
abound with the happy expression of old truths and the 
clear enunciation of new ones. 

Space forbids our even attempting to do justice to the 
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masterly manner in which he leads on his readers by argu- 
ments, or rather by the statement of facts, which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to resist, from the outskirts of the subject 
to its very heart ; or to cite even a selection of the many 
admirable passages we had marked for quotation. 

One sentence, however, we cannot refrain from giving. 
“‘ As the death and resurrection of our Lord are the supreme 
proof of the spiritual truths of Christianity, so the death of 
the old Hebrew state [at the time of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity] and the resurrection of the religion of Jehovah in a 
form independent of the old national life, is the supreme 
proof that the religion of the Old Testament is no mere 
natural variety of Semitic monolatry, but a dispensation of 
the true and eternal religion of the spiritual God” (p. 273). 
This profoundly suggestive analogy will well bear translation 
from the language of supernaturalism in which Professor 
Smith has expressed it, and may serve to confirm our faith 
in that “survival of the fittest” against which ignorance 
and tyranny are alike powerless. 

To many devout minds it seems as though Jerusalem 
were being sacked, nay, as though Jesus were being cruci- 
fied afresh, by the critics and scholars of these latter days. 
But let them be of good heart. What is true cannot be 
disproved. What is divine cannot perish. If the new 
views of the Bible prevail and survive, it will be because 
they are fittest to survive; fittest not only in relation to the 
intellect, but ultimately in relation to the heart also. Until 
they have shown themselves capable of supporting faith and 
giving a glow to devotion the victory will not be theirs. On 
ne détruit que ce qu’on remplace ! 


Puitie H. WICKSTEED. 











WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


- AM HID,” is the indignant complaint of Blake in a 
note on Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses, in which he 
contrasts with inevitable jealousy the position of Sir Joshua 
and Gainsborough and that of himself and his friend Fuseli. 
Like many another neglected genius, could he but have looked 
ahead another generation or two, and been content to live 
in the present on the fame of the future, he might have 
abundantly consoled himself for neglect. To take but this 
one book, of which I propose to give a short account, and 
leave aside all else that has been done for Blake’s memory 
by poet and publisher, this alone is a tribute such as few, if 
any, writers of the eighteenth century have had the like of. 
The author, who unfortunately did not live to see his work 
in print, has been fortunate in leaving behind him friends 
to complete and annotate it worthy of himself and his sub- 
ject, and in finding a publisher who has spared no pains to 
make the book a real delight to eye and mind in type and 
paper and illustrations and binding. Nor has the public 
been remiss, considering at least how small a public it must 
always be to which such as Blake can appeal. The first 
edition was published not twenty years ago, and now we 
have a second, with many additional illustrations and 
letters, and so much new matter that it will be a difficulty 
for book collectors in time to come to choose between them, 
the one being the first but the other the best. 
One disposed to believe in sportful deities, who find fun in 


* Life of William Blake: with selections from his poems, and other 
writings. By Alexander Gilchrist. A new and enlarged edition. Illustrated 
from Blake’s own works, with additional letters, and a memoir of the author. 
In two volumes. London: Macmillan and Co. 1880, 
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mortal mishap and in ludicrous incompatibility of man and 
his surroundings, might confirm his faith almost to sight by 
a consideration of the early years, and, indeed, of the whole 
life of Blake. A poet—but ignorant of the laws of rhythm 
and grammer ; a mystic and prophet—in the most prosaic 
of generations ; an artist—who never learned to paint, nor 
even the refinements of his own lower craft of engraver ; 
born, of all months, in November—in 1757, the very nadir 
of flat common sense ; son of a “‘ pious Dissenter’’—a draper 
and hosier, in a “ respectable”’ London suburb. No cir- 
cumstance of life or birth but seems absurdly incongruous. 
Already at eight years of age he sees visions, bright-winged 






































glory, and narrowly escapes a whipping for telling the 
same, his father treating it as a lie. One wonders whether 
the blossom of may or apple may not have had something 
to do with it, and seen or noted for the first time, in its 
peerless beauty, whether the boy did not see, after all, pretty 
much what there really was to see. 

‘ Apprenticed in his fifteenth year to an engraver, the 
profits of the shop not sufficing for a painter’s fees, the boy 
met with one, almost the only piece of luck of his life. 
Basire, his master, was employed by Gough to engrave for 
his ‘‘ Sepulchral Monuments.” And partly, it would seem, 
to keep Blake out of harm’s way—he being disposed to side 
with his fellow-apprentices against his master—he was 
employed to make the necessary drawings in Westminster 
Abbey and the old churches in and near London. Wonder- 
ful hours must the visionary lad have spent amid the 
famous dead and their works and monuments, a solitary 
enthusiast for Gothic art, in an age when Gothic meant 
barbarian, and the antiquarians were the only custodians 
of our ancient monuments. Something of his wild in- 
dignant musings we have left in the inscription below an 
engraving done by him about this time. It is ‘‘ Joseph 
of Arimathea among the rocks of Albion,” and appended, 










































































angels filling a tree, into which he looks up, with star-like ° 
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“This is one of the Gothic Artists who built the 
Cathedrals in what we call the Dark Ages, of whom the 
world was not worthy. Such were the Christians in all 
ages.” That the world in which he lived was unworthy 
from an artistic point of view, one in which a Gothic 
architect would have found himself strangely out of place, 
cannot be questioned. It was doubtless a mighty consola- 
tion to Blake to number himself amongst the great artists 
of the past with whom his real life was spent, and feel 
himself neglected in their company. 

It was during this time of apprenticeship that he wrote, 
yet in his teens, the ‘‘ Poetical Sketches” not published till 
friends came to his help some ten years later. Judging 
from the selections given us in the.second volume, there 
are qualities in these poems rarely if ever found in youthful 
work even of the best. An individuality, a maturity of 
mental experience, an independence of the tyranny of 


fashion. Take, for instance, the wonderful ‘‘ Mad Song,” 
of some Lear nursing his grief in dream and darkness, and 
disturbed by the hateful break of dawn in his companion- 


ship with congenial night. Here are two verses, the first 
and last :— 


The wild winds weep, 

And the night is a-cold ; 
Come hither, Sleep, 

And my griefs unfold ! 
But, lo! the Morning peeps 
Over the eastern steeps, 
And rustling birds of dawn 
The earth do scorn. 


Like a fiend in a cloud, 

With howling woe, 
After night I do crowd, 

And with night will go. 
I turn my back to the East 
Whence comforts have increas’d ; 
For light doth seize my brain 
With frantic pain. 
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But this, written before he was fourteen, must be given 
here again, though it appears twice in the volumes before 
us (in the Life and in the Selections). ‘‘ Song” it is headed. 


How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld 
Who in the sunny beams did glide ! 


He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where ail his golden pleasures grow. 


With sweet May dews my wings were wet, 
And Phebus fired my vocal rage ; 

He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing ; 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 


He was married in his twenty-fifth year to a maiden of his 
own class, and, it would seem, altogether happily, for though 
it was very pretty to sing about “‘ loss of liberty,’’ Blake was 
one who never could have endured it. The loss was appa- 
rently all on her side; a partner as submissive as devoted, 
she was throughout life, believing all his visions, learning to 
help him in his business, and sharing all his eccentricities. 
Children there were none. 

By Flaxman, his warm friend and admirer, he was about 
this time introduced to the ‘‘ celebrated Mrs. Mathew,” a 
lady who drew to her receptions all the rising talent of 
London. It was at the joint expense of her husband and 
Flaxman that the Poems just alluded to were published. 
At her assemblies it was that he read and sang the “‘ Songs 
of Innocence.” But Blake was one who could ill endure 
patronage, and the ‘‘ youthful prodigy’ was no doubt for- 
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gotten in that brilliant society of forgotten celebrities as soon 
as his visits ceased. 

On his father’s death in 1784, having probably come in 
for some small legacy, he set up shop next door to his brother, 
who had succeeded to the hosiery business, at 27, Broad 
Street, ‘‘ Parker and Blake, Printsellers and Engravers,” 
figuring no doubt over the windows, as it still does at the 
foot of some engravings published by the firm. Parker wasa 
former fellow-apprentice, Mrs. Blake helped in the shop, 
and William, a younger brother, was a pupil and assistant. 
But the brother to whom his heart was knit in bands that 
death did not break, died ; Parker could not get on with so 
extraordinary a partner, and in 1787 the business was 
given up. 

Lavater’s Aphorisms, translated and published in 1788, 
has a frontispiece engraved by Blake, who earned his bread 
by such work for the booksellers, his own peculiar work never 
bringing him in whereon to live. These Aphorisms remind 
one a good deal of a later Proverbial Philosophy, a book, 
perhaps, too much abused by a class to whom it does 
not and should not appeal; for what is merest com- 
monplace to those who have had the advantages of much 
reading and wide culture may deservedly seem new and 
striking to those whose education has been spare and 
whose opportunities have been few. At any rate, Blake 
was taken with these Aphorisms, and has left behind a 
volume which his admirers will prize more for the manu- 
script notes than for the printed matter, were it never so 
rare a book. It is Lavater’s own suggestion that the reader 
should mark his approval or otherwise of the maxims which 
struck him the most, and judge thereby of his own character. 
This Blake did, and accordingly to an eminent commonplace 
about sneers, we find appended the note ‘‘ Damn sneerers” 
(to which we too devoutly say, Amen!); to some stupid 
maxim contrasting frequent laughing and scarce smiles, ‘I 

37 
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hate scarce smiles, I love laughing.” To this, ‘“‘ You enjoy 
with wisdom when the gratification of your appetite makes 
your powers more capable, not weary,” is emphatically 
appended, ‘False! for weak is the joy which is never 
wearied.”’ As, indeed, who that has tasted the highest 
delight of art, literature, or devotion does not know to his 
grief ? 

Blake was a Christian always, probably orthodox in his own 
strange way, but, nevertheless, a vehement Republican, so 
much so as to wear even in the streets the red bonnet and 
white cockade, till the Days of Terror came, which alienated 
him from France indeed, but not as did those September 
massacres too many then, from the cause of liberty and 
the people as against kings and kingcraft. The shape of 
his forehead made him a Republican he would urge in 
self-defence, jokingly, but withal no doubt truly enough. 
Paine, as he was himself wont to relate, he was the 
means of saving from the clutches of the law, perhaps from 
the gallows, getting him off for Calais just twenty minutes 
before the order for his arrest was received at Dover. 

It was in 1789 that appeared the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence,” 
to be followed a few years later by the companion, ‘‘ Songs of 
Experience.” The poems, with their illustrative designs, 
had been lying by him for some months. Of their worth, 
or, indeed, of the worth of anything he wrote or designed 
of his own accord, he never had a doubt, but to publish 
them was beyond his means, and the goodwill of friends 
wanted faith, as did much more reasonably the publishing 
world. The problem was solved in a vision of the night, 
and his available capital of half-a-crown being laid out in 
the purchase of materials, he proceeded with his own 
hands, aided by his loving, trusting wife, to engrave his 
book, text and all. Between them they made the book, 
paper alone excepted; even the ink or colour, and the 
binding was the work of their own hands. 
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These poems are too well known to need quoting here. 
The text has been republished more than once of late years, 
and copies of the originals—a delight to eye and soul—are 
yet to be had, a limited number having been published. 

What promised to be they happiest ears of the artist’s 
life were spent at Felpham, on the coast of Sussex, whither 
Hayley, the friend and biographer of Cooper, whose estate 
was in the neighbourhood, had invited him. He was now 
in his forty-third year, but there is something delightfully 
childlike in the enthusiasm with which he looks forward 
to living for the first time in the country, and by the sea. 
“Felpham is a sweet place for study, because it is more 
spiritual than London. Heaven opens here on all sides her 
golden gates: her windows are not obstructed by vapours, 
voices of celestial inhabitants are more distinctly heard, 
and their forms more distinctly seen; and,” he adds, signi- 
ficantly, ‘‘ my cottage is also a shadow of their houses.” 
Hayley, too, proved a kind friend and useful, giving him 
the run of his library, and getting him profitable employ- 
ment as a painter of miniatures among the county families 
around. Nevertheless, Felpham proved but a disappoint- 
ment; the cottage, ‘‘ a perfect model for cottages”’ though 
it might still be from the artist’s point of view, proved 
to be damp, and his wife’s health,.as well as his own, 
suffered. His friend must have sorely tried his temper, 
and no doubt the trial was mutual. A well-educated 
country gentleman, a versifier correct and conven- 
tional, benevolent but vain and fussy and _ self-im- 
portant,—such a one, though he might make a most 
agreeable companion, was hardly one with whom a 
wilful, self-educated visionary independent was likely to 
be happy. Then the very miniature painting which 
promised him such means as he had never had before, 
was in his eyes but a temptation, a snare to beguile 
him from his life’s real work. Somehow, through “ the 
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open golden gates ”’ the visions did not come readily as they 
were wont to do through London smoke and mist. ‘ The 
visions were angry with me at Felpham,” he would after- 
wards say. So in 1803 he returned to London, after a 
three years’ absence, delighted to find himself once more 
in the familiar streets, where ‘‘ everything’’ seems to him 
** elegant, clean, and neat;” even his wife ‘“‘ fancies she is 
better in health here.” An experience this, unlike much 
other experience of his, by no means uncommon. 

Blake’s next would-be patron was one Cromek, an 
engraver, turned printseller and publisher ; who undertook 
the “task, an herculean one, to create and establish a 
reputation”’ for him. ‘‘I say,” he adds in a letter of 
remonstrance addressed to Blake at a later period, “‘ the 
labour was herculean, because I had not only to contend 
with, but I had to battle with, a man who had predeter- 
mined not to be served,” which we can very well believe. 
This, at all events, Cromek did for him— introduced him to 
the widest public he had till then, or, indeed, has since 
addressed, by publishing his illustrations of Blair’s Grave. 
Wisely, though to Blake’s intense disgust and disappoint- 
ment, employing a less eccentric engraver, one Schia- 
vonetti—a happy choice, says Mr. Gilchrist, and one which 
rendered Blake’s wild austere designs acceptable, where 
otherwise they would have had no chance. Twenty guineas 
was paid by Cromek, and, small as it. was for twelve such 
truly original drawings, the sum must have been very 
welcome, for husband and wife had come to live on some 
half-guinea a week, originality not being the road to 
present success, far less to wealth. 

For seventeen years after his return co London, Blake 
lived in South Molton Street; in 1821 he removed to 3, 
Fountain Court, Strand—a respectable house at the time, 
now let out in rooms. Here he spent the few remaining 
years of his life; neglected by blind connoisseurs and timid 
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publishers more even than in his earlier years, always on the 
verge of want, just kept above actual need by the help of 
artist friends—John Linnell, especially—little better off than 
himself. In return he worked steadily, through health and 
sickness, taking no recreation, or rather finding it in his work. 
A thoroughly happy man in his unworldliness, living ‘ in 
God’s presence night and day,” pitying from his heart 
prosperous artists who had not his “ visions and peace,” 
communicating to his disciples of his own serene joy, 
“‘whereat,” says his biographer, “‘ they would often wonder 
and wish they had within themselves the faculty, unhelped 
by him, to feel as he did.” 

It was in the chambers of this dingy court that he 
designed and engraved his ‘‘ Inventions to the Book of Job,” 
next to the “‘ Grave,” his best known work, and superior 
to it in grandeur of conception and perfection of achieve- 
ment; the engraving the best he ever did. The series of 
twenty-one engravings, reproduced line for line by the 
photointaglio process, though on a smaller scale, will be 
found in the second volume of the work under review, and 
are by themselves worth the price of the two volumes. 

Here, too, was it that in his sixty-eighth year he set to 
work to learn Italian, enough at least to read and understand 
Dante, and then began in bed his last great work, to be left 
unfinished, a hundred folio illustrations to the prophet-poet, 
from one side of his character so nearly allied to himself. 
One cannot but regret that Blake’s attention was not earlier 
directed to so congenial a task. Possibly the influence of 
one who united in himself all the culture of his age with the 
very depths of intensest feeling and unrestrained imagina- 
tion might have had a chastening effect, which at least was 
sorely needed. 

He took to the work with enthusiasm. ‘‘ I am too much 
attached to Dante to think much of anything else,” he 
writes, a few months before the end. He died a painless 
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death on the 12th of August, 1827, to the last true to his 
triple vocation of poet, artist, mystic, laying aside his pencil 
only to sing, to music of his own, pious songs composed on 
the inspiration of the moment. ‘I cannot think of 
death,” he said to Mr. Crabb Robinson, ‘‘ as more than the 
going out of one room into another,” and as such a change 
he met it, with neither exultation nor reluctance. He was 
buried beside his kindred in Bunhill Fields, in a ‘‘ common 
grave,” marked by no stone, and now consequently lost, 
“used again, doubtless,’ says his biographer not without 
indignation. 

I have left to the last all mention of the most extra- 
ordinary, and perhaps absolutely unique work of Blake’s, 
that to which he attached supremest importance, of which 
the public then and even since have thought the least—I 
refer to his multitudinous prophetic or mystic works, so 
numerous indeed, that in the end he gave up engraving 
them, not being able to afford the copper-plates, far less to 
find a publisher ; whence they have in great part perished. 
Enough, and most people will think more than enough, we 
have left to us. 

Prophecy (in the large and true meaning of the word), by 
help of intermingled verse and figure, is their aim, but the 
effect produced on the sympathetic reader is rather that of 
some wild music played by a composer, whose commanding 
genius scarce atones for his little skill. Definite impression 
there is none, only a certain feeling of awe and inspiration, 
rather than understanding of the theme. The designs 
are at once decorative and illustrative, forming a margin for 
the page, and an accompaniment to the verse, not always 
rendered the more intelligible thereby. Take, for a fine 
example, the leaf from ‘‘ Europe,” to be found opposite 
page 126, Vol. I. A spider’s web fills all the space the 
verse leaves on the right, and breaks in the middle, 
dividing the page in two; flies direct gaily their death-course 
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towards it, to share the fate of companions already fallen 
victims ; below, at the foot of the page, almost as if fallen 
from the web all life-juices expressed, lies a miserable being, 
‘ with countenance inexpressibly woe-begone, while breaks 
chaotic of light and shade, fill up the interstices ; and amidst 
it all winds the weird chant— 


Enitharmon laughed in her sleep to see (O woman’s triumph !) 
Every house a den, every man bound; the shadows are filled 
With spectres, and the windows wove over with curses of iron. 
Over the doors ‘“‘Thou shalt not” and over the chimneys 

‘¢ Fear”’ is written ; 
With bands of iron round their necks fastened into the walls 
The citizens. In leaden gyves the inhabitants of suburbs 
Walk heavy ; soft and bent are the bones of villagers. 

* * * a * * 

O mother Enitharmon, bring forth other sons. 
Cause my name to vanish, that my place be no more found! 
For I am faint with travel ! 
Like the dark cloud disburdened in the day of dismal thunder. 


Is it the cry of a life-weary generation, galled by the 
heavy fetters of necessity and tired of the endless strife of 
law and passion within? Like music rather it must be 
interpreted, each one finding the meaning most to his mind. 

‘* Persons and machinery entirely new to the inhabitants 
of earth,” truly enough writes Blake; for whoever, before 
or since, has heard elsewhere of Los and Enitharmon, Orc 
Sotha, Palamabron, Rintrah, Urizen, Fuzon, Leutha? 
Yet he significantly adds, ‘‘some of the persons ex- 
cepted,” one of whom Mr. Gilchrist identifies. Skofeld 
immortalised in the “ Jerusalem’ in verse and full-page 
design, can certainly be no other than one Schofield, 
an insolent soldier, who, to revenge himself on Blake, 
for having pushed him outside the gate of his Felpham 
cottage, accused the artist before the magistrates of treason- 
able language. Blake was tried for the offence at Chichester 
at the Quarter Session, and happily got off; but had the 
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soldier’s evidence been accepted, it would have fared ill 
with him in those ‘‘ good old days.’”” No doubt it was the 
thought of what might have been the consequences—not 
merely the loss of personal liberty, but, far more, the forced 
abandonment of his life-work, which made him elevate 
Schofield to the dignity of a devil, and make him the very 
type of “‘ accuser.” So, in the design to which we have 
referred, he is seen bound hand and foot with chains going 
into the flames forth from the presence of two figures, one 
of whom, ‘‘ Vala,” crowned and sceptred, sits on the ground, 
hiding his face as in grief; and the other, ‘‘ Hyle,”’ sits 
huddled hands, feet, and face together as a very personifica- 
tion of Despair. But who are Vala and Hyle ? 

To Blake there was nothing common, and, in very 
truth, nothing unclean. The visions which threatened to 
abandon him by the ocean were ever with him in London, 
and all its commonplace and sordidness emblems and 
foundations of prophecy—Pancras and Kentish Town, 
Islington and Primrose Hill, the ‘‘Jew’s Harp House” 
and the ‘Green Man’”’ find natural place in his vision 
and verse, beside ‘Albion and Babylon,” ‘Satan and 
Og,” “Jesus and Jerusalem.” All the world, great 
and mean, good and evil, is to him but a clothing in 
time and space garments of spiritual realities,—among 
which realities he lived, and in which higher eternal 
world, ever present beneath all appearances, he seemed 
to himself conscious to have ever lived. It was from this 
world that he received his inspirations; in its language 
that he talked, and wrote, and designed; from the con- 
sciousness of its presence and sympathy that he bore up 
not only bravely, but cheerfully, against neglect and disap- 
pointment his life long. The question whether he was mad 
or not must resolve itself into the philosophical and theo- 
logical problem of the true nature of time, space, and 
eternity. If there be no such world as he lived his better 
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life in, then must he, indeed, be set down as but a mad 
genius. But believers in it will not wonder that he is 
obscure, often altogether unintelligible, sometimes even 
seemingly outrageous. The language of eternity is not 
easily translated into the speech of every day, nor are its 
visions always descried aright by mortal eyes, even the 
keenest. These prophecies cannot be recommended, I 
think, for careful or prolonged study; they are, rather, to 
be listened to with the mind’s ear in receptive moments ; 
are full of suggestion, but assuredly destitute of instruction, 
commonly so called. The man and his books we must take 
for what he is and intended them to be. They will suit 
few, yet I believe an increasing number; but the many 
cannot. refuse to recognise the sublimity of his genius, the 
wild grandeur, even of his madness. 


CHARLES HARGROVE. 





THE MODERN UNITARIAN.* 


HIS book consists of a series of short studies on some 
of the leading features of Unitarian Christianity: 
They are contributed by ten of the most distinguished 
ministers of the English Unitarian pulpit, and, together, 
form an able and popular exposition of the bases of religion 
from the point of view of the free, liberal churches. It is 
a book of Affirmations which will be welcomed by many 
beside Unitarians as showing what ground there is in reason 
and nature for the things ‘‘most commonly believed” 
among us. And this gives some force to the objection that 
has been taken to the title of the book. These Affirmations 
are by no means peculiar to Unitarianism; they are the 
common property of the Christian Church, and while many 
would go much further in the direction of positive state- 
ment, including many more articles of faith in their creed 
than the ten here discussed, there will be no dissent from 
this group of connected and momentous beliefs. Some will 
complain of ‘‘a want ;” others will object to a particular 
mode of treatment; but no one will contradict the state- 
ment of Dr. Martineau in his fine preface, that ‘‘ these 
affirmations form the common standing-ground of all Chris- 
tians.” Why, then, call them Unitarian affirmations? 
They are, in fact, a defence of the common faith of Christen- 
dom, and three-fourths of the book might have been pub- 
lished by the S8.P.C.K. or the Christian Evidence Society. 


* Unitarian Christianity. Ten Lectures on the Positive Aspects of 
Unitarian Thought and Doctrine, delivered by Various Ministers, With a 
Preface by the Rev. James Martineau, D.D. London. 1881. 
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A second objection may be taken to the plan adopted. 
While the presence of ten well-known divines adds some- 
thing of personal interest and attractiveness to the book, 
something is lost to the unity and consecutiveness of the 
argument, and we are left with the impression of having 
listened to an arrangement of independent airs by musicians 
on different planes, rather than a complete symphony, tho- 
roughly worked out, and all of a piece, from the beginning 
to the end. More than once there is a raid upon the ground 
of a previous lecture, or the note of affirmation is in a 
different key. There would have been a gain to consistency 
if the work had been entrusted to one hand. This is not 
to say that we have anything here but a book of much 
logical force and spiritual insight, and once given the condi- 
tions under which it came to birth, a powerful defence of 
the foundation truths of religion. Such lectures as Mr. 
Armstrong’s ‘‘ Affirmation of God,” Mr. Crosskey’s ‘‘ Man 
the Offspring of God,” Mr. Beard’s ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” and 
Mr. Gordon’s “‘ Salvation,”’ are full of persuasive excellence, 
and their perusal will be amply repaid. The line followed 
may not be that which we should have adopted ; we may 
find fault with them for their omissions; but no one will 
deny that they are instructive and suggestive contributions 
towards religious conviction, or that the various authors 
have successfully shown that ‘the truths which they pre- 
sent have their living reality and abundant signs in the 
constitution of nature and the mind of man.” 

A popular American divine is reported to have described 
English Unitarianism as absorbed in proving that ‘‘ this is 
not true, and that is not true, and nothing is very certain, 
and it doesn’t greatly matter.” -It may be that this was 
only a good-humoured caricature, but as there would be no 
brass guineas if there were no golden ones, so there would 
be no caricature if there were no reality from which the 
unfair presentment could be made. Certainly our Trans- 
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atlantic cousin’s not too flattering picture does represent 
what in many circles is the popular estimate of the work 
and methods of the Unitarian section of the Christian 
Church. It is supposed that Unitarian teaching is largely 
a negative quantity, and it is felt that the soul of man can 
no more feed on theological negations than it can on 
chemistry or mathematics. The element of power in any 
man’s life is not that which he does not believe, but those 
things which he holds to with a passionate conviction ; and 
the element of power in Christian teaching is not in the 
number of articles of faith that are thrown overboard as 
mere lumber, but in those, however few, that are retained. 
Just as all the negations of Sinai, uttered in thunder, are 
not so heavy and weighty upon the conscience as one single 
“Thou shalt” of Christ’s whispered in the ear, so all the 
refutations of error from a thousand pulpits are not so 
efficacious in producing spiritual conviction as the one posi- 
tive truth a man preaches out of the fulness of a heart 
which cries, ‘‘ I know, and therefore I speak.” To preach 
the negative is a poor, starved business, very effectually 
damping the fires of the soul; it is the affirmative which 
inspires energy, adds hope, and blows the coals into a 
useful flame. The one is corrective and antagonistic, the 
other creative and sympathetic. If I have called the bad 
bad, have I gained much? That which is bad will die of 
itself, and our work is to build, not to overthrow. Of course 
it often happens that before a man can build, he must pull 
down ; before he can plant, he must drive a ploughshare 
through the weeds and briers that choke the ground ; before 
he can set flowing the refreshing waters of truth, he must 
clear the channels of the rubbish of accumulated errors. 
But the only raison d’étre for a ministry of negation is to 
prepare a way for the higher ministry of affirmation, the 
latchet of whose shoes it is not worthy to unloose. 

But the charge that Unitarian teaching is only or chiefly 
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occupied with denials and negations is quite another matter, 
and not at all confirmed if Unitarianism is to be judged by 
its finest types and noblest voices. No one can say that in 
the works of Channing and Martineau there is any lack of 
positive teaching, or any weary insistence upon the points 
of doctrine that merely differentiate Unitarian from other 
Christian Churches. Nevertheless, as the impression widely 
prevails that the strength of Unitarianism is in the thunder 
of its denials, or nowhere, this book has been put forth as a 
rebutting argument to the accusation. It is very much 
more than that—it is an offering in the service of positive 
religion ; but it is also a vindication. 

There are some, indeed, and among them not a few who 
are deeply in sympathy with free liberal churches, to whom 
it appears that Unitarianism, at least in the past, has laid 
itself open to a charge from exactly the opposite pole, and 
that one of its weaknesses, and certainly one of the features 
that has held many aloof from its communion, has been a 
too confident conviction that it had solved the mystery of 
the universe, and adequately explained all the far-reaching, 
deep-sounding questions of the spiritual life. It has 
too often been forgotten that Unitarianism is only one 
among many imperfect endeavours after ‘‘ a practical expres- 
sion of man’s conscious relations to the Infinite.” It may 
be the unpardonable sin to say so; but the truth is that too 
often to outsiders Unitarians have had the air of intellectual 
superiors who had attained a certitude on all the problems 
of being, which was no more to be questioned than the 
conclusions of the multiplication table. But the intellectual 
attitude for which mysteries do not exist, is almost incom- 
patible with the fervours of devotion. As Mr. Martineau 
somewhere says, ‘‘ true reverence can breathe and see only 
on condition of some mingling and alternation of light and 
darkness,” of the ascertained veracities of the reasoner and 
the transcendental vision of the mystic. The writer knows 
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that he speaks for others as well as for himself, in saying 
that it has sometimes appeared as if Unitarianism had no 
solemn spaces where the soul might feel the awful breath, 
and know God to be all and itself nothing. The altar is 
securely built, but where isthe sacred fire? Take an ordinary 
member of any one of the orthodox churches, and induce 
him to sit out the service and the sermon of the Unitarian 
meeting. In all probability he will complain that it was all 
so cold. The lack of warmth has been the one thing fatal 
to, the progress of Unitarianism among the poor and the 
masses. The hard, intellectual distinctness of Locke and 
Paley, Priestley and Hartley, sooner or later quenches the 
flames of rapture. In his ‘‘ Mystery of Matter,” Mr. J. A. 
Picton, whom no one will judge to be deficient in sympathy 
with Unitarians, has a passage which may be quoted in 
confirmation of the above view :—‘‘ Whatever may have 
been the intellectual force and clearness, and, within 
certain limits, the logical consistency of system, charac- 
teristic of the sects that have departed from the Christian 
Church in the direction of Arius and his followers, it can 
scarcely be contended that they have been specially dis- 
tinguished by spiritual fervour. It is certain, indeed, that 
there have been men amongst the English and American 
Unitarians, who have individually exhibited a keen and 
noble spiritual life. But it will generally be found that 
such men show a marked sympathy for more orthodox 
believers, precisely in regard to those mystical experiences 
which imply ’’—(the writer apologises to Mr. Picton for 
giving his sentence a new ending)—transcendental relations 
between the creature and the Creator. 

It is the boast of Evangelicalism that one hundred years 
ago it rekindled the fires of religion grown so dim and ashy 
on the altars of the Church, and has from that time onward 
never ceased to keep alive the sacred flame. And the 
warmth of the Evangelic spirit, it is constantly said, is 
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inseparable from the Evangelic dogmas. But this is an illu- 
sion. Evangelic doctrine, even in the coldest days of the 
eighteenth century, never died out of the Church ; the Non- 
conformists retained their Puritan theology intact long after 
the fervours of Puritanism had disappeared. The revival of 
religion, which took place under Wesley and Whitfield, was 
not due to any discovery of a new theology or any revival of 
a forgotten doctrine. Dr. Doddridge and his contempora- 
ries were every whit as Evangelical in creed as the leaders of 
the new movement. Their fatal weakness was a cold intel- 
lectualism, a too practical common-sense that frowned upon 
the enthusiasms of the mystic, a theological certitude that 
mapped out the Infinite with all the minute accuracy of an 
ordnance survey, and drew a sharp, impassable, ontological 
distinction between man and his Maker. The God wor- 
shipped in the “‘ Bethels,” ‘‘ Salems,” and “‘ Zions” of the 
day was “ the moral governor of the universe; benevolent, 
but not excessively benevolent; intelligent, but not an abyss 
of unsearchable wisdom ; energetic, but not interfering, save 
in an entirely constitutional manner, with the affairs of his 
subjects. The awful possibilities of election or of reproba- 
tion which filled Bunyan’s life with violences of joy and 
terror were now set aside; the excited visions of the sec- 
taries were at an end. If William Law commenced with 
the Eternal One in solitude, he found his public in two 
female disciples.”* The relations of Creator and creature 
were clearly known and accurately defined, and were no more 
mysterious than the relations of a paternal George III. to the 
rebellious American colonists. But the outburst of Evan- 
gelic zeal which marked the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century was, from one point of view, an outburst of Tran- 
scendentalism. The new life which began to bud and 
blossom from the dry stem of the Church replaced the 
common-sense way of accounting for the Infinite which pre- 
* Professor Dowden on the Transcendental Movement. 
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vailed by an imaginative faith, by a feeling that the rela- 
tions between God and man were far more awful, intimate, 
and pathetic than those of a mildly benevolent king to wilful 
subjects, by a consciousness that the spiritual life was 
infinitely more than a problem in mechanics to be illus- 
trated by a diagram. No doubt the two Wesleys were 
dogmatic enough, and announced the Evangelical creed with 
all the positiveness of men who have never known that 
modern plague, the questioning spirit. That, however, was 
not the secret of their success; not by any barren abstrac- 
tion of the brain did they win their victories, but by the 
passion, the tears, the zeal with which they preached the 
immeasurable mercy of God. But it is to be noted that 
the sacred fire they kindled was associated with a sense of 
the mystery of being which, if not a new doctrine, was a 
still more powerful agency, a new atmosphere. They were 
conscious of the illimitable depths of the human soul, of 
an awful commingling of the human with the Divine, of 
an indwelling Presence, the everlasting immanence of God 
in consecrating union with our humanity. Let any one 
who may question this consult the hymns which the two 
Wesleys gave their converts. Every one admits that these 
hymns played a large and conspicuous part in the Methodist 
revival. The lyrics of the great brothers are all aglow with 
a mystical element, and he who has seen a crowd of 
illiterate men and women chained in their daily life to 
monotonous and dispiriting tasks, singing with the utmost 
rapture of devotion such transcendental hymns as “ Thou 
hidden love of God,” or ‘‘ Thee will I love, my strength and 
tower” *—hymns that might befit a Tauler or an Eckhart, 

* Well known as these hymns are, it may not be out of place to quote a 
verse of each in confirmation of the view here taken :— 


‘* Each moment draw from earth away 
My heart, that lowly waits Thy call ; 
Speak to my inmost soul, and say, 
‘I am thy Love, thy God, thy All; 
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a Madame Guyon or a George Macdonald, will know, at 
any rate, one of the reasons why Unitarians have as yet 
failed to make their movement popular. They sound a 
note as foreign to the Unitarianism of Locke and Priestley 
as to the Evangelicalism of ‘“‘ Salem” and “ Bethel” in 
the first half of last century. The ‘‘ Opifex Deus” of 
eighteenth-century theology, which Unitarians have until 
lately retained, does not swell the heart with rapture. 
There is no “lifting power,” no glad surprise, no 
mystic vision of a better life in the hard distinctness 
with which English Unitarians, until James Martineau 
appeared among them, have been in the habit of solving 
the mystery and the burden of life. In opposing the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation they have too often forgotten that 
truth of undying power of which it is the symbol, the 
perennial indwelling of God in man; in their Paleyan 
argument for God—man the watch, God the maker—they 
have failed to appreciate that mystic element in life which 
arises from the conviction of the immanence of God in the 
soul and in nature; and, finally, in the noble work of 
rescuing reason from the oblivion into which it had been 
banished, and placing it on its rightful throne, they did not 
sufficiently remember that, after all, the finer growths of 
spiritual life depend on direct and immediate vision, upon 
the going-out of a soul to a God who is felt and known, not. 
argued about—felt and known as the boundless All in all, as 
one with the mysterious voice of conscience within, and one- 
with ‘‘ the blowing clover and the fallen rain ’’ without. 





“* To feel Thy power, to hear Thy voice, 

To taste Thy love, be all my choice.” 
. 7 * * 8 

** Uphold me in the doubtful race, 
Nor suffer me again to stray ; 
Strengthen my feet with steady pace 
Still to press forward in the way ; 
My soul and flesh, O Lord of might, 
Fill, satiate, with Thy heavenly light.” 
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While the book before us is a sufficient answer to the 
charge that Unitarianism is mainly concerned with nega- 
tions, it is still more valuable as marking the change which 
has come over the spirit and atmosphere of Unitarian 
teaching. The old intellectual self-sufficiency is gone, and 
there is a fervour which every now and then breaks out into 
language a Wesley might have uttered. Take, for instance, 
Mr. Beard’s lecture on Jesus Christ. Mr. Beard is far 
enough from accepting the orthodox doctrine of the person 
of Christ—further, it would appear, than Mr. Martineau ; 
but no one can deny that, with an adequate conception of 
the enormous place filled by Christ, both in the religious 
development of the world and the life of the individual soul, 
he combines a passionate personal devotion to the “ pale 
Galilean,” which is really the essence of worship. It is 
difficult to make extracts illustrating what, after all, is more 
a glowing atmosphere and an inner warmth than a definite 


conception ; but there is one passage we may quote which, 
perhaps more than any other, conveys the spirit of the 
whole. Speaking of the doctrine of Christ’s sinlessness, 
which the author neither affirms nor denies, he says :— 


It will be evident from all that I have said that I find no fault 
in Jesus. To criticise his words, to subject his actions to keen, 
dissolvent analysis—to form another estimate of his character 
than that which lies on the surface of the record—are things 
which would never have suggested themselves to me. I am 
content to abide in the admiring love of a disciple. But I have 
read many criticisms, I have formed a judgment upon many 
cavils, and they do not touch me. I am ready to believe that, 
even in the words of Christ, which I only half understand, there 
are unexplored depths of wisdom. I do not wish any speech of 
Christ’s unspoken, or any deed of his undone. To me, words, 
character, life, are blended into full harmony, and unite to form 
‘one entire and perfect chrysolite.”” I do not ask what untrodden 
heights of holiness still towered above the Jesus whom I love. 
I do not anticipate a Christ that is to be, in whose glories the 
Christ to whom so many ages have looked up, shall be hidden. 
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When new religions ask my allegiance, or philosophy assures me 
that in the light of fresh knowledge it is time to have done with 
religion, I am content to say with Peter, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall 
Igo? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 


In Mr. Beard’s view, Jesus is the sacred blossoming of 
Humanity. He sees in Him— 


Large elements in order brought, 
A tract of calm from tempest made, 
And world-wide fluctuations sway’d, 
The vassal tides that follow thought. 


Christ is God’s revelation to man and in man of the God- 
like. God was present in him, not partially, as in us, but 
‘‘ without measure,” expressing through a true human soul 
his own spiritual nature. 


When we look at Christ, what are we to think of patriarchs 
and prophets of old, of all sweet singers in Israel, of the strength 
of the hero, and the whiteness of the saint, and the wisdom of 
the Rabbi? Still more can we bring into relation to him the old 
Greek sages, with their earnest, childlike search into the mys- 
teries of the universe: of Socrates, with his homely human 
wisdom; and the reverent, yet pitiful, awe of Adschylus and 
Sophocles before the mysterious sadness of human destiny ; of 
the sweetness of him—the Buddha—who, more than any other, 
preceded Christ in the path of self-sacrifice for man? The latest 
Evangelist supplies the answer. All wisdom, all goodness, all 
strength, are but manifestations of that Word of God, that Divine 
Reason, which is His Essence. The true light is known by its 
universality ; it is the light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. It shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not; it cometh to its own, and its own receiveth it 
not; but not the less is it the source of all truth, the inspirer of 
all goodness, the light of all our seeing, the life of all our 
strength. No human soul but is warmed and illumined by some 
spark of the Divine fire—a fire that, however neglected and 
quenched, can never be wholly extinguished while there are 
those whom it kindles into heroism, or moulds, after long dis- 
cipline, into saintliness, or inspires with thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn. And Christ is the finished manifestation 
of what God can and will do for a faithful human soul. He is 

38.—2 
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the perfected type of a process which is begun in every man, yet 
complete in none. He is the most signal proof of the fact that 
God is not only about us and above us, but in us. Humanity 
finds its highest realisation, not in stoical self-reliance, but in 
childlike trust : he is most truly man who stands in closest union 
with God. Christ is the firstborn of many brethren: humanity 
claims him as its own; his strength is our strength, his victory 
our victory, his God our God; the help which was his waits for 
us also, and he leads us into the presence of the universal Father. 


Now the reader’s attention is called to these passages not 
for the sake of the intellectual conception of the Divinity of 
Christ they express, but for the Evangelic zeal that breathes 
through them. They are not cold and lifeless, but glowing 
and warm, with a fervour ‘of attachment to Christ which 
many a Trinitarian might envy. There is a story told of a 
good woman who was much shocked at finding Robertson, 
of Brighton, reading Channing's sermons. She objected, 
** But Dr. Channing could not be a good man, because he 
did not believe in Christ.” ‘‘ Pardon me,” said Robertson, 
‘“he did—he loved Christ. I wish I adored him half as 
much as Dr. Channing did!” ‘‘ But he denied that he 
adored him.” ‘‘I cannot help that. If the lowliest re- 
verence and the most enthusiastic love constitute adoration, 
Dr. Channing worshipped Christ. I care not what a man 
says. His homage was more adoring than that of nine out 
of ten who call him God.” So Mr. Beard is representative 
of many in these days who, while they cannot accept the 
Orthodox doctrine of the Deity of Christ, have for him a 
fervour of love and a devoted attachment which makes him 
their Lord and Master. For what is it to be a disciple of 
Christ ? Is it to call him God; to say, Lord, Lord? No; 
but it is to have the mind which dwelt in Christ, the in- 
effable sense of oneness with the Father. 

The same sacred fire may be found burning equally bright 
in other pages of this volume. It is often asserted by Evan- 
gelical preachers that Unitarianism has no message for the 
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fallen, the degraded, the impure, because it has no keen 
sense of sin, and very imperfectly appreciates the dislocation 
wrought by sin and the sinner’s guilt. We commend to 
such people Mr. Gordon’s lecture on “ Salvation,” or the 
conclusion of Mr. Crosskey’s lecture on ‘‘ Man, the Offspring 
of God.’”’ One quotation must suffice : 


Let no one imagine that too strong a conviction of the dignity 
of life will bring in its train too feeble a sense of the horror 
of sin. Sin becomes more terrible in proportion to the depth 
of our faith that we are God's children. When we know what 
we might have been—how pure and just, how loving and true, 
how unselfish and brave—the shame of being what we are is the 
more bitter. What is the first cry and bitter grief on the loss 
of a dear friend but this: ‘‘O God, that I had better proved my 
love!”” As we feel the reality of a heavenly Father’s claims 
upon us, we are warned to take care betimes lest when we are 
passing into the silent land the cry of the same anguish should 
be forced from our lips. Those who have the highest sense of the 
sacredness of life, feel its degradation most keenly. Those 
who cherish the loftiest ideals of character, sorrow the most 
sadly over their own shortcomings. Paul was in sober and 
solemn earnest when he cried, ‘‘ Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, of whom I am the chief.” The glory of 
the Christ, whose stainless spirit might have been his, shone so 
brightly upon him, that the slightest imperfection of which he was 
conscious, became dark and black as a deadly sin. 

“When I was a monk,” said Luther, ‘“‘I frequently cor- 
responded with Dr. Staupitz. Once I wrote to him, ‘Oh, my 
sins! my sins! my sins!’ whereto he replied, ‘ You fain would 
be without sin; you have no right sin—such as murdering of 
parents, blaspheming, adultery, and the like. Thou hadst better 
keep a register of right and true sins, that so thou mayst not 
afflict thyself about small matters.’” Luther, like Paul, 
struggled towards so noble a height of holiness that none of 
his actions were of ‘“‘small” account; and, although he had 
committed no “right sins,” he could only cry, ‘‘ Oh, my sins! 
my sins! my sins!” Spiritual experiences such as these prove 
that to convince men of their childhood to God, will not cherish 
an ecstatic and sentimental boastfulness, but render iniquity 
more iniquitous to their souls. 
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Now it is not fanciful or far-fetched to say that this out- 
break of fervour in free Liberal Churches is largely due to 
the engrafting of a transcendental element upon a dogmatic 
stock in much the same way that Evangelicalism was made 
fervent under the Wesleys. Both Evangelicalism and 
Unitarianism were comparatively barren so long as they 
believed that they could frame a tolerably adequate scheme 
of the universe and search out the Almighty to perfection. 
To the finer spirits in Unitarian Churches God has come to 
be much more than the Wise Creator, the Benevolent 
Ruler, the Wonderful Contriver, or even the condescending 
King of the Paley-Priestley School. He might be all these, 
and yet separated from men by an impassable gulf, having 
no intimate, indissoluble relations with suffering, struggling 
humanity. But there is much in this book, especially in 
Mr. Armstrong’s lecture on the “Affirmation of God,” 
which goes to show that Unitarians have felt the utter 
inadequacy of the ‘‘ Opifex Deus” theory, and have been 
caught and drawn on by irresistible, viewless hands towards 
@ more spiritual conception. God is not simply Creator, 
Contriver, Ruler, King. He is the All in all; the Fire of 
love in the Soul ; the Light of reason ; the Yearning of hope ; 
the voice of conscience is the very same voice at whose 
sound Sinai trembled to its roots; the glory of the mid- 
night stars, the splendour of the noon-day sun, the 
ineffable sweetness of a mother’s face bent over her first- 
born, are the light of God’s countenance lifted upon us. 


Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 
When Mr. Armstrong speaks of ‘‘ the fulness of a Divine 
Presenceflooding thesoul,” he is using the language of Wesley’s 


hymns and Eckhart’s meditations. The old method clings to 
Mr. Armstrong still, but the wine of a new life runs through it. 


If God be Love, then Love is potent everywhere and always, 
thrills through the summer air, vibrates in the molecules of 
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matter, penetrates the being of the creatures who are sustained 
by the ever active energy of God. Love is nearer to us than the 
air, and closer to us than the warmth. But air we feel about 
our brow, and the kind warmth permeates our frames. How 
then should it be that love alone should have no direct mode of 
declaring itself to our consciousness? 


How, indeed ? 


Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit with Spirit can 
meet. 

It is along this line that there may be discerned a certain 
tendency to rapprochement between Evangelicals and 
Unitarians. Those who are most fervent in feeling in 
either camp, for whom God is! everything—light and love 
and glowing imagination within, glory, wonder, and beauty 
without—these will be drawn nearer to each other. 
Those whom an intellectual system satisfies will keep the 
farthest apart. So the apparently strange spectacle has 


been seen of a Unitarian minister finding himself at home 
in a Primitive Methodist pulpit, and the regular frequenters 
discovering in him no jarring note, but a warmth of devo- 
tion which made him one of themselves. It was once said 


of a well-known heresiarch among the Congregationalists, 
“ He preaches like a Comtist, and prays like a Methodist ;” 
and this fine, cultured, burning spirit, cast out by the 
* Union,”’ might have been heard any Sunday last summer 
preaching in a little old-fashioned Independent meeting- 
house in an agricultural village, to a crowd of horny- 
handed labourers, shepherds, hedgers, ditchers, ploughmen, 
and their children and wives. They, good souls, knew 
nothing of heresy; but they knew that he who talked to 
them was all aglow with a sympathy, a fellow-feeling, a 
message of peace and goodwill, that made the dingy meeting- 
house none other than the House of God and the gate of 
heaven. It is one of the most hopeful features of the 
Liberal movement of our day that it is often accompanied 
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by an apostolic zeal, and is much more concerned to touch 
the heart with a sense of God as near, than to explain the 
Being of God to the mind. And while Unitarians have 
of late years, in the utterances of Mr. Martineau, and men of 
. & like temper, advanced nearer to the Evangelic spirit, there 
has been a movement among Evangelicals away from the 
ancient strictness of Evangelic dogmas towards a more 
rational and Liberal faith. Not one Evangelical in ten 
thousand is to-day where the Evangelicals were thirty years 
ago. Mr. Dale tells us that ‘‘ Mr. Spurgeon stands alone 
among the modern leaders of Evangelical Nonconformists 
in his fidelity to the older Calvinistic creed.”” Mr. Dale 
himself is a brilliant dogmatist, and, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold tells us, makes ‘ wonderful sword-play’’ with his 
hard, polished intellectualism; but even Mr. Dale admits 
that the Evangelical theology is passing through a period of 
transition. His book on the “‘ Evangelical Revival” con- 
tains some remarkable confessions. ‘‘The Evangelical 
movement has produced no original theologian of the first 
or even the second rank;” ‘the power of the theological 
tradition is decaying ;” ‘‘ the authority of the theological 
tradition is lost.” In the preface he says, ‘‘ The position 
of those who are now entering upon ministerial work with 
a perfect faith in Christ, and with an earnest desire to be 
loyal to Him, is, on many accounts, difficult and perplexing. 
They have the strongest claim to generous sympathy. If 
my judgment on the present position of theological thought 
in Evangelical Churches is sound, they are breaking into 
new oceans, whose shores and rocks and currents have 
never been laid in human charts; they must steer by the 
sun and the stars.” Mr. Dale’s witness is unimpeach- 
able. Of course, he will not for one moment assent 
to the view that is here taken of the probable 
issues of the movement of Evangelicals away from the 
Evangelic tradition. His hopes are fixed in a re- 
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constructed theology. With many others, he is on the 
look-out for the advent of some modern Butler, or John 
Howe, or Calvin, the coming theologian, who shall furnish 
the world with a new intellectual system of the universe, 
and map out the Infinite afresh. There are others who 
think that the days of such ‘‘ masters in Israel ”’ are for ever 
gone. Meanwhile, there is a growing conviction, shared as 
largely by Evangelicals as by Unitarians, that the saving 
element in religion is not in opinions and definitions at all, 
but in mercy, pity, peace, and love, and that men may find 
a common basis for worship and work in the sphere of the 
spiritual sympathies, and that there is often a drawing of 
heart to heart where there are the widest theological differ- 
ences. Nothing can be said on this subject half so well as 
that which has been already said by Mr. Baldwin Brown in 
a lecture on ‘‘ The Theological Revolution,” and with that 
passage this article may fitly conclude :—‘‘ No thoughtful 
observer of the progress of opinion can have failed to note 
that, during the last generation, ecclesiastical and theolo- 
gical ideas have steadily declined as a basis of fellowship and 
co-operation, while spiritual ideas have taken their place: 
Men are increasingly drawn together by that which belongs 
to the sphere of the sympathies, and those beliefs which 
mould the life ; while they attach less and less importance 
to merely intellectual agreement with regard to the proposi- 
tions in which they express their judgment about the forms 
of truth. The old medieval conception of unity, the unity 
of the faith, which stood visibly in assent to dogmas pro- 
pounded as the Catholic faith by the Catholic Church, and 
which has lasted far on into the Protestant ages, shows at 
length that it is wearing out as the basis of the spiritual 
confederation of men. It is felt now that there may be a 
true spiritual oneness—oneness of interior conviction, aim, 
hope, and work—beneath very diverse intellectual concep- 
tions of the deep things of God; while, cn tke other hand 
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there may be much spiritual separation, and even intense 
repulsion, between those who repeat the same creed, recog- 
nise the same teachers, use the same offices of devotion, 
and belong by profession to the same Church. It is not so 
very long since a distinguished member of the Church of 
England said publicly, in the ‘leading journal,’ of another 
yet more distinguished member of the same Church,—a man 
who, perhaps, of all living men, has rendered the noblest 
service to Christianity and his country,—that they did not 
believe in the same God. Unity of theological belief or 
confession—-I by no means confound the two, but the 
principle in a measure holds good of both—is no sort of 
guarantee of that central oneness out of which alone true 
heart-fellowship and co-operation can spring.” 


JOSEPH Woop. 





MARRIED WOMEN’S DEBTS. 


HE theoretical position of an English wife, as ex- 
pounded by recent legal decisions, is, to say the least, 
a curious one. The current opinion is that, socially, she has 
increased the importance of her position by marriage. She 
has become the head of a household in its domestic depart- 
ment; she generally regulates all its internal arrangements, 
engages and dismisses the servants, purchases all the provi- 
sions for the family, orders their clothing, buys what new 
furniture the increasing requirements of the establishment 
demand, and sees that the old furniture is kept in repair. 
All this is done in most households, as a matter of course, 
by the mistress. It awakens no suspicion in the minds of 
the milliner, the butcher, or the greengrocer when a lady 
walks into his establishment to order goods for herself, her 
children, or her family ; it would, on the contrary, excite 
his astonishment if the master, the legal head of the house- 
hold, came in her place to purchase the bonnets, the legs of 
mutton, or the potatoes. And yet,in supplying goods to this 
apparently important person, these tradesmen are serving 
one who has no responsibility of her own in the matter, and 
who has not, necessarily, any responsible person behind her 
to take the consequences of her actions. The law has, by a 
unique exercise of ingenuity, chosen to set her free to 
obtain what credit she can without causing any inconve- 
nient consequences to herself or her friends. 
There was a remarkable decision given some time ago 
against an unfortunate butcher, who had supplied meat to 
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an apparently affluent family at a cost which would have 
completely supported a curate’s household for the period of 
time represented on the account. In this case the husband 
was insane, and the wife had an ample sum allowed to her 
annually for the maintenance of her establishment and the 
support of her children. She spent all the sum in one year 
without paying the butcher’s bill; and the legal comment 
on the fact was that the bill need not be paid at all. She 
could not be made responsible, and nobody else could. So 
the butcher, a comparatively poor man, had the pleasure of 
paying for his cows and his sheep, and of handing them over 
for the sustenance of a luxurious household without re- 
ceiving a penny in return. The household could go on as 
before, with undiminished servants ; the lady could live as 
before, with an uncurtailed number of dresses; and the 
butcher, if necessary, must go into the Bankruptcy Court, it 
being nobody’s business to see that he was paid. 

The recent decision against Messrs. Debenham and 
Freebody, which was confirmed by the House of Lords, 
affords, perhaps, a still more serious example of the position 
in which the law places married women. 

It appears, from this decision, that a husband may make 
a private allowance to his wife, and, if she exceeds it by the 
purchase of dresses which need be in no way unsuited to 
the requirements of her position, neither he nor she is 
obliged to pay the tradesman who has supplied the dresses. 
The tradesman has no means of knowing that the husband 
makes his wife an allowance. The style of dress ordered 
affords no hint that he is providing an article which the 
husband would disapprove of, or could not afford to pay for. 
The County Court backs him up in the recovery of other 
debts incurred in a similar way, and the lady is apparently 
a responsible person, living in harmony with her husband, 
and acting undoubtedly as his agent in the purchase of 
some household goods. 
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It seems, therefore—at least, so far as a feminine brain 
can follow these intricate decisions of masculine justice— 
that married women are the only sane adult persons in 
England who can contract debts without making themselves 
or any one else responsible for their payment. 

Probably the majority of middle-class women have allow- 
ances made to them by-their husbands for dress and other 
personal expenses, because this is found to be the most 
convenient arrangement for both husband and wife. And 
it is, doubtless, the case of many a wife, that she must, at 
times, find her allowance inconveniently small; and yet, 
because of her sympathy with her husband's desires for 
economy, she may not wish to demand from him a larger 
sum. She now understands, for the first time, that it is 
possible (on any future occasion, when an important invita- 
tion, or some other particular temptation, causes her to 
wish for an unusually expensive dress) to go and order such 
a dress at one of the shops where she is accustomed to make 
her purchases, and where credit would certainly not be 
refused to her, and afterwards to decline payment, on the 
plea that she has already spent the yearly sum allowed to 
her by her husband. No one would suffer except the shop- 
keeper. She could, with a tranquil mind, watch him 
taking his case from one Court to another, and know that 
he was only wasting his money, and could not touch her 
husband's pocket or her own. 

The anomaly of the position seems to lie in the fact that 
the law has chosen for many generations to consider a 
woman’s personality sunk in that of her husband as soon 
as she marries. What rights belonged to her in days long 
past, when the early Saxon. idea of partnership in marriage 
still survived, passed away long ago. -The feeling of the 
judges has been what it still is, that ‘‘the husband must 
be protected.”” They cannot any of them be in the remotest 
danger of becoming either shopkeepers or wives; it is too 
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much, therefore, perhaps to expect that the necessity of 
protecting these two classes should present itself as strongly 
to the judicial mind. The judges of the past gradually 
decided away all a wife’s ancient rights of dower and rights 
to her own property, until she had no claim on her husband 
beyond the barest maintenance while he lived, and might be 
made a beggar at his death, even if she had brought him a 
fortune in money. The unfairness became so iniquitous 
that direct legislation had to be brought to bear on the sub- 
ject, and a new law made to correct the partial leanings of 
individual judgments. 

Other upright men, besides judges, look at the matter in 
the same way; they answer indignantly, ‘‘The husbarid 
must be protected,” when it is a question of the difficulties — 
an extravagant wife may bring upon his head; and they 
reply, on the other hand (with the same complete sense of 
justice and unanswerable logic), ‘‘ Well, well, she must take 
the consequences of marrying him,” when it is a question 
of the difficulties an extravagant husband may bring upon 
the head of his wife. 

This existing right of a wife to incur debt without responsi- 
bility is a curious survival, when so many of her ancient 
wrongs are already dying and some are actually dead. 
The old problem of the law with regard to marriage 
seemed to be, How was a man to be enabled to marry 
a woman with the greatest possible advantage, and the 
least possible inconvenience to himself. The first idea 
to be carried out was, of course, that everything she 
had should become his; the second was, that nothing 
he had should become hers. Some security had to be 
left to her for a decent maintenance while he lived, or 
else it was to be doubted whether even the meek woman 
of the past could be tempted into matrimony. Pro- 
perty questions being disposed of satisfactorily, to his com- 
plete gain and her total loss (except when family interests, 
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more imperative than individual rights, interfered), there 
remained the difficulty of her character. It was natural and 
right that he should profit by her fortune, if she had any ; it 
was, however, as a learned judge has told us, “‘ monstrous” 
that he should lose by her extravagance. The partnership 
must be without risk—at least to himself, however his wife 
or the world outside might suffer. The woman had sunk 
her own individuality when she married; it now appears 
that she had not sunk it into that of her husband, but into 
nothing: it did not exist any more. As she had no property 
rights, she could not be responsible for debt ; and her hus- 
band, although he had her property rights, need not be 
responsible either. 

The position does not seem, strictly speaking, a reason- 
able one. If a woman is a man’s housekeeper, or his 
servant, she can make her own debts; if she orders things 
for which he is not responsible, she becomes so herself: the 
tradesman has therefore some sort of protection. But it is 
not so with a wife; and it is surely an anomaly in the 
present day that the law which has deprived a married 
woman of the responsibility of every other adult person 
should declare that the responsibility is not transferred, but 
annulled. The fact that her husband is excused from pay- 
ing the bills she incurs because he makes her a sufficient 
personal allowance should, in all equity, carry the conclu- 
sion that the tradesman has a claim on that allowance, just 
as he would have on the wages of a housemaid or a house- 
keeper. It seems to us what a learned judge might call 
“monstrous” that the wife should not suffer even a slight 
contraction of her next year’s expenditure for past extrava- 
gance, while the tradesman must pay for his ignorance of 
her family arrangements by total loss. 

It is possible that the much-to-be-considered husband 
may object to his wife’s liability to be sued separately; he 
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may even dislike to see her wearing shabby dresses one year 
in her effort to pay for the extravagance of the year before. 
If, however, he desires the luxury of a wife who is not a 
legally responsible person, and wishes to avoid the un- 
pleasant, consequences of her being considered one, he should 
be willing to become responsible in her place. He has the 
choice of two positions, even after rejecting the theory of 
partnership and equality. He may allow his wife to have 
as definite a claim upon him as a servant receiving wages, 
which would put her into a position to be sued separately ; 
or he may consider her 4 piece of living domestic property. 
The latter is, perhaps, the nearer to the position he has so 
far preferred to accept ; but if he so chooses, he must in all 
reason be willing to be as responsible for the actions of his 
wife as he is for any other domestic creature whose owner 
he has thought fit to become. If she has about the same 
claim upon him as his horse or his dog (that is to say, for 
sufficient maintenance and decent usage), and if the law 
puts her as much out of the pale of independent civil action 
as these animals, he ought to be as responsible for her mis- 
doings as he is for theirs. If his dog worries his neighbour’s 
poultry, he must pay damages; if his horse puts its heel 
through his neighbour’s window, he must settle the con- 
sequent glazier’s bill. He has to suffer for the misdoings of 
the domestic creatures he chooses to adopt, and he should 
suffer in the same way for his wife’s. 

It appears, however, that he may reject all these alter- 
natives ; he may make his wife an exception to every rule, 
even while he is clothing her with apparent authority, and 
letting her act as his ostensible (convenient word to be taken 
up or thrown aside as required) agent; even although he 
would, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, be insulted if 
he were called upon by a tradesman for confirmation of his 
wife’s authority. Courtesy to him requires that her re- 
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sponsible position should be received without question by 
outsiders ; justice to him demands that he should not be 
involved in the results. 

We are told that the result of these decisions, though 
they are ‘‘ severe” to the tradesmen, will, on the whole, be 
beneficial. They will discourage the credit system. We 
cannot, however, consider this a satisfactory plea for any 
injustice, however small. If the credit system is to be 
attacked, let it be attacked openly and directly, and let 
not the line of attack be conducted through one class 
of customers only. But even supposing that the 
side-blow given to the credit system by these decisions 
may have a favourable moral influence, the indirect 
encouragement given to men to irresponsibility concerning 
the conduct of their wives must have an unfavourable one 
to balance it. Itis not good for society in general that a 
man should be able to choose the mistress of his household 
and the mother of his children entirely according to the 
money or position she possesses, and without regard to the 
inconvenient points of her character. It may be supposed 
that the most selfish men consider a little before marrying 
a foolish wife, when they know that they will have to bear 
the consequences of her folly; and such a controlling 
thought is needed by many selfish men. The importance 
of character in matrimonial choice, and the wrongfulness of 
entering into a partnership with levity or faultiness, when 
it will put such levity or faultiness into a position pregnant 
with consequences to society, are by no means too deeply 
impressed on the present generation. Therefore, for the 
sake of society in general, it is not advisable that a man 
should know that he may marry a thriftless, self-indulgent 
woman, who is obviously unfit to direct servants, or to 
educate children, with little loss or inconvenience to himself. 

In conclusion, we would ask if there is no immediate 

39 
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protection for the shopkeeper ; for, in many cases, he will 
not be able to accomplish at once the change to the no- 
credit system. If a woman cannot be sued civilly, may she 
not be sued criminally, and charged with obtaining goods 
on false pretences, whenever she has allowed the shop- 
keeper to believe that her husband will hold himself 
responsible for the debts she incurs? 


A. ARMITT. 





SOME NOTES ON THE REVISED VERSION. 


CANNOT better introduce these Notes on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament than by recording my 
emphatic dissent from Archdeacon Denison in his refusal 
even to thank, or to be a party to thanking, the Revisers 
for their ten or eleven years’ self-sacrificing and arduous 
toil. For my part, I think we ought to be devoutly thank- 
ful that we have got a New Version at all. I do not know 
that any of the subscribers to the Modern Review are 
likely to feel quite so deep an interest in getting the best 
rendering of the best text as the Archdeacon himself ought 
to feel. I suppose that most of them believe that the true 
credentials of religion lie deeper than Authorised Versions 
or Revised Translations, or Greek MSS. either; that they 
are written not with pen and ink, not inscribed on paper 
or parchment, nor even engraved on stone, but rather 
stamped indelibly on the fleshy tablets of the heart. Our 
religion, I imagine, would survive not only the corruption 
of texts but the destruction of Bibles, and recreate itself 
with every new-born soul—for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. But the history of religion is a matter only next 
in importance to the essence of religion; and we like 
to read that history in reliable records. We do not want 
the theology of the tenth, the seventeenth, or the nine- 
teenth century to be obtruded upon us when we are trying 
to study that of the first or second. Therefore, though in 
an inferior degree to Archdeacon Denison, we are inte- 
rested, and deeply interested, in a faithful Version of the 
39—2 
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New Testament, and ought to be thankful even for a 
very partially successful attempt to give it us. But if I 
am opposed to Archdeacon Denison on the general question 
of gratitude, I am still more at issue with him in respect 
of the reasons, or rather the unreasons, on which his grati- 
tude is withheld. His chief objection to the Revision is the 
presence among the Revisers of the Rev. Dr. Vance Smith. 
I wonder whether it would be as easy to substantiate the 
even comparative orthodoxy of some of the copyists and 
interpolators—Arians, Nestorians, Monophysites, Gnostics, 
Donatists, Manichees—through whose hands the Greek text 
must have passed, as it would that of the respected and 
much maligned Professor at the Carmarthen College. My 
sentiments with regard to that gentleman are of a very dif- 
ferent kind. I wish that there had been ten men on the 
Company, combining Dr. Vance Smith’s candour and erudi- 
tion with Archdeacon Denison’s sturdiness of stubborn 
determination. Then, indeed, we might have had a 
Revision which needed not to be revised again—at least 
for some time to come. As it is, this is not the case. 
Revision alike of text and of translation is first only half 
done ; secondly, done with a sublime inconsistency ; thirdly, 
in some notorious cases, is of a positively retrograde and 
reactionary character. In too many instances the Revisers, 
like the Pharisees of old, have tithed mint and anise and 
cummin, and left out of sight the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy and faith; nay, in one instance, at 
least, the most elementary canons of fairness and veracity. 

On a general survey of the Revised Version, I am sorely 
tempted to cry with Dicwopolis, in the “‘ Acharnians” of 
Aristophanes : 


While many a thing has cut me to the heart, 
Few, very few, have pleased me—three or four; 
My woes are thousand-sandfold shingle stones. 


But let me begin with praise. Mein erst Gesang sei Preis 
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und Dank. In Matthew v. 22, instead of ‘‘ Every one who 
is angry with his brother without a cause,” we read, ‘“‘ Every 
one who is angry with his brother,” making the prohibition 
absolute. This emendation rests on the authority of the 
Sinaitic and Vatican Codices. It is abundantly substantiated 
by Scholia, and citations from the Fathers. The ei«j 
(without cause) is a mere gloss. It totally subverts the in- 
tention of the passage ; for where was ever the angry man 
who would allow that he had no cause for his anger? See, 
on this head, Tischendorf’s ‘‘ Editio Octava Critica Major.” 
We could have spared the marginal note, ‘‘ Many ancient 
authorities insert without cause’’; or, at least, we would 
improve it into ‘‘ Many ancient authorities, withont cause, 
add without cause.” A still more important emendation is 
that of Matthew vi. 4, 6, 18, where in all three places the 
word “‘openly”’ is left out. This, too, is an undoubted 
gloss, absent from all the best MSS., and it utterly ruins the 
unworldliness of the promise, ‘‘ Thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee,” by the introduction of an other- 
worldliness, the notion of a big display at the Day of Judg- 
ment, wholly foreign, as I believe, to the spirituality of the 
mind of Christ, a corruption of Christianity far more per- 
nicious than any metaphysical dogma, because it cuts at the 
very foundation of Christian ethics, and, moreover, is ‘‘ un- 
derstanded of the people,”’ and appeals to the vulgarest and 
most selfish instincts. Here, too, we have the benefit un- 
mixed. We have no marginal reading, invoking ancient 
authorities to neutralise the value of the emended text. If 
the Revisers had done nothing else than restore this passage 
to its pristine purity, they would have deserved well of their 
country. 

With regard to the ‘‘ Evil One,” in the Lord’s Prayer, 
it is literally a choice of evils. There is no doubt that 
Jesus believed, or, at least, did not disbelieve, in a per- 
sonal devil. The real evil in the matter is that our 
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English language cannot imitate the undoubted ambi- 
guity of the Greek original, as the Germans do when they 
improve upon Luther, by rendering ‘‘ Erlise uns von dem 
Bésen,” instead of “‘von dem Uebel.” That is the ideal 
translation, and, like the Greek, would be understood by 
the superstitious infallibly of a Person, by the cultured 
of abstract Evil. 

As for the Hell of Fire, I agree with Dr. Vance Smith, 
that Gehenna would be much better, because a proper name 
should be rendered as a proper name: and I will only add 
with regard to ‘“‘hell”’ that it is an interesting and curious 
fact that the same root should be employed in Latin for the 
vault above, and in the Teutonic tongues for the vault 
beneath. Calum and Hille, ciel and hell are etymologically 
identical in everything but gender, termination, and mean- 
ing. The notion common to both is hollowness, xoidov in 
Greek: And itis a fair question which is the more hollow— 
the popular heaven or the popular hell. In one of Sweden- 
borg’s visions he met with a number of people who were 
perfectly comfortable in hell, being under the pleasing hallu- 
cination that they were in heaven all the time. There is 
much profundity of insight in this vision of Swedenborg’s. 

The inconsistency of the Revisers is often extraordinary. 
They have mistranslated Gehenna, which is a proper name, 
and they have refused to translate Raca, which is not a 
proper name. As for wwpé, which they still call “fool,” 
they may be right or they may be wrong. If they are right, 
I am afraid 8. Paul must fall under the condemnation ; if 
they are wrong, and “‘O vain man!” is nearer the true 
meaning (and this, at all events, is the sense of Raca), it 
bears equally hard upon the author of the Epistle ascribed 
to James. But it comes to much the same thing whether 
we regard the word as Greek or Hebrew. Probably it was 
one of those expressions in which Greeks were accustomed 
to indulge in a sort of popular etymology, half unconsciously 
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identifying the Greek pwpé with the Hebrew Moreh. The 
word pwpé has had a curious history since then. In many 
parts of Greece, especially in the Peloponnese, which is 
popularly supposed thence to have derived its name—though 
others say it is from its resemblance to a mulberry leaf— 
pwpe has become a simple vocative interjection, generally 
coupled with adedpé, so that you may any day hear the 
Greek peasant shouting to his compeers across the fields, 
Mopé aéded#é, literally ‘“‘ brother fool!” merely to attract 
his attention, or to emphasize a remark. But he does not 
mean to call his brother a fool. The phrase has degenerated 
to a mere exclamation, pretty nearly equivalent to ‘‘ Halloa, 
there,’ or “I say!” In all these matters a slavish 
literalism is abhorrent to common sense and the spirit of 
the Gospel. 

To pass to another point. Dr. Vance Smith has dwelt: 
at some length, and with great justice, on the insufficient. 
attention paid by the Revisers to the idioms of Hellenistic- 
Greek. I fully endorse all he has said, and I have some-. 
thing to add to it. What is called Hellenistic Greek is. 
partly Hebraistic, but to a still larger extent it is simply 
Modern Greek in the making. Is it too much to expect . 
among a score of Revisers that some one or more of them 
should have some acquaintance with Greek in a later stage - 
than that of classical times ? 

*T will save us from a thousand snares 
To mind Romaic young. 

Never was this so brought home to me as by reading~ 
the Revised Version. In every passage where the words- 
6 pixporepos, 6 peifwv occur, the Revisers have rendered 
either in text or margin “the less” or “the greater)” 
making next to nonsense of the English. Now, as w 
matter of fact in modern Greek,—that is, in good 
idiomatic modern Greek, uncorrupted by pedants,— 
6 puxporepos, x.T.r., is the only possible way of saying “‘ the 
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least ;"’ 6 yxpdtaros would mean not “the least,” but 
the ‘‘ very little one.” And I am not aware that the 
article is ever in the New Testament joined with the 
superlative degree, in the sense of “‘ the greatest,” “the 
least,’’ and the like. The same kind of ignorant worship of 
classical antiquity has caused the Revisers to translate . 
Matthew xxiii. 25, yéuovow é€£ dprayis nal axpacias, “ are 
full from extortion and excess;”’ and worst of all Mark 
xi. 19, Grav de eyévero é£eropevero ékw Tis Todews, 
“every evening he went forth out of the city,” with the 
marginal note, ‘‘Greek: Whenever evening came ,’’—in spite 
of the Alexandrian, which actually reads dre, and the 
Vulgate and Itala, which translate guum vespera facta esset, 
and quum serum factum esset respectively; as if every 
post-classical writer from Polybius onwards did not use 
6tav with the aorist indicative for ére, and it were not 
obvious to the meanest intelligence that if the writer had 
wished to say ‘“‘ whenever evening came,” he would have 
written dodxis dye éyévero. One feels tempted to adapt the 
celebrated sarcasm of Lord Westbury, and observe to the 
Revisers that if they had only known a little later Greek, 
they would have known a little of everything. The same 
fallacious literalism, in a milder form, gives us, ‘‘ Leave 
the dead to bury their dead,” instead of ‘‘ Let the dead 
bury their dead”; and retains the Authorised rendering, 
*“* Let be,” ‘‘let us see,” ddes, Swpev, in apparent ignorance 
of the fact that des, iSwpev and the like, are the begin- 
nings of the Romaic ds, idwuev, &c., the subjunctive, 
by itself, no longer in New Testament Greek having suffi- 
cient hortatory force to stand alone. In the marginal notes 
to the Apocalypse we have ‘one voice,” ‘‘ one” angel, 
and so forth, where the numeral, as in English and modern 
Greek, is simply the indefinite article. 

So, too, the goats at the day of judgment, ép/qua, 
become “‘kids” in the margin, as though all the saints were 
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adults and all the sinners children. Thus, again, Aoudpia 
are “little boats,” and so on, the modern employment of 
diminutives without any force, though it dates back to 
Aristophanes, being left altogether out of sight. The servile 
adherence to supposed classical usage in some places, is 
only to be equalled by the utter disregard of all Greek 
usage in others. For instance, in Mark x. 32, as an optional 
rendering for ‘‘‘ they that followed were afraid,” itself a very 
doubtful translation, we read in the margin, “‘ but some as 
they followed were afraid.” Now of 5 cannot mean “ but 
some,” unless only in the sense of ‘but others,’ when 
preceded by of wév. Od 85é in the sense of ‘‘ but some,” as 
though it were adAd tives, or Ties Syas, is neither 
Classical, Alexandrian, Hellenistic, Byzantine, Medieval, 
nor Modern Greek. It is not Greek at all. What is gained 
by giving in the margin as an alternative for “‘ depart from 
me, ye cursed,” ‘‘ Depart from me under a curse”? No 
one who is familiar with the vocative carnpayévo in Modern 
Greek will doubt that the plural is also vocative here. Or 
if there be a doubt, why not render simply ‘‘ Depart from 
me, accursed,” leaving the reader to take his choice how he 
understands it? What authority is there, again, for the 
marginal and mild euphemism, ‘ scourge severely,” as a 
translation of dvyotouyjoes? Why should «jros be rendered 
sea-monster, except to enable some persons of rather feeble 
faith to accept the story of the whale swallowing Jonah, as 
if an old legend of this kind demanded scientific plausibility 
in all its details. Perhaps a whale was meant; perhaps it 
was not. 

We pass on to Luke ii. 2, and here we find an alteration 
of considerable importance, which, all things considered, is 
one of the most audacious proceedings it has ever been my 
fortune to come across. 

In place of the Authorised Version, “ This taxing was 
first made when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria,’’ an un- 
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doubtedly correct rendering of the reading which King 
James’ translators had before them, viz., Ait % dzroypadi) 
mpatn éyévero wyyepovevortos Tis Xuplas Kupnviov, the Re- 
visers have substituted without a marginal note or a 
word of comment, ‘“ This was the first enrolment made 
when Quirinius was Governor of Syria.” 

Now, had it been the practice of the Revisers to follow a 
text which they considered the best, and take no notice of 
one for which they thought the evidence was not so good, 
we might have dissented from their conclusions, as in this 
case I most emphatically do, but we should have no cause 
to complain. But such is not their practice, still less is it 
their profession. On the contrary, in their Preface they 
state expressly—‘‘ Many places still remain in which, for 
the present, it would not be safe to accept one reading to 
the absolute exclusion of others. In these cases we have 
given alternative readings wherever they seem to be of 
sufficient importance or interest to deserve notice. In the 
introductory formula, the phrases “‘many ancient authori- 
ties,’ ‘some ancient authorities,’ are used with some latitude 
to denote a greater or lesser proportion of those authorities 
which have a distinctive right to be called ancient. These 
authorities comprise not only Greek manuscripts, some of 
which were written in the fourth and fifth centuries, but 
versions of a still earlier date in different languages, and 
also quotations by Christian writers of the second and 
following centuries.” So much for their profession, and 
now what of their practice? Why,so faras I can dis- 
cover, whenever there is anything whatever to be said for a 
reading which has long been a favourite for dogmatic 
reasons, although the balance of evidence may be over- 
whelmingly against it, that time-hallowed reading is put in 
the margin, and bolstered up by the somewhat vague declara- 
tion that it is supported by many ancient authorities. And 
here, by the way, I may remark on the most unfortunate 
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and misleading system of reference adopted in the foot- 
notes of the continuous Greek text, which the Oxford Press 
has issued under the editorship of one of the Revisers, my 
old tutor, Archdeacon Palmer, as a companion volume to 
the Revised New Testament. Here these various readings 
given in the margin of the Revised Version as supported by 
ancient authorities, are found with the capital letters A., 
A.S., or A.S.M., or some one or more of these, appended. 
Now, in Tischendorf’s English New Testament, 1869, A. is 
the accepted symbol for the Alexandrine, S. for the Sinaitic 
Manuscript, while M. is used by Tischendorf and others to 
represent another uncial MS. The natural consequence is» 
that the half-instructed reader will be led to suppose that 
the letters A.S.M. in the continuous Greek text define and 
interpret the vague expression ‘‘ many ancient authorities” 
in the margin of the Revised New Testament to mean the 
Alexandrine, the Sinaitic, and the Parisian Codex 48 
respectively. If he be a discreet man, he will read the 
Preface to the Greek Text, where he will learn, possibly to 
his dismay, that A. means simply the reading supposed to 
have been followed by the Translators of the Authorised 
Version, 8. means the third edition of Stephanus, and M. 
means margin of Revised New Testament. So that, so far 
as any positive information on the part of the Revisers goes, 
the many ancient authorities reduce themselves to one 
Greek Text, and two English Versions, dating 1550, 1611, 
and 1881 respectively ; all of them venerable, no doubt, but 
not one of them of very high antiquity, and the last 
decidedly late. However, it will be said that if any one is 
foolish enough, or ignorant enough, to be misled in this 
way, he deserves to be misled. Yet it seemed worth while 
to put in a plea for the weaker brethren amongst us, such 
as that excellent Methodist minister, who is reported to 
have said, in a sermon on the dangers of carnal learning, 
‘““What do we want, brethren, with Latin, and Hebrew, 
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and Greek? Is not Paul’s fine old Saxon English good 
enough for us?” 

To return, however, to the subject immediately before us. 
As a rule, whenever Stephanus and the Authorised Transla- 
tion are supported by any evidence at all worth naming in 
their divergence from the reading adopted in the text, a 
translation of their reading is given in the margin as 
supported by ancient authority. This is both the profession 
and the almost universal practice of the Revisers; and, 
therefore, the uninstructed reader, when he comes to Luke 
ii. 2, relying on the pledged word of the Revisers that they 
have always inserted a various reading in the margin, when- 
ever it was at all deserving of consideration, a pledge twice 
repeated in the Preface, will at once conclude that our 
Authorised Version, “This taxing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria,” is a simple error, 
and that the reading on which it was founded—airn 7 
aroypag? mpwrn éyévero—rests upon no ancient authority 
whatever. This he is justified in inferring—nay, this he is 
bound to infer. What are the facts of the case? I am 
almost ashamed to state them. The reading, airn 7 
arroypaq? is, in the first place, the commonest reading ; it 
is supported by nine uncial MSS., among them the Alexan- 
drian, and by the Sahidic and Coptic versions. It was 
adopted by Tischendorf in 1859, retained by him till 
Christmas, 1868, and only abandoned by him between 
Christmas, 1868, and Ascension Day, 1869. And why? 
The only two ancient authorities that simply omit the 
article are the Vatican and the Codex Bezez, one of them 
earlier, and the other later, than the Alexandrian. And 
now we naturally ask on which side is the Codex Sinaiticus ? 
Well, in the first place, the article appears there, 
but Tischendorf decides that it was inserted at the 
beginning of the seventh century. The original reading, 
however, of the Sinaitic MS. is not air) droypady, but 
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ait aroypadyv—a later hand, still in the fourth century, 
or, possibly, as Tischendorf thinks, the writer himself, 
afterwards corrected, or thought to correct, adrhy droypapyv 
into ait) dmroypagy. This is the reading that Tischen- 
dorf adopts in his ‘“‘ Editio Octava Critica Major,” and 
this is the reading the Revisionists have followed without 
so much as a hint that any other is for a moment 
to be thought of. Tischendorf seems never to have 
asked himself the question, How are we to explain 
so ungrammatical a reading as avryv dmoypadpny ? 
Now, I think I can undertake to explain it; and if my 
explanation is correct, it is fatal to the reading of the 
Revisionists. I have very serious doubts whether, if the 
truth were known, ATTHNAIIOLPA®HN is the reading of 
the Sinaitic MS. at all. It never could be meant to be 
the reading by any sane scribe who wrote it. If he wrote 
it, he wrote it in absence of mind, not attending to the 
meaning, and he copied it from something else. What did 
he copy it from? Any one who will look at an uncial 
MS. like the Sinaitic, and observe how the middle line of 
the N sometimes begins a little below the tip of the first 
line, and ends a little above the tip of the second; any one 
who will then inspect the H, and remark how the cross- 
line sometimes slants, will see how easily the two letters 
might be confused in writing and confounded in reading ; 
and, for my own part, I feel strongly inclined to the 
opinion that ATTHNAITOTPA®HNIIPOTH (observe, not 
IIPQTHN) is simply either a misreading of Tischendorf’s, 
or a miswriting of the original scribe for ATTHHAIIO- 
TPA®HHIIPOTH. Thus I believe that in the Sinaitic, or 
the text on which it was based, so far from there being no 
article, the article occurred twice over, and if we are to follow 
the Sinaitic, we should translate neither with the Authorised, 
“‘ This taxing was first made when Cyrenius was Governor of 
Syria,” nor with the Revisers, ‘‘ This was the first enrol- 
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ment made when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria;” but 
‘This, the first taxing, was made when Cyrenius was 
Governor of Syria.”” But what, then, in the face of this 
conflicting evidence, induced two-thirds of the Revisers, at 
the least, to vote for this alteration of the received text and 
the received version, and its total suppression in the 
margin? Was it simply Tischendorf’s authority? Cer- 
tainly not; for when it is a question of correcting the 
grammar of the Apocalypse, where possible, they have 
boldly done so, in defiance alike of Tischendorf and the best 
MSS., to the no small imperilling of their souls, if we may 
believe the concluding words of the Seer of Patmos’ Isle. 
And surely it was not MSS., and it was not Tischendorf, 
that caused them so carefully to suppress all indications of 
any other reading in the margin, or the accompanying 
Greek Text. It was quite another consideration. 


Man merkt die Absicht, und man wird verstimmt. 


‘**One marks the object, and one gets annoyed,” as Goethe 
says in Faust. It was to save the historical credit of 
the Evangelist. It was in order to suggest that this was 
the first enrolment (not taxation) under a previous 
governorship of Quirinius, of which enrolment history else- 
where contains no record, whereas ten or fourteen years 
afterwards, when Quirinius was for the second time 
Governor of Syria (though it is more than doubtful whether 
he ever was so before), the taxation which history does 
record did take place. 

It is needless to say that the credit of the Evangelist, if 
it is worth saving, is not to be saved by such miserable 
expedients as this. It is much better, as Keim says, to 
acknowledge a simple error of the writer, which one may 
well pardon him if one has regard to the absence of his 
data for chronological calculation on the one hand, and on 
the other to the ideal beauty and truth of ‘the thought that 
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Jesus was born at the time of the complete enslavement of 
his people, which, however, was also the time of their 
enrolment into the empire of the world. The error itself, 
however, we may all the more readily concede, in that a 
series of demonstrable historical errors have befallen him, 
and that in connection with the very same historical 
problem. Thus he designates the taxing as a taxing of the 
whole Roman world, whereas it was confined to Syria. 
Moreover, Luke (supposing him as Keim, and the Revisers, 
doubtless, do, the author of Acts v. 37), has spoken of the 
taxing in such a manner as (1) to place it after the rise of 
Theudas (this time too late instead of too early), which, 
however, took place many years later under the Emperor 
Claudius; (2) so as to make the orator Gamaliel, at the 
time of the Emperor Tiberius, speak of the rise of 
Theudas as a thing of the past, whereas it was still in the 
future. 

To substitute ‘‘ enrolment” for ‘‘ taxing” is also a feeble 
expedient. ‘‘ Taxing” means, literally and etymologically, 
registration, census, or enrolment, taking stock of popula- 
tion, property, and effects, with a view to levying imposts. 
The Latin words descriptio, professio, with which the 
various Latin versions and the citations of the Latin fathers 
translate the Greek doypady, have the same technical 
sense. The dmoypady of Luke vii. 2 is the droypady 
of Acts v. 37, which the Revisionists, consistently enough, 
also translate ‘“‘ enrolment.” This was the ‘‘enrolment” for 
purposes of taxation that occasioned the insurrection under 
Judas Galileus. It was the first enrolment. Had there 
been a previous one, there would have also been a previous 
insurrection ; and we should certainly have heard of it. 
No previous one was possible, for the simple reason that 
until the time of the taxation, Judea had not been annexed. 

I now come to something more agreeable, but I have to 
go back to Mark for it. Before, however, I advert to this 
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pleasing feature, I must remark on one that is not quite so 
pleasing, because it places in the strongest relief the utter 
inconsistency and vacillation of the Revisers. They intro- 
duce vio} @eod, in Mark i. 1, into the text, against 
Tischendorf's quite unanswerable arguments, and only 
remark in the margin : ‘Some ancient authorities omit the 
Son of God.” I should think so. The interpolation of 
the words in the Sinaitic MS., and their omission in nume- 
rous Fathers from Ireneus onwards, who make a point of 
the brevity with which the Evangelist passes from ‘ the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ” to the following 
words “‘ as it is written,’ leave no doubt as to their being a 
later addition. Besides, as Tischendorf well points out, a 
pietas male sedula would be likely enough to introduce 
them, and even a modica fides unlikely to leave them out. 
In verse 2, however, the Revisers bow to the authority of 
Tischendorf and the best MSS. and versions, and substitute 
“the prophet Isaiah” for the plural ‘“‘prophets” of the 
authorities. This redounds in the highest degree to their 
credit, in a lower to their consistency; while it involves 
Mark in the mistake of ascribing a quotation from Malachi 
to Isaiah. 

To return to Luke. It is hard to surrender ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, goodwill toward jmen” for ‘‘ Peace on earth to men 
of good pleasure.”” Nor can I believe, in spite of the manu- 
scripts, that dv@pwrois evdoxias is correct. At least, if it be, 
it must be, I think, accusative plural, not genitive singular ; 
and in the preposition é after Sofa and eipyvy—the 
latter of which fluctuates in the MSS.—we have possibly 
the traces of an accusative for this word also. Either the 
nominative or the accusative would in itself be good Greek, 
only all the members of the clause should be alike. Origen 
has three times written evdoxia (according to the MSS.) | 
nominative singular, in his comment on this passage, and 
only appears to sanction evddoxias in the Latin form of his 
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writing, where, after all, the first bone voluntatis may stand 
for bone voluntates, and be meant for plural nominative. 
Anyhow, av@pa7rois evdoxlas, in the sense of hominibus bone 
voluntatis, cannot possibly stand unchallenged. No doubt 
it has been altered by a later hand in the Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS., but altered, I imagine, for a very good 
reason, because it was not understood in the way that the 
Itala and Vulgate understood it. It was altered because 
the Greek copyists regarded it as meant for an accusative 
plural, and as in their copies the other members were in 
the nominative, they cut the knot by striking out the %. 
But that advOpwrouw eddoxias can mean “men of good plea- 
sure,” or that it would have entered the mind of any Greek 
ancient or modern to suppose it could, is more than I can 
believe. “Av@parros eddoxias in that sense is just as little 
Greek as hominibus benevolenti@ would have been Latin 
forthe same. The Latin translators mask the badness of 
their rendering by dexterously substituting the adjective 
bone for the adverb-in-composition ed, thus making good 
Latin out of bad Greek. ‘But it will not do for all that. 

In Luke vi. 35 wndév dredrifovres is rendered by the Re- 
visers ‘‘never-despairing.” This is certainly the most 
natural meaning of the Greek, for I am not aware that 
amedrifo can ever elsewhere be shown to mean anything 
but ‘‘ despair’ or “drive to despair.” Yet I cannot help 
thinking when I compare dzodafeiv in the context, that 
Luke meant the word to have this sense for this occasion 
only—in fact, that it was fresh compounded for the purpose. 
Many versions read undéva dred ifovtes, and render “ driving 
no one to despair ;” that is, I presume, by dunning him for 
debts ; but I cannot find any authority for the Revisers’ 
marginal rendering of the same reading, ‘“‘ despairing of no 

An important and painful omission is marginally noted in 

40 
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Luke xxiii. 34, viz., “‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
-not what they do,” which some good MSS. and ancient 
versions omit altogether, and others bracket or mark with 
an asterisk. It is plain that the prayer which our modern 
Christians regard as among the most precious of all recorded 
words of Jesus, and which even Strauss was struck by, was 
a stone of stumbling to the early believers. This is easily 
explained. That Jesus should pray for his enemies and 
theirs, and even absolve them from wilful sin, was by no 
means according to their mind. Moreover, its acceptance as 
a genuine word of their Master's involved them in a serious 
‘dilemma. For either the prayer of Jesus was answered, 
or it was not answered. The one alternative their zeal 
recoiled from, the other their reverence could not brook. 

In the fourth Gospel (ii. 9) the solicitude of the Revisers 
for the character and respectability of the associates with 
whom Jesus—the friend of publicans and sinners, whom his 
enemies even charged with himself being a gluttonous man 
a wine-bibber—consorted, is so overstrung, that, far from 
giving the words érav weOvc0Hcw their only honest rendering, 
“when men have got drunk,” they even weaken the 
Authorised Version, “‘ when men ‘have well drunk,’’ into 
‘¢ when men have drunk freely.” This is pitiable weakness. 
Much to be commended are they, upon the other hand, for 
restoring the natural historical force of the aorist in John 
xviii. 24, “‘ Annas sent’ for ‘‘ Annas had sent,” which seems 
only to have been so given in the Authorised Version with a 
view to an approximate reconciliation between the fourth 
evangelist and the synoptics. 

In Acts ii. 3. the marginal rendering, tongues “ dis- 
tributing themselves,” should certainly have been introduced 
into the text, for the connexion, as well as the force, of the 
word Svapepifépuevar, shows plainly that the author meant, 
not “‘ cloven tongues,” but “‘ one tongue to each person.” 
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We cannot equally congratulate the Revisers on their 
marginal note on Acts ix. 7, where they suggest ‘‘ sound” 
as an alternative for ‘“‘ voice;” the Greek being ¢wvis. 
This is a miserable subterfuge for bringing the account 
given by the author of Acts into seeming accord with that 
attributed to Paul himself in Acts xxii. 9, where he is made 
to say, ‘ They that were with me beheld indeed the light, 
but they heard not the voice of him that spake to me.” 
The English reader will, of course, suppose that there is a 
difference in the Greek word in the two cases, and be thus 
needlessly misled. 

In Galatians and elsewhere the Revisers obstinately 
refuse to acknowledge the personality of the orovyeia or 
“elements,” “‘genii’’ of St. Paul. They might at least 
have recognised this to me and many others quite obvious 
translation in the margin. Just as little can they concede 
to writers of the Tiibingen School that wedorns éotl nal 6 
matip avtrod, John viii. 45, means “‘he is a liar, and his 
father before him,” or perhaps ,‘‘ his father, too, is a liar,” 
although one of these two alternatives is the only possible 
meaning of the Greek. They have done well in Philip- 
pians iii. 9, to give the right rendering in the margin, but 
wrong to retain an indubitably false one in the text: 
ph exov éuyv Sixavocivny tiv é€x voyw, must mean, 
“Not having for my righteousness that which is of the 
law.” It cannot mean, ‘‘ Not having my own righteous- 
ness.”’ One good thing the Revisers have done; they have not 
admitted the ingenious suggestion of Mr. Samuel Sharpe, as 
to Galatians ii. 1, into the text, but they would have done 
better, as the American Committee tell them, to “strike it 
out of the margin.” It is singular that with the very various 
meanings which Sa with a genitive has, Mr. Sharpe 
should have pitched upon just the one which it never has 
or could have. Awd Sexatecodpwv érav might mean 

40—2 
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“throughout fourteen years;” it might mean “at in. 
tervals of fourteen years;” it might mean “ at an interval 
of fourteen years,” or “after fourteen years,” which it 
plainly does mean here; but that it should mean “at 
intervals during fourteen years’ has never even sug- 
gested itself to any human being but Mr. Sharpe, to any 
translator or commentator of the Scriptures Ancient or 
Modern, Syriac, Coptic, Gothic, Armenian, Latin, Modem 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Flemish, Swedish or Danish, Welsh, Erse or Gaelic, so far 
as I have been able to find out, and would assuredly never 
have entered the mind of Mr. Sharpe himself had he not 
been thereunto provoked and determined by a desire to 
harmonize Galatians with Acts. Mr. Sharpe points out, 
indeed, that if Paul had wished to say after, he could have 
said after, and did say after, in i. 18. Just so; but he 
wished to say more than after. ‘‘ After three” years would 
not so absolutely have excluded any visit of less importance 
during those three years, as “‘at an interval of fourteen” 
years does absolutely exclude any visit, great or small, 
during the course of those fourteen years. Surely, had Mr. 
Sharpe’s translation been even thought remotely possible by 
any person really familiar with Greek, Chrysostom would 
mever have been reduced to the desperate expedient of 
dating Paul’s fourteen years from the Ascension instead of 
from the Apostle’s conversion. 

What a godsend would Mr. Sharpe’s suggestion have 
been to Chrysostom if only he could have accepted it! But 
then Greek was Chrysostom’s mother-tongue. 

I think it is only fair to conclude this paper as I began it, 
by a few words of defence. 

The “ hare-brained chatter of irresponsible frivolity ’’ has 
seen busy in the pages of Public Opinion. Men who do 
not even profess to be acquainted with Greek, or to have 
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the faintest knowledge of the canons of textual criticism— 
and it is well for their reputation that they do not—have 
not hesitated to sit in judgment on the work of the Revi- 
sionists, whose aims they fail to appreciate and whose diffi- 
culties they cannot understand. A gentleman, calling him- 
self ‘‘Fleur-de-Lis,” quarrels with the Revisionists for 
rejecting the Latin Fathers’ translation of dprov émvovcvov, 
panem super-substantialem, apparently oblivious of the 
fact that, with one or two exceptions that go to prove 
the rule, the « in émi is always cut off in composition 
before a vowel. The same writer, commenting on “‘ As we 
also have forgiven,” asks—‘ Is not this too great an assump- 
tion on our part?” It may be so, but it is an assumption 
not only of the best MSS., but also of Christ himself, who 
warns us not to come and offer our gift until we have been 
reconciled to our brother. ‘ Fleur-de-Lis ” says, further 
on—‘ To Catholics alone you are indebted for your 
MSS.” Is not this too great an assumption on his part ? 
Tischendorf and Beza might possibly protest. 

The author of ‘‘ The Dean’s English ” is especially severe 
on the Revisionists, because they repeat the conjunction 
“and” as often as it occurs in the original. This is surely 
a matter of taste. Dr. Johnson held that Shakespeare 
“had enough Latin to grammaticize his English.” Mr. G. 
Washington Moon, F.R.S.L., thinks the Revisers had 
enough Greek to ungrammaticize theirs. ‘‘ Out of the same 
mouth cometh forth blessing and cursing” is an abomina- 
tion in his eyes. Had the order been reversed, thus: ‘‘ Out 
of the same mouth blessing and cursing cometh forth,” I 
could have understood the objection. As it is, I quote it as 
a typical instance of the sort of criticism which some 
persons think it worth while to pass who apparently can 
pass no other. Let it pass—for the moonshine it is. Fault 
is found by a host of such soi-disant critics with the micro- 
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scopical would-be accuracy of the Revisionists ; but what 
is this to the infinitesimal minuteness alike of these censors 
and their censures? No man who had an eye for the graver 
defects of the Version, a very few of which it has been my 
duty to point out, would have time or patience for such 
paltry details as these. Such persons may here and there 
succeed in straining out a gnat, but the number of camels 
they have been swallowing meanwhile says more for their 
powers of literary digestion than for the discrimination of 
their palates. 


E. M. GELDART. 





A RATIONALIST OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


the records of the fifth Parliament of Henry VIII., 
Cobbett’s ‘‘ Parliamentary History” has a speech 
which, considering the times and the audience, is not’a little 
startling. ‘The union of rational breadth of opinion with a 
sympathetic respect for devoutness is not common in any 
age, and was certainly not familiar in a reign under which 
men were burned or even boiled for presuming to differ from 
royal theology. But the speech to which I refer is so far in 
advance of those days that even yet the catholicity it 
describes appears only a dream of the future. Nor does it 
deal in sentiment only. On the contrary, it lays down clear 
and intelligible principles by which boldness and breadth of 
faith may be distinguished from bloodless indifference. 
Indeed, if the speech had been pronounced in the Free 
Church Assembly the other day, when Professor Robertson 
Smith was under discussion, it could hardly have been con- 
demned for impiety ; but it would have contributed more 
argument to the purpose in ten minutes than was afforded 
by hours of modern oratory. 

The alleged occasion of its delivery was the following :— 
The Commons in 1529-30, with the approval of the King, 
brought in a Bill for reforming abuses of the clergy, spe- 
cially their extortions, pluralities, and other gainful prac- 
tices. On this, John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, protested 
in the House of Lords that the cry of the Commons was 
nothing but “‘ down with the Church,” and that if the true 
causes were searched into they would be found all to arise 
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from want of faith The Commons took offence at his 
language, and complained to the King; whereupon Henry 
forced the Bishop to explain that he was not referring to 
the Commons at all, but to the Bohemians and Germans, 
who might be safely abused. But the Commons were not 
entirely satisfied, and in the course of further debate on the 
insult offered them, the speech in question is supposed to 
have been delivered. 

The name of the speaker, however, is not given. The 
“‘ Parliamentary History” informs us that according to the 
chronicler Hall (or Halle) he was a “‘ gentleman of Gray’s 
Inn,”. This is not accurate. In the only apparent 
reference I can find to these debates in his history (1548), 
what Hall says is that when the “‘Spiritualtie,” at a con- 
ference of both Houses, pleaded that the practices of the 
clergy were ancient customs, a gentleman of Gray’s Inn 
answered them that the practices of thieves on Shooter’s 
Hill were also an ancient custom, but it did not follow 
that they should be protected. The only authority, in 
fact, for the speech is Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who, 
in his “ Life of Henry VIII.,” gives it in full. But as 
that knightly and mystical rationalist gives no name 
at all, and does not indicate the source from which 
he obtained it, the natural suspicion is that he com- 
posed it out of his own head. Yet, on the other 
hand, the zratuitous insertion of a forged oration into a 
narrative of events occurring only in the preceding genera- 
tion is scarcely what we should expect from the author of 
“ De Veritate.” I shall not pretend to decide this question. 
If the speech is Lord Herbert’s own composition, his notions 
of an historian’s duty certainly differed from ours. But the 
speech itself is not the less a noble exposition of true 
catholicity. On the other hand, if we may believe that 
these words, or anything like them, were uttered in the 
English House of Commons in the year 1529, it is sad to 
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think that after more than 350 years such a decision as that 
of the Free Church Assembly should still be possible. At 
any rate, as it is quite clear we have yet to learn the lesson 
it teaches, I am sure that the full text of the speech will not 
be unwelcome to the readers of the Modern Review. The 
style has that classical continuity, each sentence running 
into the next, which smells much of the lamp, and, one 
may fear, of Lord Herbert's lamp in particular; for even 
in writing English he seemed to put his thoughts into Latin 
first and then translate them. Still, with the substitu- 
tion once or twice of more modern connective phrases, the 
thoughts are intelligible enough; nay, more, they are 
luminous and kindling. The question of the religious 
character of the Commons having been raised by the asper- 
sion of the Bishop on their want of faith, the anonymous 
member rises and says :— 


Mr. Speaker,—If none else but the Bishop of Rochester or his 
adherents did hold this language, it would less trouble me. But 
since so many religious and different sects, now conspicuous in the 
whole world, do not only vindicate unto themselves the name of 
the true Church, but labour betwixt invitations and threats for 
nothing more than to make us resign our faith to a simple 
obedience, I shall crave leave to propose what I think fit in this 
case for us laicks and secular persons to do. 

Not that I will make my opinion any rule to others when any 
better expedient shall be offered; but that I would be glad we 
considered hereof as the greatest affair that doth or may 
concern us. For if in all human actions it be hard to find that 
medium or even temper which may keep us from declining into 
extremes, it will,be much more difficult in religious worship ; 
both as the path is supposed narrower, and the precipices more 
dangerous on every side. And because each man is created 
by God a free citizen of the world, and obliged to nothing so 
much as the inquiry of those means by which he may attain his 
everlasting happiness, it will be fit to examine to whose tuition 
and conduct he commit himself. For as several teachers, not 
only differing in language, habit, and ceremony,—or at least 
in some of these,—but peremptory and opposite in their 
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doctrines, present themselves, much circumspection must be 
used 


Here then taking his prospect, he shall find these guides 
directing him to several ways ; whereof the first yet extends no 
further than to the laws and religions of each man’s native soil 
or diocese, without passing those bounds. The second, reaching 
much further, branches itself into that diversity of religions and 
philosophies that not only are, but have been, extant in former 
times, until he be able to determine which is best. But in either 
of these, no little difficulties will occur. For if each man ought 
to be secure of all that is taught at home, without inquiring 
further, how can he answer his conscience when, looking 
abroad, the terrors of everlasting damnation shall be denounced 
on him by the several hierarchies and visible churches of the 
world, if he believe any doctrine but theirs? And amongst 
these [churches] again, such able and understanding persons may 
be found, as in all other affairs will equal his teachers. Will it 
be fit that he believe God hath inspired his own church and 
religion only, and deserted the rest; when yet mankind is so 
much of one offspring, that it hath not only the same “ Pater 
Communis” in God, but is come all from the same carnal 
ancestors? Shall each man, without more examination, believe 
his priests in what religion soever; and when he hath done, call 
their doctrine his faith ? 

On the other side, if he must agree [reconcile] controversies 
before he can be satisfied, how much leisure must he obtain? 
How much wealth and substance must he consume? How many 
languages must he learn, and how many authors must he read? 
How many ages must he look into? How many faiths must he 
examine? How many expositions must he compare, and how 
many contradictions reconcile? How many countries must he 
wander into, and how many dangers must he run? Briefly, 
would not our life on these terms be a perpetual peregrination ; 
while each man ‘posted into the other’s country to learn the 
way to heaven, without yet that he could say at last that he had 
known or tried all? What remains then to be done? Must 
he take all that each priest, upon pretence of inspiration, would 
teach him, because it might be so? Or, may he leave all because 
it might be otherwise? Certainly, to embrace all religions, 
according to their various and repugnant rites, tenets, traditions, 
and faiths is impossible, since in the time of one generation it were 
not possible, even after incredible pains and expenses, to learn out 
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and number them. On the other side, to reject all religions 
indifferently is as impious, there being no nation that in some 
kind or other doth not worship God; so that there will be 
a necessity to distinguish. Yet [itis] not [meant] that any man 
will be able, upon comparison, to discern which is the perfectest 
[religion] among the many professed in the whole world; each 
of them being of that large extent, that no man’s understanding 
will serve to comprehend it in its uttermost latitude and significa- 
tion. But, at least, every man might vindicate and sever in his 
particular religion, the more essential and demonstrative parts 
rom the rest, without being moved so much at the threats and 
promises of any other religion that would make him obnoxious, 
as to depart from this way. For there is no ordinary method 
so intelligible, ready, and compendious, for conducting each man 
to his desired end. 

Having thus therefore recollected himself, and also implored 
the assistance of that supreme God whom all nations acknow- 
ledge, he must labour in the next place to find out what inward 
means His Providence hath delivered, to discern the true, not 
only from the false, but even from the likely and possible ; * 
each of them requiring a peculiar scrutiny and consideration. 
Neither shall he fly thus to particular reason, which may soon 
lead him to heresy; but after a due separation of the more 
doubtful and controverted parts, shall hold himself to common, 
authentic, and universal truths, and consequently inform himself 
what in the several articles proposed to him is so taught, as itis 
first written in the heart, and together delivered in all the laws 
and religions he can hear of in the whole world. This certainly 
can never deceive him, since therein he shall find out how far the 
impression of God’s wisdom and goodness are extant in all man- 
kind, and to what degrees his universal Providence hath dilated 
itself. While thus ascending to God by the same steps which 
He descends to us, he cannot fail to encounter the divine 
Majesty. 

Neither ought it to trouble him if he find these truths 
variously complicated with difficulties or errors, since, without 
insisting on more points than what are clearly agreed on by 
every side, it will be his part to reduce them into method and 
order ; which also is not hard, they being but few, and apt for 
connection, so that it will concern our several teachers to ini- 


* These words are repeated almost verbatim in the title of Lord Herbert's 
De Veritate. 
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tiate us in this doctrine, before they come to any particular direc- 
tion ; lest otherwise they do like those who would persuade us 
to renounce daylight to study only by their candle. It will 
be worth the labour, assuredly, to inquire how far these 
universal notions will guide us, before we commit ourselves to 
any of their abstruse and scholastic mysteries, or supernatural 
and private revelations, Not yet but that they also may chal- 
lenge a just place in our belief, when they are delivered upon 
warrantable testimony; but that they cannot be understood as 
indifferent and infallible principles for the instruction of all 
mankind. 

Thus, arnong many supposed inferior and questionable deities, 
worshipped in the four quarters of the world, we shall find one 
chief, so taught us as above others to be highly reverenced. 
Among many rites, ceremonies, volumes, &c., delivered us as 
instruments or parts of His worship, the inquirer shall find 
virtue so eminent that it alone concludes and sums up the rest. 
In so much as there is no sacrament which is not finally resolved 
into it; good life, charity, faith in and love of God, being such 
necessary and essential parts of religion, that all the rest are 
finally closed and determined in them. Among the many expia- 
tions, lustrations, and propitiations for our sins, taught in the 
several quarters of the world in sundry times, we shall find that 
none doth avail without hearty sorrow for our sins, and a true 
repentance towards God whom we have offended. And lastly, 
amidst the divers places and manners of reward and punishment 
which former ages have delivered, we shall find God's justice and 
mercy not so limited, but that He can extend either of them 
even beyond death, and consequently recompense or chastise 
eternally. 

These, therefore, as universal and undoubted truths, should in 
my opinion, be first received. They will at least keep us from 
impiety and atheism, and together lay a foundation for God's 
service and the hope of a better life. Besides, it will reduce 
men’s minds from uncertain and controverted points to a solid 
practice of virtue; or when we fall from it, to an unfeigned re- 
pentance and purpose through God’s grace to amend our sinful 
life ; without making pardon so easy, cheap, or mercenary, as 
some of them do. 

Lastly, it will dispose us to a general concord and peace; for 
when we are agreed concerning these eternal causes and means 
of our salvation, why should we so much differ for [on account 
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of] the rest? Since, as these principles exclude nothing of 
faith or tradition, in what age or manner soever it intervened, 
each nation may be permitted the belief of any pious miracle 
that conduceth to God’s glory, without creating any necessity 
on this account to scandalise or offend each other. The common 
truths in religion, formerly mentioned, are firmer bonds of unity 
than that anything emergent out of traditions, whether written 
or unwritten, should dissolve them. 

Let us therefore establish and fix these catholic or universal 
notions; they will not hinder us to believe whatsoever else is 
faithfully taught upon the authority of the church. So that 
whether the eastern, western, northern, or southern teachers, 
&c., and particularly whether my Lord Rochester, Luther, Eccius, 
Zwinglius, Erasmus, Melancthon, &c., be in the right, we laicks 
may so build upon these catholic and infallible grounds of reli- 
gion, that whatsoever superstructures of faith be raised, these 
foundations yet may support them. 


Whether the above was or was not uttered verbatim et 
literatim in the Parliament that disestablished and dis- 
endowed the monasteries, at any rate it is a proof of Lord 
Herbert’s large-hearted rationalism that he should have 
given it so conspicuous a place in his story of the times. It 
teaches that true catholicism will look beyond all bounds of 
ecclesiastical Christianity for universal religious truth. It 
hints that self-surrender to the Eternal is the secret of 
spiritual life. It shows that a virtuous practice is the 
highest worship, and deliverance from sin the true redemp- 
tion. Finally, it reminds us that revelations, miracles, 
dogmas, ceremonies, even fetichisms, may have their part 
in a real religious training, and deserve reverence, respect, 
or, at the least, charity. And perhaps those, who still insist 
on exaggerating such matters of form into motives of perse- 
cution or religious warfare, might feel some touch of shame 
as they mark the divine simplicity and breadth of the prin- 
ciples so boldly declared. 


J. ALLANSON Picton. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


R. EVANS'S elaborate and profusely-illustrated monograph on the 
* Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain,” in which an 
account was furnished of the various kinds of stone tools, weapons, and 
ornaments of remote antiquity discovered in this island, and of the mode 
of their manufacture, as also of the particular uses to which they were put, 
is now followed by an equally luxurious volume on the Ancient Bronze 
Implements of Great Britain,* and, since Sir William Wilde is no longer 
alive to deal with the bronze antiquities of Ireland, of that island also. 
The woodcuts with which it is adorned, exceeding 500 in number, are 
admirable examples of the engraver’s skill, and the objects which they 
depict possess a variety, both from their tractable material and more 
recent date, which is lacking in implements and ornaments fashioned 
chiefly of stone of the hardest kind. The volume is the outcome of 
enormous labour. Mr. Evans appears to have left no public or private 
collection in these islands unvisited, and scarcely a bronze implement 
unearthed from our tumuli unclassified, so that while his book may here- 
after be increased in bulk as new types of instruments come to light, it 
cannot be superseded as the standard treatise on the subject so far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned. It may be remarked, in passing, that in 
the references which Mr. Evans occasionally makes to the foreign litera- 
ture of the subject, we find no allusion to a work of the highest interest on 
the pre-historic antiquities of Finland and Northern Russia now in course 
of publication at Helsingfors.| The bronze objects appear to be related to 
those of Scandinavia and Northern Germany, and with the reference 
made by Mr. Evans to the socketed celts found in the cemetery at Hall- 
stadt, in Austria, by himself and Herr Ramsauer, may be compared the 
illustrated account of specimens from the cemetery of Ananino, on the 
River Kama, in Viatka, which, as yet, has been only partially explored. 
(See II. Livraison, p. 105.) 

By far the larger part of Mr. Evans’s book is devoted to matters for 
which only antiquaries will care, but he has made the passage of the 
general student of pre-historic times easy by printing in smaller type the 

*The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By John Evans, D,C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., &., &. 

, Green,and Co. 1881. 
t Antiqui uités du ‘Nord Finno-Ougrien, publiées & l’aide d’une subvention de 
C. Klinck- 


VPEtat. Par J.R. Aspélin. Helsingfors: G.W. Edlund. Paris: 
sieck, Rue de Lille, 11. 
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matter which can be skipped, save by the expert. Moreover, when the 
student has run through the intermediate chapters and enjoyed first the 
pictures of celts, flat, winged, and socketed (“ celt”” being the name given 
to the most common and earliest hatchets or axes, whether of stone or 
metal), then of weapons, from spear-heads to swords, and lastly of 
personal ornaments which abide yet as persistent “ survivals,” torques 
or neck-rings, bracelets, earrings, &c., he may turn with profit to the 
earlier and later chapters of the book for information as to the chrono- 
logy and origin of the bronze civilisation. In these the author’s skilful 
and careful handling are apparent; opposing theories concerning the 
sources from which the use of bronze in this country are derived are 
fairly set forth, and his own conclusions on the subject given with brevity 
and caution. 

Everybody knows that the successive stages of civilisation are divided 
by antiquaries into the Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron. The division 
is, however, in reality twofold, not fourfold. Thatis to say, the Palxo- 
lithic, or Ancient Stone Age, stands altogether apart, separated from the 
following periods by epochs long enough to have altered the configura- 
tion of Western Europe, and to have introduced a new fauna and flora 
on the scene. The Neolithic, or Newer Stone Age, is in intimate connec- 
tion with the Ages of Bronze and Iron, the transition being gradual, 
although momentous in the ultimate displacement of stone by the metals. 
Mr. Evans is of course alive to the confusion occasioned by speaking of 
the Stone Age as if it included the Paleolithic and Neolithic together, and 
it is therefore the more to be regretted that the necessity of sub-division 
has compelled him to separate the Neolithic from the Bronze Period. At 
first sight it may seem strange that the use of a compound metal should 
have preceded that of a simple metal, but the explanation appears to lie 
in the comparative abundance of copper in a native state, and the ease 
with which it is beaten into shape, even when cold. Mr. Evans argues 
somewhat in favour of a Copper Age, the use of that metal continuing 
“for a lengthened period before it was discovered that the addition of a 
small proportion of tin not only rendered it more readily fusible, but 
added to its elasticity and hardness, and thus made it more serviceable 
for tools‘and weapons.’ Of this Copper Age, he remarks, there are in 
Europe but extremely feeble traces—if indeed any can be said to exist— 
its home being in Asia and in certain districts of North America. Both 
archeological discoveries and historical evidence support the succession 
of iron to bronze. The “much-wrought iron,” as Homer calls it, is not 
only less obvious to the untrained observer than copper, but its smelting 
and working involves considerable advance in skill. Indeed, the refer- 
ences to it which occur in classic writings indicate that the iron first used © 
was of meteoric origin, and this is confirmed by the name given to it 
—clSnpos. Hesiod distinctly says that iron was discovered after copper 
and tin, and it is noticeable that in the Pentateuch bronze or copper, mis- 
translated “brass,” is mentioned forty-four times, while iron is mentioned 
but thirteen times. 
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The reader will find an excellent summary of the evidence concerning 
the use of bronze among the nations of antiquity in Mr. Evans's intro- 
duction, and in the final chapter a discussion upon the approximate date 
and duration of the Bronze Age in Great Britain. He estimates that this 
lasted from 800 to 1,000 years, which would place the beginning of it 
about 1,200 or 1,400 years B.c., since the Romans, when they invaded 
Northern Europe, found iron in use among the tribes. Concerning the 
origin of bronze, Mr. Evans cites four principal theories; one being that 
it arose in a common centre, spreading thence by conquest or migration 
of races; another that it was discovered independently in different 
centres; a third that the distribution from one spot took place along the 
trade-routes from East to West; and, lastly, that the art “‘ was diffused 
from a common centre, the implements being constructed in the countries 
in which they are found.” Mr. Evans finds “a certain amount of truth 
in each of these theories,” the second excepted, save perhaps so far as the 
New World is concerned. The conclusion to which the evidence at hand 
leads us is that the discovery of bronze was first made in Asia, whence 
knowledge of it spread along commercial channels, perhaps opened by a 
conquering race. Where the required metals existed, manufacturing 
centres arose to meet local demands, until iron gradually displaced 
bronze for tools and weapons, bronze being used for handles and personal 
ornaments. 

The abundant relics of the lake-dwelling peoples of the Bronze Period in 
Central Europe have enabled Keller and others to sketch in some detail 
their mode of life and customs ; but no such insight is vouchsafed us in 
regard to the “ Britons” of that period. Mr. Evans, however, makes 
the best use of the scanty materials at command for constructing a 
picture of their external condition, their dwellings, their dress, their occu- 
pations, and place in general culture. ‘Their tools and weapons contrast 
with the arms and instruments of the preceding Neolithic Age more by 
their greater degree of perfection than by their absolute number and 
variety. The material progress from one stage of civilisation to the other 
was, no doubt, great, but the interval between the two does not approach 
that which exists between Paleolithic man of the Old River Drift and 
Neolithic man of the present configuration of the surface of Western 
Europe.” 

Although there is yet ample room for special monographs, such as 
** Ancient Bronze Implements,” on limited divisions of the far-reaching 
science of culture, the time is ripe for the presentment in a compendious 
form of the materials collected by anthropologists, and of the conclusions 
based thereupon, at which they have arrived concerning the general lines 
along which man has advanced from lower to higher stages of material, 
intellectual, and moral progress. We therefore give hearty welcome to 
the manual of Anthropology, which, promised long ago, is now put forth 
by its ablest expositor.* Dealing with a science which connects into a 


* Anthropology: an Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilisation. By 
Edward B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. London: Macmillan and Co. 1881. 
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more manageable whole the scattered subjects of an ordinary education, 
and the “ multifarious departments of which, ranging from body to mind, 
from language to music, from fire-making to morals, are all matters to 
whose nature and history every well-informed person ought to give some 
thought,” this book cannot fail to win attention, and to induce many, 
hitherto unacquainted with them, to study Dr. Tylor’s larger volumes on 
the “‘Early History of Mankind” and “ Primitive Culture.” 

A glance at the chapter-headings and the index will give some idea of 
the mass and variety of subjects which demand reference in an intro- 
ductory work on the Science of Man and Civilisation. The best tribute 
to the charm and value of this book is that, while it is perforce but a 
summary defying further condensation, its several parts are so related, 
and its facts so skilfully interwoven, that one glides on from page to page 
without sense of weariness, only realising on re-perusal what a volume of 
information has been quietly absorbed. 

Starting with a general survey of man’s tenancy of the earth down to 
the Historic Period, the author, with M.de Quatrefages and other writers, 
but with better reasons than they adduce, accepts the theory of the 
common ancestry of the races of mankind, “ as best agreeing with ordi- 
nary experience and scientific research.” He adds—‘If we are to go 
back in thought to a time when the ancestors of the African, the 
Australian, the Mongol, and the Scandinavian, were as yet one undivided 
stock, the theory of their common descent, must be so framed as to allow 
causes strong enough, and time long enough, to bring about changes far 
beyond any known to have taken place during historical ages.” In keep- 
ing with this, a chapter on the races of mankind, illustrated with striking 
woodcuts of the leading types, deals with the primary variations in 
peoples, touching lightly, as the scanty evidence requires, on the 
causes of these differences of skull and stature, feature, hair, and 
colour. Now and again, as on the questio vexata of the submerged 
“‘Lemuria,”’ and on the descent of the Eskimos from Paleolithic 
men, Mr. Tylor treads on debatable ground, but here, as throughout 
the book, he throws no gauntlet down. Even where the temptation 
to controversy is strong, as in the chapters on language, we find 
him the skilful expositor of its probable origin and mode of growth, 
although we are glad to note that he lends no support to the theories of 
modern metaphysical philologists that there is an indissoluble connection 
between language and thought, the latter not existing without the former. 
In a book that sins so little against proportion, we could wish that the 
chapter treating of the comparative anatomy of man and the lower 
animals had been compressed, and the space thus gained allotted to the 
section on man’s religious development. The application of the historic 
method to clear the haze as to the rise and growth of “ Animism,” or 
the doctrine of the soul and of spirits generally, might then have had 
enlarged illustration from savage philosophy and its continuity in modern 
psychology. Following the chapters on language is a history of the art 
of writing, which is traced from the picture-signs of rude races to the 

41 
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alphabetic writing of the Phenicians, which, passing from them to the 
Greeks and Romans, at last came down to us. A general sketch of the 
rise of the arts of life and of pleasure, of the sciences, and of the growth 
and organisation of the several stages of society from the patriarchal to 
the national form, completes an informing and fascinating book. Of the 
practical value, apart from the abiding charm, of the study of man and 
civilisation, the author says, in conclusion, that “we have in it the 
means of understanding our own lives and our place in the world, 
vaguely and imperfectly, it is true, but at any rate more clearly than 
any former generation. The knowledge of man’s course of life, from the 
remote past to the present, will not only help us to forecast the future, 
but may guide us in our duty of leaving the world better than we 
found it.” 
Epwarp Copp. 


“TN the present work it is the course of one great contributory 
stream to the world-river of poetry that we are invited to follow. 
We are here invited to trace the stream of English poetry.” Our guides 
left us* at the close of the second of these four volumes at a point in 
which the stream was distributing its waters over a large area, not 
deepening its channel, nor increasing its speed. Like a river that 
* Strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles, 
was the couse of English poetry during the greater portion of the 
eighteenth century. From the publication of Pope’s translation of the 
“ Tliad,” to the production of Cowper’s ‘ Task,” in 1785, the chief con- 
tributions to our poetical literature were imitative in form and didactic in 
aim. The contrast between this and the preceding period was great 
indeed, except that it contained a few of the least poetical elements of 
its predecessor: moral maxims in place of religious fervour, philosophical 
reflections in place of religious faith, and, speaking generally, belief in 
place of intuitions. Of the writers during this period, some, like 
Addison, have too slight a claim to the name of poet to detain our 
attention; others, like Pope, are too well known to need more than a 
reference. But there are names between Pope and Cowper, once greatly 
distinguished, now grown too obscure for their worth, almost unknown 
to the present generation, but whose merit may be measured by the 
eminence of the writers who introduce them to the readers of this work. 
James Thomson and Dr. Young are introduced by Mr. George Saints- 
bury ; the Wesleys by the Dean of Westminster; Collins by Mr. Swin- 
burne; and Gray by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Mr. Saintsbury accounts for the popularity of Thomson, which is, 
however, geographical or tribal, rather than literary, by a certain ex- 
* The English Poets. Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various 
Writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas 


Humphrey Ward, M.A. Vols. III. and IV. London: Macmillan and Co. 
[For Notice of Vols. I. and II., see Modern Review, Vol. I., pp. 647—651,] 
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cellence of form which belongs to his best writing. ‘The Seasons,” he 
admits, 

Are not perhaps in any single point possessed of the qualities of the 

highest poetry. But such poetry as they do possess is perfectly genuine, 
and singularly suitable for its purpose. Literal accuracy and poetical 
truth are blended in Thomson’s descriptions in a way rarely to be found. 
Every one feels that he has seen what Thomson has put into words for him ; 
every one also feels that Thomson has added a charm for him ,to the scene 
when he shall happen to see it again. 
In Dr. Young’s works, taken generally, there is too much that is 
artificial The late Lord Bulwer Lytton used to profess a sincere 
admiration for the ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” but it has been rare during the 
last five-and-twenty years to meet with any one who has actually read 
them. Young was mournful less because he had suffered than because he 
could write; he was moral because he lived at a time “‘ which, whatever 
its practice might be, was, in theory, nothing if not moralist.” Dr. 
Johnson considered that “there is a pleasure sure in sadness which 
mourners only know,” and that to this sadness “religion and morality 
are indebted for the ‘ Night Thoughts.’”’ The notice of the Wesleys is 
interesting from the fact that it is written by Dr. Stanley, and that it 
raises the question discussed by Dr. Johnson in his “ Life of Isaac 
Watts,” as to the cause of the unsatisfactoriness of devotional poetry. 

A distinguished critic of our time (we are told by Dean Stanley) in his 

rofessorial chair, is reported one day to have held out in one hand “ The 

iden Treasury of English Lyrics,”’ collected by Francis Palgrave, and in 
the other “The Book of Praise,” collected from all English hymnody by 
Lord Selborne, and to have asked, ‘“‘ Why is it that the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
contains almost nothing that is bad, and why is it that the ‘ Book of Praise’ 


contains almost nothing that is good?” 

To this question the Dean gives three answers, too long for quotation 
in this short notice, but which should be carefully considered by all 
interested in the “‘ Service of Song.” Substantially, however, the Dean 
agrees with the Professor of Poetry, and shows that in subject most 
hymns are essentially prosaic, and in form the employed metaphors lose 
their beauty by the detailed treatment they receive. The “ Life of Gray,” 
by Dr. Johnson, was one of the six selected by Mr. Matthew Arnold for 
publication as a text-book of English poetry from the beginning of the 
seventeenth to the third quarter of the eighteenth century. It was 
selected, not because it was one of the best of the ‘ Lives,’’ but because 
it formed an epoch, closing one period of literary history and introducing 
another. The introduction to the selections from Gray in these volumes 
is written by Mr. Arnold, and is, we venture to think, one of the most 
admirable of the series. We have read it in connection with Dr. John- 
son’s life of the poet, to which it is supplementary and corrective. John- 
son is said to have lacked sympathy with Gray, and to have been too 
severe on his work. Mr. Arnold has a generous admiration for the poet’s 
character, the foundation of which, he says, was seriousness. And his 
poetry he does not so much criticise as interpret and explain. Gray’s 
reputation is much greater than the amount of work he did. To show 
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why he did so little, and why that little was what it was, Mr. Arnold 
describes for us the literary character of the age, which, opening with 
Dryden, closed with Pope, an age of prose; and the age of poetry, of which 
Gray is the first in order. This second period extends, as we have said, 
to the publication of Cowper's “Task” in 1785, of whom and his works 
a pleasing account is given by the Editor, Mr. Ward. Dr. Service writes 
the life of Burns, and introduces selections from his works with 
appreciative, but marked critical skill. The volume closes with William 
Blake, by T. Comyns Carr, who has wisely reprinted a few of the 
charming, simple poems from “Songs of Innocence.’’ The last volume 
extends from Wordsworth to Dobell—in all thirty-five poets—some of them 
bearing the greatest names in English poetry. The Dean of St. Paul’s 
introduces Wordsworth in an essay which is remarkable for its freshness 
and originality. Coleridge’s work is represented by nine examples, the 
whole of the “Ancient Mariner” being one; the critical essay is by 
Walter H. Pater. Byron and Shelley find sympathetic treatment in the 
hands of Mr. J. A. Symonds and Mr. Frederick W. H. Myers. The 
selections are judiciously made, and cover the whole scope of each 
writer’s work. Students of English literature will find these volumes the 
best introduction they can have to the subject they desire to know, and 
will do well to follow the course pursued by the Editor; but the more 
mature reader naturally pauses at criticisms such as that on John 
Keats, by Mr. M. Arnold. Too much depreciated by contemporary 
reviewers, the works of this poet have now become subjects of exaggerated 
praise. Shelley’s “‘ Adonais” has given a personal charm to Keats him- 
self, so that he is spoken of by some as the “‘ lovely and beloved Keats.” 
The essay in this volume will do something to steady the judgments of 
readers of the little that poor Keats had time to leave behind him. Mr, 
Arnold takes the few anecdotes of the poet’s grossness and sensuousness 
told by Haydon, and the indications of his emotional nature as shown in 
the “ Letters to Fanny Browne,” and on this side condemns him. Quoting 
one of these love-letters, he says:—‘‘ It has in its relaxed self-abandon- 
ment something underbred and ignoble, as of a youth ill brought-up, 
without the training which teaches us that we must put some constraint 
upon our feelings and upon the expression of them.” Combined with 
this lower passion, however, was that “ yearning passion for the Beauti- 
ful,” which was an “intellectual and spiritual passion.” It is that which 
ennobled him in spite of all disadvantages of birth and health. He said 
of himself that he loved the principle of beauty in all things. Quoting 
the lines— 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know, 


Mr. Arnold remarks :— 


No, it is not all; but it is true, deeply true, and we have deep need to 
know it. And with beauty goes not only truth, joy goes with her also; 
and this, too, Keats saw and said, as in the famous first line of his 
‘“‘Endymion”’ it stands written: “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’’ It 
is no small thing to have so loved the principle of beauty as to perceive the 
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necessary relation of beauty with truth, and of both with Keats was 
a great spirit, and counts for far more than many of his rs su 
because this just and high perception made iteelf clear to him. ere- 
fore, a dignity and a glory shed gleams over his life, and happiness, too, 
was not a stranger to it. 

Here we must pause, though we would fain linger over criticisms that 
give so much pleasure, and enrich the mind with purer conceptions of 
poetic beauty and truth than solitary thought can yield. We conclude 
with recommending them to all lovers of English literature, and especially 
to those who would interest young persons in its study. To open to them 
these pages is like introducing them to the most cultivated and intelli- 
gent society. 

Mark WI1Es. 


N Blackwood’s ‘ Philosophical Classics” Mr. Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Descartes ” 
has been followed by similar treatises on Butler and Berkeley. Of 
these the former strikes us as a careful and respectable performance, while 
the latter is conspicuously able and interesting, and will, no doubt, hold a 
permanent place in philosophical literature. Many writers could have 
sketched Butler’s life and thought as well as, or better than Mr. Collins 
has done, but, probably, no other pen could equal Dr. Fraser’s in 
expressing the form and spirit of Berkeley’s philosophy. Berkeley’s life, 
too, has many engaging and romantic features, and his present biographer 
has brought them vividly before us, and enhanced their interest by pleasant 
glimpses of those of Berkeley’s eminent contemporaries with whom he 
was in any way brought into relation. Dr. Fraser’s treatise derives addi- 
tional value and charm from his having had access to about eighty letters 
from Berkeley to Sir John Percival, afterwards Earl of Egmont, from 
1709 to 1730, not hitherto published. These letters do much to complete 
and enrich our insight into Berkeley’s sweet and disinterested character. 
In his preface Dr. Fraser tells us: “‘ This volume is an attempt to present 
for the first time Berkeley’s philosophic thought in its organic unity. The 
thought is unfolded in connection with his personal history, and it is com- 
pared with the results of later philosophical endeavours, including those 
of chief scientific and theological interest at the present day.” That the 
attempt thus made has been, on the whole, a very successful one will, we 
think, be the general verdict of its readers. Taking, as this treatise does, 
an instructive backward glance at the philosophy of Locke, and an 
onward look into the systems of Hume, Reid, Kant, and Hegel, it fur- 
nishes, perhaps, the best introduction to a course of reading in modern 
philosophy. Among the chief merits of Dr. Fraser’s treatment may be 
mentioned, in addition to the fact of its clearly depicting the process of 
development in Berkeley’s own thinking, that it distinctly marks out the 
main differences between the Berkleian philosophy and two philosophical 
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schools which exercise at present considerable influence in this country 
namely, the Sensational Idealism represented by J. S. Mill and Prof, 
Bain, on the one hand, and the modified Hegelianism of which Prof, 
Green, of Oxford, and Principal Caird are the most eminent exponents. 

In Berkeley’s mental history (says Dr. Fraser), revealed as a whole in 
the writings of its three stages, one seems to hear a sort of prelude or re. 
hearsal of each of the three acts in which European philosophy has since 
presented itself. The subtle argumentative analysis and negative pheno- 
menalism, so prominent in the Trinity College treatises, was the Berkeley 
towhom Hume and afterwards John Stuart Mill avowed allegiance. The 
appeals to the common faith or common sense, in our consciousness of 
self, and in connection with the favourite thought of significant and inter- 
pretable sense phenomena, of all which “ Alciphron” and the ‘‘ Vindication” 
are so full, forecast: Reid, while they recall the cogito of Descartes. Lastly, 
the philosophical rationalism of “ Siris,” which sees in the phenomenal 
things of sense the creative working of that intellectus ipse in which each 
eee conscious spirit shares, in its way apteionn Kant and Hegel. 

+ corresponds to the association and evolution philosophy—in his pheno- 
menalism ; to the philosophy of common sense—in his appeals to common 
conviction ; and to are philosophy—in the recognition of universal 
constitutive reason—may all, I think, be found in Berkeley—although he 
himself had only an obscure consciousness of this (p. 217). 

Such writers as Professor Huxley are apt to assume that in the first of 
the three stages alluded to above Berkeley was much more at one with 
Hume and the recent English Sensationalists than is really the case. 
The resemblance between them and him fails in the most vital points. 
Those who identify J. 8. Mill’s “ permanent possibilities of sensation,” 
and his so-called ‘psychological idealism,” with Berkeley’s view, forget 
that ‘it is Berkeley with his eyes put out.” They forget that Berkeley 
never dreamed of denying the substantial existence of that which is not 
phenomenal. The spirit, or Ego, is with him no mere aggregate of 
phenomenal states of consciousness. It is a real existence, an uncaused 
cause. In seeking to explain away the assumed unspiritual substance 
called matter, he does but relegate the substantiality and causality, which 
other philosophers find in matter, to that present activity of God, which 
he regards as the cause of our phenomenal ideas. He knows but of one 
kind of substance and one kind of cause, and finds them both in spirit 
alone, whether it be the Spirit of the Eternal, or those human spirits to 
whom is delegated in some measure the uncaused causality of God. And 
not only has Berkeley not the slightest affinity with Mill and Bain in 
reference to the fundamental distinction between the real and the pheno- 
menal, but as a necessary consequence of his position here he entertains 
a view of Causation diametrically opposed to theirs. He agrees, it is 
true, with our English Associationists in maintaining with Hume that 
all that science can say of the phenomena of nature is that they co-exist 
and succeed each other according to certain constant laws, and this con- 
stant relation of co-existence and sequence Hume and his followers call 
Causation. Berkeley, however, maintained, as Maine dé Biran, Dr. 
Martineau, and other philosophers have more recently done, that this 
time relation between phenomena is not causation at all, that one pheno 
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menon does not cause another phenomenon, but simply serves as a sign 
that the other has been, or will be. Science interprets the order of causa- 
tion, but has no access to the causality itself; for the causality ever resides 
in Spirit, and from Spirit therefore all phenomena derive both their exist- 
ence and their constant time relations to each other. It has been said 
that Bain’s philosophy is Berkeley minus God, but it should be added 
that it is also minus the substantiality and free causality of the human 
spirit, and therefore, in Berkeley's view, minus the foundations of moral 
responsibility and of the faith in immortality. 

In the third stage of his mental history Berkeley’s philosophy presents, 
as Dr. Fraser points out, some affinity with the Hegelianism which has 
recently somewhat vigorously asserted itself at Oxford and at Glasgow. 
But here again there is a vital difference, and Berkeley's position seems 
to us the only one compatible with a fair reading of the facts of our moral 
consciousness. He agrees, indeed, with the Hegelians that nature should 
be regarded as the development of Divine thought, but he will not have 
it that the human spirit and the volitions of that spirit are merely phases 
in this all-embracing and necessary logical evolution. He still clings to 
the doctrine of his earlier works that man’s spirit is an uncaused cause, 
and that therefore no study of the antecedents of a moral choice will 
avail to show that it must have been so, and not otherwise. From the 
following passage we infer that Dr. Fraser adheres to Berkeley’s view on 
this most fundamental matter, and we rejoice that the Libertarian doc- 
trine, which Glasgow most unwisely, as we think, abandons, is still 
dominant in the class-rooms of the sister University. 

The Hegelian seems to claim as attainable philosophy, an intuition of the 
rational articulation of the universe of things and persons in the unity-of the 
creative thought. This, if really attained, would eliminate mystery from our 
physical and moral experience, and convert philosophy into absolute science. 
if it has fulfilled its promise, it has translated all faith into rationalised 
thoughs. But I cannot find that this all-comprehensive system really tallies 
with the experience which it is bound to formulate adequately and also to 
explain ; or that it has yet got so far as to solve even so clamant a difficulty 
as the existence within the universe of immoral agents and moral evil. We 
ask for intellectual relief for moral difficulties, and we are offered the “ organi- 
sation of thought.” We look for bread and we find a stone. 

Ina note Dr. Fraser pertinently adds :—The distinction between pheno- 
menal things and acting persons—between nature and individual moral 
agency—which this Gnosticism fails, as far as I see, to explain, or even to 
provide for, is touched, for example, in Wordsworth’s well-known noon-day 


hymn :— 
** Look up to heaven! the industrious sun 
Already half his race hath run ; 
He cannot halt nor go astray, 

: But our immortal Spirits may.” 

We hope that these earnest words, coming from so high an authority, 
will elicit a reply from Principal Caird or from Professor Green. Surely 
these writers must be aware that their doctrines utterly fail to account 
for or to justify the ineradicable tendency to believe that our past conduct 
could in some cases have been other than it was, and that therefore we 
rightly blame ourselves for our wilful wrong-doing. 
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Of the three phases of Berkeley’s mental development Dr. Fraser 
appears to have most sympathy with the second, in which what he terms 
“the Philosophy of Faith’ was most prominent in Berkeley's mind. 
He says :— 

I find no reason to doubt that human thought cannot be sublimated philo- 
sophically into Divine Thought, that a human philosophy of what must 
appear to men under relations of time is necessarily “ broken,” and that it 
has to be cemented by beliefs which refuse to be wey Merve rn into pure 
thought, though the reasonableness of their office may be vindicated. 

And, again -— 


_Although a purely intellectual solution ofthe mystery of existence, a 
Divine science of the Infinite may be unattainable, we can still be told by 
Butler, and at the end of a more subtle course of reasoning by Kant, that 
we ought to live the absolutely good, even while we cannot realise, in 
thought, the meaty rational unity of the actual universe, that is revealed to 
man only under relations of time. 


As we pursue Berkeley's life-long philosophic development, we reach 
—thanks to Dr. Fraser—a sublime intuition of the phenomenal realities 
of sense as media for the intellectual education of finite spirits, for 
intercourse between individual moral agents, and for a revelation of the 
Eternal Spirit, in whom the merely phenomenal things of sense, and 
moral agents, too, have their being. According to this conception, the 
Government of Nature, with the physical and biological sciences in 
which it has been partially interpreted, is subordinate and ancillary 
to Moral Government :— 

The universe consists of persons or conscious moral agents, and also of 
phenomenal things which are in a process of constant creation; and the 
things seem to be made for, and re ted by, the persons. The one of Kant’s 
two great objects of admiration and awe is only the minister of the other. 
The “ starry heavens” pass away ; space, under whose relations phenomenal 
things are presented, becomes lost in the unimaginable Infinite of Boundless- 
ness ; time, which the heavenly bodies measure, becomes lost in the unim- 


aginable Infinite of Endlessness. But Moral Government and moral agents 
cannot thus be lost, or pass away. 


We can only glance at the account of Butler. It appears to contain 
a tolerably accurate description of Butler’s position as an ethical teacher, 
but it helps us little towards understanding the organic connection 
between his thought and that of previous writers on moral philosophy. 
The account of ‘‘ Modern Ethical Theories ” is meagre and unsatisfactory. 
The important distinction between Egoistic and Universalistic Hedonism 
is not dwelt on, and no reference is made to the bearing of theories of 
evolution and heredity on ethical doctrine. The writer gives a care- 
ful analysis of the Analogy, but he appears unable to realise the 
essentially unphilosophical and mischievous character of the line of 
thought on which that treatise proceeds. It would seem that he has 
not altogether emancipated himself from that false notion of Biblical 
inspiration which misled Butler, and hence he is not, we think, very 
well qualified to criticise the Bishop's position from the present stand- 
point of liberal religious thought. Cc. B. U. 
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R. BOULGER has done good service in presenting the English 
reader with a systematic History of China.* Within certain 
limits, no other nation on the face of the globe offers so much authentic 
material to the historian. From the remotest antiquity official annalists 
have been attached to the Chinese Court, and the records of these con- 
temporary writers, or great national histories compiled at intervals from 
their journals, form the sources from which the modern historian may 
draw his information. Histories so constructed have, indeed, inevitable 
defects. The evolution of the national character, the life and thought 
of the people, can be but scantily educed from the records of the literates. 
But these records are wonderfully free from the falsifying adulations 
which too often mar the literary productions of the palace. It is true, they 
are mainly concerned with the doings of the Emperor and his ministers 
and generals. But it is not always a flattering tale that they tell. The 
reigning Emperor himself has never been allowed to read what his his- 
torians have related. of him or what judgment concerning him they 
have entered for the information of posterity. When curiosity has 
prompted a monarch to seek access to the books of the contemporary 
annalists, his request has been peremptorily refused. The warning or 
example which he affords will be faithfully held up to his successors, but 
for his own edification it is the story of his predecessors that he must 
study. 

Mr. Boulger’s first volume descends from the earliest ages to the four- 
teenth century of our era. Chinese chronology first becomes reliable with 
the great Emperors Yao, Chun, and Yu, in the twenty-third century before 
Christ. Previously to that period we see, as in a dream, the movement of 
vast masses of men, and the slow consolidation of that great empire which 
remains to this day unbroken. But the semi-mythical emperors of the 
remoter centuries average 69 years each upon the throne, according to the 
accepted dates, and if 39 years each roused Niebuhr’s suspicion with 
regard to the Kings of Rome, much more must Fohi, Chinnong, and even 
the first Hoangti, be treated as little else than “ venerable names.” 

The perusal of such a volume as Mr. Boulger’s reveals the grand sweep 
of history for nearly forty centuries. We see the Chinese Empire swelling 
out into stately proportions under the great founders of the leading dynas- 
ties and their immediate successors; shrinking again to a mere handful 
of provinces, or cut up into two or three or four under the ignoble des- 
cendants of those great founders or the petty dynasties that ran their 
inglorious courses between the Hans and the Tangs or the Tangs and the 
Sungs. We see the armies of the Empire now victorious, now defeated, 
in successive conflicts with the hosts of Tibet, and with hordes of Turks 
and Tartars flowing in ceaseless stream from that remote north-east which 
has flooded all the fields of Asia and of Europe. We see a grander power 
than that of Khitan or Hia rising in the early days of the thirteenth 


* History of China. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. Vol. I. London: 
W. H. Allen and Co. 1881. 
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Christian century, and presently Genghis with his Mongol multitudes 
(having swallowed up the barrier tribes) sweeps down upon the wealthy 
cities and farms of China and rears the hugest Empire which the Eastern 
world has ever seen. 

But while China has ever had a vast frontier to defend against the 
invader, in spite of her long periods of internal peace and unity, no nation 
has been more often torn by internal feud. The sudden death of the 
Eastern Empress within the palace of Pekin, on the 8th of April last, 
reminds one of a hundred similar casualties at Court within the scope of 
Chinese history. Emperors incompetent, or too competent, have always 
been liable to sudden death ; and that not always by mere murder, but 
often by the deliberately awarded verdict of responsible persons represent- 
ing the patriotism of the nation. Mr. Boulger speaks of one of the 
numerous Wentis (or great kings) as seeing in the deposers and executors 
of his predecessors “ the ever-present wardens of the people’s rights,’’ 
And that expression represents a permanent factor in Chinese history 
which Mr. Boulger seems not quite adequately to appreciate. Rebellion 
against bad rulers—including their deposition and execution—is in China 
strictly constitutional. It is the will of Great Heaven; and though doubt- 
less personal ambition and intrigue have seldom failed to mingle with 
Chinese revolutions, the revolutions themselves have often been more 
than justified in the eyes of the people and of their legal and religious 
instructors. 

Mr. Boulger hopes that he has supplied “what has appeared to be a 
want in literature.” His book, useful and welcome as it is, scarcely 
deserves that high name. © His style is poor and monotonous; and his 
narrative often seems to fall into little more than a reproduction of his 
French authorities. We have again and again seemed to be reading a 
mere imitation of Pauthier’s thin and wearisome history. There is no 
evidence that Mr. Boulger has himself consulted records in any more 
abstruse tongue than French; and while we cordially re-echo his 
acknowledgments of the indebtedness of Europe to French Sinologues, 
we cannot help thinking that an English Sinologue might produce a 
history of China, if not much more rich in matter, yet at any rate 
more nervous and vivacious in manner. Nevertheless, we heartily thank 
Mr. Boulger for his industry, and warmly appreciate his desire to make 
the extraordinary story of the Nestor among nations better known to his 
own countrymen. No Englishman will henceforth be excusable for 
thinking that Chinamen can do nothing but grow tea, smoke opium, 
and paint in bad perspective. Mr. Boulger’s pages should reveal to him 
that the placid, pig-tailed, olive stranger who wends his quiet way 
through London is of a race which can boast a history not only counting 
more centuries than those of Israel, of Athens, of Rome, and of England 
together, but rich in heroes of the camp and the cabinet. 
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HE charge often made against the liberal school of theology, that it 
is unable to construct, and can only destroy, has received of late, 
in Germany, at all events, the refutation of facts. The treatises on dog- 
matic theology by Schweizer, Biedermann, Lipsius, and Pfleiderer are 
ample proof to the contrary. Far as the theological systems of these 
leading liberals are from being either in complete accord, or the final 
embodiment of Christian thought, they are positive statements on a truly 
imposing scale of the rich philosophical, religious, and critical results of 
the labours of this school. And far as more orthodox thinkers may be 
from agreeing with some of the fundamental positions of these theologians, 
they ought in all fairness to acquit them of the charge of presenting simply 
negations. For it is a peculiarity of the works of these men to which 
reference has been made, that they supply not only enlightenment for 
the intellect, but also a fire to warm the heart. 

The work before us, by the distinguished author of the “Alttestamentliche 
Theologie,” * is likely to take its place beside those valuable products of 
the liberal school. As will appear further on in this notice, we are by no 
means satisfied with many of the positions which Professor Schultz seeks 
to establish, but that cannot stand in the way of the recognition of the 
value of this addition to the best literature of the modern school. 
Professor Schultz belongs, in philosophy, to the Kantian school, 
and in theology, his master has been Schleiermacher, and on two 
fundamental principles of these thinkers, modified and expanded in 
important respects, he works out his doctrine of the Deity of Christ. 
With Kant, he declines the hopeless task of acquiring certain knowledge 
of God and divine things, and with Schleiermacher, he looks to the 
moral and religious effects of Christ’s work as the basis of our estimate of 
his dignity and relation to God. He thus starts from a position cleared 
of all metaphysical and critical nets and snares as to the nature of God 
and the precise historical value of the Gospel narratives. He has to deal 
with purely moral and religious experiences and relations. On the 
experience of the Church of the divine character and value of the 
Christian life, he bases the dogma to which his book is devoted. 
Members of the Church live in the indestructible conviction that the 
Christian life of love is the life of God, and the realisation of that life 
universally the aim and will of God. The whole Church will 
some time realise that divine purpose, and be perfectly one with that 
divine will. Then Deity will belong to the Church. As far as 
individuals become entirely obedient to love, and wholly absorbed in the 
divine work, they share in Deity. But hitherto Christ has been the 
only man whose entire life has been wholly and absolutely one with the 
divine life, and lost in the divine work. He is the only man who is 
perfectly one with God. The Church recognises that perfect revelation 

* Die Lehre von der Gottheit Christi. Communicatio idiomatum. 


Dargestellt von Dr. Hermann Schultz in Gittingen. Gotha; Friedrich 
Andreas Perthes. 1881. 
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which he accordingly gave of the heart and life of God, as the source of 
her own life. Christ has to her the authority of God; he is to her in the 
place of God; he is God. 

Now, up to this point in Professor Schultz’s exposition we find much 
that is extremely valuable. Only we must make what he would deem 
two wholly inadmissible changes. We must substitute, if his line of 
argument is to be completely followed, for “‘ Christ ” Christianity, and for 
“ Deity” divinity. It seems to us an unwarrantable leap to infer the 
divinity of Christ from the divinity of the life which the Church enjoys. 
Apart from the historic records of the derivation of that life from Jesus 
of Nazareth, the mere fact of the enjoyment of it, as a member of the 
Church, does not warrant the ascription of its ideal divinity to him as 
his actual possession. It seems to us, that Professor Schultz must 
either admit history as well as experience into the foundation of his 
argument, or substitute Christianity for Christ. The second change 
appears to us no less necessary. It is surely a violent misuse of language 
to speak of the Church as God, or of a man as God. Unintelligible as 
the orthodox use of the terms Godhead and Deity may be, it is not a 
violent abuse of them such as we meet with in this work. 

This brings us to the point where we must part company with our 
author altogether. Towards the end of his book he goes so far as to 
adopt the Lutheran communicatio idiomatum, and to ascribe the divine 
attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, and infinity to Christ. Of 
course, this is done only by the aid of a previous definition of these 
terms such as none but a hard-pressed theologian would invent. 
Morally and religiously one as Christ was with God, perfectly as his 
life represented the divine life of love, victorious as in the end love will 
be, certain as it is that love is the key to the mysteries of life,—it appears 
to us a serious mistake on the part of the representatives of liberal 
theology, to take these old theological terms which had to their inventors 
quite a different meaning, and impose upon them another meaning, 
which will neither represent these great facts nor win the thoughtful 
lay-mind to Christianity. Professor Schultz’s book is a new and valuable 
proof of the greatness and richness of Christianity. We believe that 
substantially he describes correctly its meaning and glory, and also the 
position towards men and God of its founder. At the same time, we are 
strongly convinced that for this age and in the simple service of the 
truth, the history of Christianity must be taken as well as the experience 
of the Church as the foundation of an estimate of the value of either 
Christ or the Church, and that a vastly larger amount of purely scholastic 
accretion will have to be deducted from the dogmatic utterances of the 
Church of the past than Schleiermacher and his followers seem to 
think. 

In our brief notice of this important work we have necessarily limited 
ourselves to the most compressed statement and criticism of the main 
position which it labours to establish. In conclusion, suffice it to say, 
that the theoretically dogmatic half of the work is preceded by an historical 
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half, in which the history of Christology is traced from its prophetic 
germs in the Old Testament to the present time. 

The exceedingly interesting and suggestive instalment of what promises 
to be an important addition to the best kind of apologetic literature, 
the full title of which appears below,* is deserving of attention in England, 
both for its intrinsic merits and the significant approval it has met with 
in Germany. It is not a frequent occurrence in Germany that such a 
book should reach a second edition a few months after the appearance of 
the first. It is a mark of the more decidedly Christian attitude which 
the mind of the nation has of late been assuming, that a book of this kind 
should receive as its preface such a long letter as we have here from a 
political friend of the distinguished leader of the National Liberals, 
Herr von Bennigsen. Moreover, the author himself, though exceedingly 
well read in recent philosophical and theological literature, appears to be 
not a professional theologian, but a member of one of the professions 
more closely connected with politics and secular affairs. Hitherto, he has 
maintained his incognito with great success, though there are shrewd 
guesses that he is a prominent member of the National Liberal party in 
the German Parliament. 

The author belongs philosophically to the Kantian school, and in his 
letter to Herr von Bennigsen expresses himself under great obligations 
to F. A. Lange's “ History of Materialism ’"’ and Herbert Spencer's 
works. He had himself belonged, at one time, to the Materialistic 
school which rejects Christianity. But now his position is rather that of 
a member of the right wing of the Free School of Christian Theologians. 
The process by which he came to accept historical Christianity as his 
faith, is no doubt described in this preliminary volume, though that is 
not expressly said. The earlier chapters of the volume show that meta- 
physics and physical science leave us at a position far removed from 
certainty. The supposed certainty of the materialistic theories in parti- 
cular is exposed at length asa baseless assumption. The author then 
approaches the characteristic point of his argument. He discusses and 
illustrates forcibly the decisive influence which the feelings and the will 
have upon the formation of opinion. This is the psychological foundation 
of his line of thought. The next point is to establish philosophically that 
freedom of choice is the sine qud non of all moral action and character. 
A remarkable passage from Kant’s “‘ Critique of the Pure Reason ” is then 
made the introduction to the application of this position to the main 
conclusion which the work has to expound and justify ; namely, that the 
evidences of the existence of God, of the immortality of the soul, and of the 
peculiar truths of Christianty could not be stronger than they are without 
infringing on human freedom, and thus destroying the basis of all true 
morality. The second part of the work will have to deal with this wide 
subject of the relations of Christian Faith to Moral Freedom. 

* Der christliche Glaube und die menschliche Freiheit. Erster Theil : 


Priliminarien. Mit einem offenen Brief an Herrn R. von Bennigsen als 
Vorwort. Zweite Auflage. Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. 1881. 
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It will be seen that the main idea of the book is not new. At the 
same time, we do not know an existing work in which this argument has 
been worked out in all its aspects by a writer who is master of the whole 
of its scientific, philosophical and religious bearings. Moreover, our 
author is very happy in his use of the recent literature of his country as 
it throws light upon his subject, and has also the gift of apt and telling 
illustration, and his style is often striking and forcible. The general result 
and value of his whole argument cannot of course be estimated until the 
second part of his work has appeared. Its early publication is promised, 


J. F. 8. 


ate works by the same author, Doctor Daniel Sanders, of Altstrelitz, 

are, each in their way, calculated to be of the greatest use both to 
the scholar in general, and to the student of theology in particular.* 
The first is a German adaptation of Messrs. Vincent and Dixon’s Hand- 
book to Modern Greek, and though we cannot but regret that Doctor 
Sanders has not found leisure to give us an independent and original 
book on this subject, yet we cordially acknowledge the very considerable 
improvements, both by way of addition and correction, which he has 
introduced into his German version. His translations of modern Greek 
poetry are singularly felicitous. The very great importance of a com- 
petent acquaintance with the idioms of the living Greek language, as 
illustrative of the language both of classical authors, and still more of the 
New Testament, is becoming daily more widely recognised, and we must 
be thankful for any competent effort to increase this acquaintance among 
the learned of Western Europe. 

Next to Greek, no language is of more consequence to the theological 
student than German. To know, and not merely to think one knows, 
German, to be sure what is right and what is wrong, and why it is right 
or wrong, in that language, to understand the principles not only of 
German grammar, but also of German versification, so as to be able at 
once to appreciate and to criticise the standard writers of the Fatherland, 
and to gain at the same time a compendious and yet all but exhaustive 
knowledge of the main epochs and names in the history of German 
literature, together with an intelligent view of the relation of the lesser to 
the greater lights, and of all to the political and social condition of their 
country, are certainly objects towards the attainment of which Doctor 
Sanders’ “‘ Deutsche Sprachbriefe” are, if not a royal road, at all events a 
direct, a safe, and a delightful thoroughfare. “" 

. M. G. 


* Neugriechische Grammatik nebst Sprachproben fiir die Fortbildung und 
Umgestaltung des Griechischen von Homer bis auf die enwart: von 
Professor Dr. Daniel Sanders. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hirtell, 

Deutsche Sprachbriefe. Zweite Auflage (os demselben), Langen- 
scheidt’sche Verlagsbuchandlung. Berlin: Méckernstrasse, 133, 
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O the English reader who had followed with interest the course of 
these lectures on the great subject of Comparative Mythology, in 
which Prof. Max Miiller (in his Oxford Essay, 1858) had taken the lead 
among us, Sir G. W.Cox’s ‘‘ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” published 
eleven years ago, assumed at once the position of a standard work. Of 
this, the ‘ Introduction” before us* is, in a certain sense, an abridgment. 
It contains, in less than half the compass of the larger book, perhaps all 
of its contents that are essential, and nearly all that we should have been 
sorry to miss; and, unlike most abridgments, it is easy and delightful 
reading. But here the order in which two stages in the life of mythus, 
Mythology and Folklore, are treated, is different; here the great factors 
of primitive story, The Heavens, Light, Fire, Clouds, &c., precede ‘the 
Epical Traditions and Poems of the Aryan World”’; and we note with 
pleasure that these latter are by no means ruthlessly abbreviated—in some 
cases indeed, as in that of the Arthurian legends, the relation is fuller 
and the treatment more systematic than in the larger work. But perhaps 
the gain of space to Arthur has been secured by the sad omission (almost 
the only one we have to deplore) of the beautiful stories of Rama and 
Luxman and Faithful John. 

In the “‘ Introduction’’ our author spends no time in discussing theories 
of the origin of myths. Antecedent probabilities in favour of what its 
opponents usually call the Solar Hypothesis must be sought elsewhere. 
Here Sir G. W. Cox takes his reader at once by the hand, and shows 
him sun and wind, cloud and darkness, playing their parts in early 
thought under such a thin veil of personality, or with names so unmis- 
takably significant, that his assent cannot be withheld: he then artfully 
introduces complications and variations in non-essential features, from 
the vast stores of kindred myth, in which the essentials remain the same, 
till the learner feels a growing conviction, first, that all myth must 
be explicable, and next, that he is likely to become hopelessly involved if 
he lets go the clue given him at the outset. Thus the theory which our 
author calls the “‘ Key of all Aryan Mythology,” is assumed, at first, to be 
proved by accumulation of instances. This was expressed in the larger 
work in such terms as these:—* When . . . . Kephalos, Prokris, 
Hermes, Daphné, Zeus, Ouranos, stand forth as simple names for the 
sun, the dew, the wind, the dawn, the heaven, and the sky, each recog- 
nised as such, yet each endowed with the most perfect consciousness, we 
feel that the great riddle of mythology is solved.” (Myth. Ar. Na. I. 
p- 108.) ‘The groundwork of Greek mythology was the ordinary 
speech which told of the interchange of day and night, of summer and 
winter : but into the superstructure there may have been introduced any 
amount of local or personal detail, any number of ideas and notions 

* An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology and Folklore. 


By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart.,M.A. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 
1881. 
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imported from foreign philosophical or religious systems.” (Ibid. pp. 
106-7. Cf. Introd. pp. 29, 31.) 

It may be hard to believe that we are to find here a basis of mean- 
ing, and a common ground of relationship, at once for the great 
themes of the Epic cycles, the worships of India and Greece, the Sagas 
of Teutonic and Scandanavian Europe, the romances of chivalry, the 
nursery-tales alike of the Deccan and the Scottish Highlands. But when 
these are unrolled one after another, as they are in the volume before us, 
the cumulative evidence gathers weight every moment, and the startling 
persistence with which the same features recur, giving to legends gathered 
from the most distant lands a likeness which only common kindred and 
origin can explain, must strike the most sceptical. Forinstance, in the last 
story-book from America, “‘ Uncle Remus,” where it is related how the 
Rabbit stole the Fox’s fish, we find a negro reproduction of the world. 
Pervading tale of the Master-Thief, in form most akin to the Norse version. 
But- however prepared we may be for the various play of imagination 
around objects of daily observation, there remains to us still a problem 
with which as yeteven Sir G. W. Cox cannot exhaustively deal. It is one 
which perhaps only a further development of the new science of “The 
Psychology of Races” can elucidate; viz.: the turning of nature-myth 
not merely into a story of human personality, but into human tragedy, by 
the introduction of inexorable fate, inevitable crime, and expiatory suffer- 
ing. It may be that the creation of personages like the Fates, belongs no 
less than the hypostasis of Themis or Fides, to “‘ An ethical or theological 
rather than to a mythical age’’; but long before this, the pathos of 
human experience had projected itself into the life of the divinest beings. 
In the legends of Hercules, of Balder, of (Edipus, of Arthur, of a hundred 
more, we hear the same undertone of foreboding drawn out at the close 
into the wail of mortal grief, and appealing at once to the religious 
emotions to add some redeeming touch of peace and hope. We gladly, 
but with some reservation of judgment, welcome such suggestions as meet 
us here and there in the ‘ Introduction”: e.g.—‘‘ The thought which 
colours these myths gave shape to a doctrine of necessity more powerful 
than the will of Zeus himself. All things are within its grasp. The 
sun must rise in the heavens, and must be hurled down from his lofty 
place. He must be united again in the evening to the mother from 
whom he was parted in the morning; and hence the awful marriage of 
2dipus with Iokasté, which filled his house with woe, and brought his 
lineage to an end in blood. Iphigeneia must die that Helen may be 
brought back, for the evening twilight must vanish away if the dawn is 
to return. But Iphigeneia has done no wrong; and there must be 
condign vengeance for the shedding of her innocent blood,” (pp. 60—61), 

We wish our space would allow us to quote the whole passage (pp. 
121—127), in which our author deals with the story of Gidipus, drawing 
out more fully than in any other instance the moral aspect of the legend. 

We think it would have been well ifa separate section had been devoted 
to what may be called the philological side of mythology, or, at least, if 
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the scattered remarks on the power of words to gather new mythical 
elements around them had been drawn to a focus. We meet, however, 
with some excellent illustrations of the creation and germination of myths 
by the attribution of wrong meanings to names. This process of false 
etymology (of which we have monuments in English words like cray-fish 
and sweet-heart) is going on all over England and Scotland, wherever the 
“oldest inhabitant”’ is asked for the forgotten meaning of a local name, or 
a stranger wholly ignorant of the dialect of the district undertakes to set 
the inhabitants right.* There is a striking case of double etymology and 
consequent development of twin myths in the root Lyk-* brightness’’ (seen 
in the Arcadian Mount Lykaios and Lykosoura, and Phebus’s Lykian 
realm), which was interpreted also to mean “‘ wolf,’ whence Lykaon and 
his sons are turned into wolves. (Introd. pp. 40—42. Cf. Myth. Ar. Na.L., 
47.) Similarly we have the name of the Teutonic fire-god Loki, originally 
from liukan, to shine, read into connection with lukan, to lock, whence 
Loki become the keeper of the prison-house. So Pramantha (meaning in 
Sanskrit, as Kuhn has proved, the primitive “ firestick’’), while kept in 
legend as the Fire-giver, is bent into Prometheus, the Foreseeing, and 
fitted with a counterpart in Epimetheus, Wise after the event. “In the 
same way it is possible that the name Kyklops may simply represent the 
Semitic Kouk-lobh or Khouk-labh, ‘Rulers of the flame or fire-wor- 
shippers,’ these Kouk-lobh being builders of those gigantic works which 
we still associate with their names.”’ (Introd. p. 278.) Yet everybody 
knows that the Greeks thought of a Kyklops as a giant with one “round 
eye.” It was, by alike process, we cannot doubt, that the San-greal, the 
Holy Dish, became connected with the Sang-rael, the Real Blood. 

Into the dim regions of Semitic myth our author does not allow him- 
self to be enticed, even by the startling speculations of Goldziher. But 
what there was on Semitic religion in the larger work is reproduced con- 
cisely, and, we fancy, with more assurance and completeness. (Pp. 
142, 211.) That Semitic influence’ was felt jin Greece, and especially 
in Beotia, the names Kadmos (from Kedem, the East), Melikertes 

Melkarth), Athamas (Tammuz), Adonis, and probably Poseidon, afford 
sufficient indication. ‘‘ Without going further we have a sufficient 
warrant for the assertion that the influence of the Assyrian or Semitic 
religion or mythology, on that of the Greek world was far more direct 
and important than any that came from Egypt. In the traditions 
associated with the names of Dionysos and Poseidon, we have clear 
evidence of a determined but unsuccessful resistance made to the 
introduction of a Semitic ritual, which seemed to the Greek mind both 
unseemly and extravagant; and the whole of this evidence tends to prove 

*A case in point:—here is a daily paper with an account of a dreadful 
occurrence at King Edward, Banfishire. The name of the place is Kin-edart ; 
but a railway sub-contractor, we believe, made the profound discovery that 
this was only an ignorant Scotch way of saying ‘‘ King Edward,” and from 
the board at the Railway station the distortion has spread to the village itself. 
It is still, perhaps, a moot point which King Edward is to be popularly 
credited in the next century with having been born or haying died there. 

42 
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that the stream of Assyrian or Phosnician trade or enterprise set steadily 
in the direction of Beotia.” 

Our string of interesting quotations might be indefinitely prolonged, 
and bids fair, even now, to outrun the limits of a modest ‘‘ Notice.” But 
Sir G. W. Cox cannot only tell-a story, as most readers know, just exactly 
as it should be told; he can lend the same charm to that analysis of 
stories which, in some hands, might seem to be a pitiless desecration. 


J. E. 0. 


OSTON has long been the centre of all that is great in the literature 

of America, and a little book that has just reached us* shows 

that the great Transcendental movement of forty years ago is still kept 
alive with its old fire and energy. This book is the record of a Radical 
club meeting regularly in Boston (without any attractions in the way of 
Kettle-drum or other refreshments), in the drawing-room of a house in 
Chesnut Street, where the late Mr. J. T. Sargent and his wife, the present 
editress, acted as host and hostess. The members, male and female, 
consisting of some of the most famous literary people of Boston and the 
neighbourhood, meet to hear a paper, or lecture, or poem, on any subject, 
which is followed by a discussion or conversation by any of those present. 
The fame of these gatherings has travelled far and wide, and the pro- 
ceedings of the club have been reported, not only in the American papers, 
but in those of Germany and France. The subjects discussed include 
not only polities and social questions, but literature, science, art, religion, 
and all.the burning questions of the day; and as the essays and dis- 
cussions are conducted by some of the most learned and able men in 
America—including many of those so familiar to English readers, viz., 
Emerson, Longfellow and his brother (Samuel Longfellow), J.G. Whittier, 
C. P. Granch, F. H. Hedge, O. W. Holmes, D. A. Watson, John Weiss, 
O. B. Frothingham, and other distinguished writers and professors—it 
may easily be imagined that the essays are of the most various’ and 
interesting kind, and the after-diseussions most lively and brilliant. Of 
course the clab and its members have been roundly abused, and its place 
of meeting is denounced as “the jumping-off place of all belief into 
negation”! But in spite of all abuse, the club has thriven, and the 
readers of these sketehes will find the most sacred subjects treated with 
a reverence and originality of thought that will well repay perusal. The 
volume contains more than fifty essays, or reports of them, on all sorts of 
subjects, so that it is impossible in so short a notice even to enumerate 
them. The first essay, delivered in 1867, is a very characteristic one by 
Emerson, on * Religion.” There are others on Prayer, the Unseen, Pan- 
theism, Evolution, Buckle and Carlyle, Philosophy, &c., all full of beauti- 
ful and original ideas ; and not less interesting are the “ after-talks,” as 
they called them, some of which are also highly amusing. We read of a 


* Sketches and Reminiscences of “The Radical Club” of Chesnut Street, 
Boston. Edited by Mrs. John T. Sargent. Boston: Jas, R, Osgood and Co. 
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New York clergyman who announced that “ science must stop,‘or religion 
could not goon’’! One of the papers is an interesting account of a visit 
to Boston by Professor Tyndall, who gave a series of lectures there in 
1873, and who relates ‘that when he was a young man he picked up at 
a stall a copy of Emerson’s essay on ‘ Nature,’ which he read with such 
delight that he had never ceased to read it; and if any one can be said 
to have given an impulse to his mind, it is Emerson.” ‘ Whatever I 
have done,”’ he said, “‘ the world owes to him.” 

At some of the meetings original poems were read by members of. the 
club. Amongst those given-in this volume the one on “The Deaf 
Beethoven,” by Julia R. Anagnos, seems to us the best, but it is too long 
to quote. We hope we have sail enough to recommend this book, which 
is full of high and holy thoughts, that are well worth the reading. 

R. C. H. 


IKE a good many other people, Mr. Henry George has been much 
struck with the way in which poverty and wealth increase side by 

side ; and in an ably-written book * he seeks to discover the cause and 
urge aremedy. Todo this, he traverses almost the whole field of political 
economy, and would reverse many of the popular doctrines about wages 
and capital, population and subsistence, as well as the current laws 
regarding the distribution of wealth into interest, wages, and rent. The 
conclusion arrived at is that landowners get a great deal too much, and 
that as long as private property in land is allowed, the increased wealth of 
a progressive country will all be absorbed by the monopolists of the soil, 
and a more and more poverty-stricken and degraded population will 
occupy the other end of the social seale. Every reader of J. S. Mill’s 
“Political Economy ” will remember the force and earnestness. with 
which he dwells on the same subject, and insists that, in all justice, what 
he calls ‘‘ the unearned increment of rent” should belong to the State, 
not to private individuals. Mr. George would have had a much better 
chance of influencing the opinion of thinking men if he had followed out 
this line of argument, instead of deeming it necessary to reconstruct all 
the main positions of economic science. He is very hard on the Mal- 
thusian theory, but the thing chiefly needed to complete his own theory 
is the moral principle which has successfully survived the whole contro- 
versy, and which may be thus stated: moral means. alone can perma- 
nently benefit a people ; material prosperity will be but temporary, unless 
accompanied by moral advance. As it is, the chief value of his book 
seems to be twofold: he has drawn a good deal of attention to the fact 
that industrial progress will never, of itself, abolish or even permanently 
diminish poverty; and he has illustrated the great land-problem with 
facts which came under his own observation in the United States, par- 
ticularly in California. The interest which new countries like the 


* Progress and Poverty. By Henry George. London: C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 1881. 
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Western States have in the best solution of this problem is even greater 
than we have here; at present the possible advantages which might be 
secured by new methods are all forfeited by blind clinging to old custom ; 
and as civilisation spreads westward, it brings with it the familiar evils of 
the Old World. It isa worthy ambition for an American citizen to try to 
bring about a reform in the land laws, while the question is still how to 
secure greater good rather than how to get rid of intolerable evil. 

Dr. Bruce has published some lectures on Revelation® which profess 
to deal with the question in its very latest stage. He is pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the hard, doctrinaire view which has been 
maintained in former apologetics, and with which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
and the author of ‘Supernatural Religion,” as well as other critics, 
have made such havoc, and thinks that by introducing a certain amount 
of cautious change, effacing some sharply defined lines and investing the 
whole subject with a somewhat ethereal garb, all the positions generally 
deemed essential to orthodox Christianity may still be maintained. With 
much that he says in the beginning we are in cordial agreement. He 
distinguishes between Revelation and the Scriptures, and declares that 
the former term “ signifies God manifesting Himself in the history of the 
world in a supernatural manner and for a special purpose.” In the Bible 
““we have the record of such a special revelation,” which “is before 
all things a self-manifestation of God as the God of grace.’ Sin exists, 
whatever theory we may adopt respecting its origin ; ‘‘ what more worthy 
of God, and therefore what more likely, than that He, looking down on 
a race enveloped in moral darkness and corruption, should be moved 
with compassion, and resolve to do all that is possible to dispel the dark- 
ness by communicating a knowledge of Himself, and to remove the cor- 
ruption by measures fitted to elevate and purify?” From this basis Dr. 
Bruce skilfully extends his positions till miracle and prophecy find them- 
selves in their accustomed quarters, and “the doctrinal significance of 
Revelation ” comes to be much what it has been for a very long time. 
The only criticism we care to make is that for there to be much real value 
in a work which, while modifying the ancient premises and argu- 
ments, still reaches all the familiar conclusions, the writer of it ought to 
be a free man. How much freedom a Scotch theologian practically has, 
the recent case of Professor Robertson Smith may help us to judge. 

Two more books demolishing Darwin!+ That}by Dr. Wainwright will 
be immensely chuckled over by those who admired the author's ‘“ Chris- 
tian Certainty” and “‘The Modern Avernus,” for the amount of folly 
now discovered in the “current theories concerning atoms, apes, and 
men,” is, to say the least, remarkable. Mr. Denton’s book propounds a 
theory about types which reminds one of Plato’s Ideas, and may be 


® The Chief End of Revelation. By Alexander B. Bruce, D.D., London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1881. 

+ Scientific Sophisms. By Samuel Wainwright, D.D. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1881. 

Is Darwin Right? By William Denton. Massachusetts. 1881. 
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nearer the truth than any doctrine of differentiation by natural selection 
pure and simple. But where is the evidence? Cannot these dilletante 
critics see that Darwin has made his impression on the thought of the 
age by colossal industry and massive accumulation of facts, and that those 
who would enter the lists with him must be similarly equipped? One is 
very tired of all these little anti-Darwinites. They are more effective 
talking than writing. “Didn't he give it them Huxley and Tyndal 
chaps!” said an admirer, after hearing his parson on a favourite subject ; 
but an interminable series of books devoted to the same end is great 
weariness to the flesh. H. 8. 8. 


HOSE who read the fine historical drama of ‘‘ Hannibal” which 
Professor Nichol published a few years ago, will certainly turn with 
interest to the volyme in which he gives us a picture of another of the 
great historic personages of heroic times.* In his new “ dramatic frag- 
ment” the author has worked out, in a briefer form, but with no less care 
and finish, a very interesting study of motive and character, and has 
summed up the leading features in a strange, eventful career. The man 
who rose from obscurity to the highest place in the State, his sheer 
strength of will, audacity, and astuteness, making everything bend to his 
purposes, the man to whose daring, not to say reckless, strategy the 
Athenians owed their victory at Salamis, yet who fell from his high 
estate, and spent the concluding seventeen years of his life as a fugitive 
from his country, and a pensioner on the splendid liberality of his 
country’s deadliest enemy, had at last, when war had again broken out 
between Persia and Greece, to face a tragic@ilemma from which he could 
not escape with honour; and he put an end to the life which had become 
too difficult for him. Such a subject is of a kind to attract those who 
delight in attempting to unravel a tangle of complex motives, and in 
trying over again a notable case of conscience. The moral verdict of the 
historian has been, generally, a more or less unfavourable one, and Dr. 
Nichol’s ingeniously charitable interpretation will hardly be accepted 
without demur. But the poet is free to select the features of the story 
which best suit his purpose, and, if he is careful, as our author has been, 
“to adhere to a position which is historically defensible,” he may legiti- 
mately exercise his imagination in representing what was, or might 
have been, the real life below the surface of actions and events. The 
character of Themistocles is one which Mr. Browning would enjoy dealing 
with in his own way, probing and searching inté recondite springs of 
action, forcing the man into unexpected self-revealings, and throwing piti- 
less strong lights upon the secret things of his life. It must be admitted, 
however, that Mr. Browning’s solutions of the moral problems he takes in 
hand are sometimes about as hard a study (though it is a very bracing one) 
*The Death of Themistocles, and other Poems. By John Nichol, M.A,, 


Balliol, Oxon., LL.D., Regius Professor of English Language and Literature 
in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1881. 
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as the original problems themselves; while Dr. Nichol is willing to give 
his rendering of the story in verse, which, perhaps, would bear the infu- 
sion of a little more passion and energy, but which is excellently clear and 
melodious. The general character of the poem is narrative, descriptive, 
and reflective, rather than dramatic. Themistocles is led to recount the 
chief incidents of his career, and to explain: and justify his motives, in 
conversation with his son, and with two of his daughters, one a Greek, the 
other a Persian. Then the summons comes to him to take his part in 
the struggle between his native country and his adopted one, and, in the 
last scene, he sends his farewell to both, and makes his exit. On these 
lines, and with the limitations implied in the title, ‘a Dramatic Frag- 
ment,” the author has constructed his poem, giving us in it a careful and 
scholarly study, which we have read with no little interest and enjoy- 
ment. The leading poem occupies hardly more than a quarter of the 
whole volume, the rest consisting of shorter pieces, which will, we think, 
be still more generally appreciated than the one we have characterised 
above. There is a series of “ Pictures by the Way,” which may pleasantly 
recall to some scenes and incidents of their own travel. The “In Memo- 
riam ” sonnets embalm some great and good memories in worthy verse ; 
and in the verses, Miscellaneous and Political,” we have the wise and 
thoughtful utterance of opinions and feelings, and a sensitive and earnest 
faith, with which we find ourselves generally in entire sympathy. We 
have marked not a few passages, which we should be tempted to quote if 
we had space enough at our disposal. To justify our warm commendation 
we would refer our readers to the poems, amongst others, entitled ‘ The 
Strahleck,” “St. Enogat,” “A Character,” “A Revelation,” and the 
sonnets, ‘Sydney Dobell,” “‘ W. Lloyd Garrison,” ‘Madonna Mia,” and 
“The Teacher,” and we will give ourselves the pleasure of quoting the 
following utterance of that spirit of sweet reasonableness in religion which 
is, happily, so deeply: modifying the harsher creed once deemed the only 
legitimate outcome of Scotch theology :— 


Ave Maria. 


* Of all names, that of Saint Mary was the most offensive. In Spain and Conti- 
ee ee ee looked upon as being connected with 
idolatry, and was fitted to fill the heart with sorrow.” —Free Church Debate. 

Ave Maria! on a thousand thrones 
Raised by the weary hearts that beat to thee, 
As ’neath the softer Light, the throbbing sea, 
Thy name, a spell of peace, in re tones 
Is ag red through the world: os condones 
The feebler faith of ae atte that flee, 
Lost in the Sovereign Awe, to bend the knee 
ope holiness or breathing stones. 
er of Christ ! whom ages old adorn, 
And hundred climes, by gentle thought and deed, 
Forgive the sacrilege, the brandished scorn 
Of the grim guardians of a narrow creed, 
Who fence their folds from Love’s serener law, 
And “ grate on scrannel pipes of wretched straw.” naz 
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HERE has been nothing more thoroughly unchristian in Christianity 
than the spirit it has shown towards the Jews, and we are grateful 

to Mrs. Magnus for having told their story from the time of the Captivity 
in a way that must touch the heart of every reader and remove some of, 
the prejudice that still remains. The little volume before us * gives just 
that.portion of their history which is almost entirely unknown to those 
who are not of their own race. Most people have some notions (however 
erroneous) of the history of Israel as told in the Old Testament. Then 
follows an interval of which they know nothing, then a short period in 
which the nation is represented as a furious mob exulting in the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, and then a great blank. But through all this period of 
more than twenty-three centuries the people that Moses led out of Egypt, 
Saul delivered from servitude, and David and Solomon raised to power, the 
nation of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, of the grea: prophet of the Return, 
and of the sweet singers whose hymns of praise are still sung in our 
churches, had a history, and a very remarkable and touching history it is, 
Mrs. Magnus describes very simply, and yet at times very powerfully, the 
glory of the return from captivity, the corruptions of subsequent heathen 
customs and the misery of heathen rule, the heroic struggle under the 
Maccabees, the miserable internal strife that ruined the nation again, and 
the final desolation. And then she continues the history of the nation 
scattered and persecuted, but one people still, bound together by its 
religion, and its devotion to God, however scattered abroad in his world. 
The volume before us only extends to the exodus from England under 
Edward I., but Mrs. Magnus in her preface tells us that she hopes 
at some future date to carry on the History to the present time, 
and we hope she may. It is an ungrateful task to point out the defects 
of a book like this, but it is not fair to the public to allow slovenly 
writing to pass unnoticed, nor to the author to give no hint of the correc- 
tions which ought to be made for a subsequent edition. Mixed metaphors 
and ungrammatical sentences ought to be an annoyance to every reader, 
and they are by no means a necessary evil. In her account of Jesus and 
the foundation of Christianity Mrs. Magnus is fairer than most Christian 
writers, but some of this should be carefully re-written. We cannot 
believe ‘that she means to say that Jesus or even his immediate followers 
led men to forget that ‘‘God is one” or that he is “ merciful and. gra- 
cious” or anything of the kind, and yet she says it was the national 
horror of such teachings which quenched all natural pity for his sad fate 
(p. 78). Nor do we suppose that she regards baptism as a Mohammedan 
rite, and yet she speaks of an edict of the Al-Mohad dynasty as forcing 
“baptism or banishment upon the Jews.” Such defects as these seriously 
detract from the value of this little work. In spite of them, however, we 
recommend it strongly to our readers. They will find nothing better 
available. If they take it up they will not readily lay it down again, and 


® About the Jews since Bible Times, By Mrs. Magnus, London : C. Kegan 
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they must surely rise from it feeling that they have becoma more inti- 
mately acquainted with a great race,and are themselves the gainers 
thereby. The work is written in what is called “ popular style,” and was 
originally intended for Jewish boys and girls. Christian boys and girls, 
or Christian men and women, may be assured that it is as interesting as 
a book of adventures or a novel, and much more profitable. i 


noticing the first volume of the Rev. E. Johnson's translation of 
Ewald’s ‘Commentary on the Psalms” (Modern Review, Vol. IL, 
pp. 200, 201), we were glad to find an excuse for the limited success of the 
English book in the prodigious difficulties involved in any attempt to 
reproduce the writings of the German scholar so as to be intelligible (we 
will not say attractive) to foreign readers. At the same time, the import- 
ance, even the necessity, of Ewald, for any really thorough study of the 
Bible makes us welcome a new volume of his commentaries in English ; 
since his scholarly genius stands, and will stand, over and above the tem- 
porary accidents of his intensely personal attitude as a critic. Mr, John- 
son’s second and finishing volume * seems, like the first, to be an hones; 
and accurate piece of work; and the translator has done well to eomplete 
the book by an extract from a distinct section of the “ Dichter des Alten 
Bundes,” of which this commentary is but a part, ‘‘On the Singing and 
Music of the Songs.’’ Those who have been used to the German book 
will also be thankful for the excellent printing of the English, though the 
paper might be improved both in colour and in texture. 


R. L. P. 


HE secession of Mr. Stopford Brooke from the Church of England 

is understood rather to have augmented than to have diminished 

the numbers who flock to his ministry. Nor is it likely that his printed 

words will reach a smaller constituency than formerly. Indeed, his 

secession marks rather the removal of a burden from his own conscience 

than any sharp change in the nature of his teachings. The sermons 

which he has just publishedt were written while he was still a Priest. 
They are published when he is no more than a voluntary minister. 

Mr. Brooke’s preaching is of the highest order. He assumes the 
spiritual culture of his people, and addresses himself to rendering practical 
help to them in the spiritual difficulties of the time. As these difficulties 
largely arise from the prevalence of a more or less morbid self-conscious- 
ness, it is inevitable that spiritual introspection should be encouraged by 
Mr. Brooke to a degree perhaps not always conducive to spiritual health. 

* Theological Translation Fund Library, Vol. ¥XIV. Ewald’s ‘“‘Com- 


mentary on the Psalms.” Translated by the Rev. E. Johnson. Vol. II. 
Williams and Norgate. 1881. 


+ The Spirit of the Christian Life. Sermons preached on various 


occasions by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. London: C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 1881. 
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Valetudinarianism is as unsatisfactory a condition, and a temper as little 
to be admired, in the things of the soul as in those of the body. Normal 
religion no more involves constant watching of its own processes than 
breathing or eating and drinking. There is, therefore, a certain 
unnaturalness in the perpetual investigation of symptoms in the soul-life 
which the intellectual revolution of our times has brought as its accom- 
paniment. Such reflections, accordingly, as those indulged in in the 
sermon on “ Spiritual Exhaustion” have their danger. But this being 
said, it is to be added that the advice given for the treatment of the 
symptoms is thoroughly wise and wholesome. Again, such a sermon as 
that on “Sunshine ” breathes a spiritual health which is truly refreshing 
and invigorating. That Mr. Brooke’s sermons are a gain to English 
literature need hardly be said. Only those who know how difficult it is 
to set forth a spiritual truth in a brief, bright, natural image, will appre- 
ciate as highly as it deserves the singular dexterity of the minister of 
Bedford Chapel in the choice and arrangement of word and phrase. 
But the highest quality of these discourseé lies in their large and noble 
faith, their breadth of sympathy, and their breezy, bracing strength, 


HE readers of the present number of the Modern Review will need 
no further introduction to Mr. M.J. Savage. It must, indeed, be a 
thoughtful congregation that can appreciate as they are delivered such 
discourses as these on the Belief in God *—discourses which, collected in 
a book, do not read like sermons at all, but like a connected and sys- 
tematic work. Mr. Savage seems to us, with his enthusiastic adoption of 
the Evolution philosophy, to be doing the like work in reconciling the 
most advanced thought among his countrymen with theistic religion, to 
that which Theodore Parker did a generation ago. The dedication of 
the volume runs thus: “‘ Believing that the true way of escape from the 
‘Slough of Despond’ is by going straight through it to the other side, 
like ‘ Christian,’ and not by crawling back to the starting-point, abject 
and mud-bespattered, like ‘Pliable,’ the author dedicates this book to 
those who agree with him in this opinion.” 


UR notice of Dr. Barry’s Boyle Lectures + has been somewhat 
delayed. Dr. Barry remains on the old lines, but probably the 
student who desires to understand the manner in which an enlightened 
scholar of the present day maintains the high view of the nature and 


*Belief in God. An Examination of some Fundamental Theistic 
Problems. By M. J. Savage. To which is added an Address on the Intel- 
lectual Basis of Faith. By W.H. Savage. London: Triibner and Co. 1881. 

+ The Manifold Witness for Christ. Part I. Christianity and Natural 
Theology. Part II. The Positive Evidences of Christianity. The Boyle 
Lectures for 1877 and 1878, By Alfred Barry, D.D., D.C.L. London: 
Murray. 1880. 
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functions of Christ could go to no better exponent than the Principal of 
King’s College. Dr. Barry justly observes that Christianity is probably 
the only representative of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” that has any chance 
ofa hearing. He contends, however, that the supernatural need not be 
preternatural, and maintains that Christianity simply confirms and 
endows with higher certitude the principles and inductions of Natura] 
Religion and Theology. But this confirmatory attitude of Christian 
revelation towards the natural promptings of the mind is itself a con- 
firmation of the claims of that revelation, in its full scope, upon our 
credence. Here, then, comes in the examination of those special 
evidences of Christianity which establish its particular parts and points; 
and these special evidences divide themselves chiefly between the unique 
combination of philosophical, moral, and spiritual effectiveness in Chris- 
tianity, and the contemplation of the person and life of Christ, as 
challenging for him an absolute faith. When all these lines have been 
successively followed to their issue, then will the inquirer be in a position 
to accept, without misgiving, every teaching of the Christ himself, as of 
absolute and plenary authority. 

Dr. Barry uses almost every theological term in a different sense oom 
that which we attach to it. For him the great terms Revelation, 
Inspiration, Authority, Faith, and Christianity itself connote sets of ideas 
other than those which they connote for us. But his book is a serious 
and large-minded book. He ranges his forces in order of battle with the 
eye of a true general for the real exigencies of the time ; and while we 
diverge from him at almost every page, at none does he fail to command 
our sincere respect. 


HAKERISM, which claims to be a lineal representative of the 
French Prophets of 1689, was carried from Manchester to the 
United States, where it continues to hold its own. Its theology is chiefly 
remarkable for the combination of a doctrine of prayer, even for material 
good, with a denial of the personality of God. It recognises a progres- 
sive element in the Bible, and resolves all miracle into metaphor. Of 
Jesus it takes a purely humanitarian view, holding that “he had been 
dead to that spiritual life into which he rose.” As Jesus, after becoming 
Christ, exhibited the Father in Deity, so Ann Lee, whose spiritual his- 
tory was akin to that of Jesus, manifested the Mother in Deity. To this 
doctrine of a female Christ, there are many historical parallels. Ethi- 
cally, Shakerism presents this curious feature, that it treats marriage as 
a survival of concupiscence, valuable only as an advance upon polygamy, 
as that again is an advance upon animal promiscuity. Bishop Eads* is 
not a very refined orator, but he has shrewd mother-wit at command. 
His literature may be fairly judged from the statement that of the New 
Testament, “ the oldest Greek copy now extant is in the English Museum 


* Shaker Sermons: Scripto-rational. Containing the substance of Shaker 
Theology. By H. L. Eads, Bishop of Scuth Union, Ky. Triibner and Co. 
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in London,” and “in this copy the four gospels all begin alike at the 
baptism of John.” He is at his best in his negro stories—e.g., “Sah, 
you need not tell dis niggah dar is no debbil. Kase, if dah was no 
debbil, how does da make de picters so zackly like him?” On the same 
principle, we presume, there must be a Bishop Eads, for his “ picter” 
adorns this book. 


EORGE HOPE, of Fenton Barns,* was a very ardent Radical. As 
a young man he expressed delight in the writings of Channing, 
for this among other reasons, because “he stripped the robe of glory 
from the back of the First Napoleon, and made us thankful that the 
ocean had a rock on which to chain such tyrants.” In matters eccle- 
siastical he was as dauntless an outcomer as in matters political. On 
these two kindred habits hangs most of the interest of the Biography 
which his daughter has compiled. Early in life George Hope distin- 
guished himself highly in the Anti-Corn Law agitation, and became the 
friend of Bright and Cobden. That which made his action remarkable 
was his position as a tenant-farmer. Rising clear above the prejudices of 
his class, he saw and proclaimed the benefits which agriculturists them. 
selves would derive from the emancipation of trade, and his influence was 
not small in the education of Scotch opinion. In 1865 George Hope was 
induced to become a candidate for the Parliamentary representation of 
Haddingtonshire, and ten years later he stood for East Aberdeenshire. 
In the first case he was defeated by the influence of the landlords, and in 
the second by that of the Kirk. The price of Mr. Hope’s independence 
and political energy was the forfeiture of the old family homestead, and 
in 1873 Fenton Barns, which, under his skilful culture; had become “a 
place of pilgrimage for men of all nations who desired to see the best 
practice of modern agriculture,” passed into other hands. Its owner 
could not brook his tenant’s audacity in not only holding Liberal 
opinions, but even carrying them to the poll, and his “ eviction ” 
followed as a necessary consequence. 

This volume contains much interesting matter, and there is a fine 
individuality and a noble sincerity about its hero which cannot fail to 
win the reader’s sympathy and respect. But it bears traces of having 
been “ originally printed for private circulation,” as was indeed the case. 
It is encumbered with many letters of a purely family interest which 
there was no reason for offering to the public, however welcome their 
perusal may have been to private friends. It is a much graver mistake, 
however, to have put into “‘ permanent form” the newspaper reports of 
the electioneering speeches of Mr. Hope’s opponents, and preserved all 
the foolish and indefensible things said in the heat of political contests 
by Lord Elcho and Sir Alexander Gordon. Such talk is unfortunately 
common at almost all elections, but a daughter’s devotion should be 


* George Hope, of Fenton Barns, A Sketch of his Life. Compiled by his 
Daughter. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1881. 
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sufficiently checked by her discretion to prevent her from publishing in 
a book after her father’s death all the offensive utterances which fell from 
his antagonists amid the din of battle. Should these defects be eliminated 
in a future edition, the Memoir of George Hope, of Fenton Barns, will be 
worthy to take its place among the lives of the best and truest of British 
patriots. 


IBBON was neither the first nor the last to appreciate the marvel 

of the spread of Christianity, or to attempt an explanation of its 

extraordinary success in penetrating and revolutionising whole systems 

of civilisation. Mr. Allen, in his Fragments of Christian History,* puts 

forward a somewhat novel solution of the problem, which, however, 

should command a respectful consideration, and is at any rate highly 
contributive. 


In whatever way we regard the origin and early growth of Christianity, 
whether as special revelation or as historic evolution, it appears to me that 
the key to it is to be found, not in its speculative dogma, not in its eccle- 
siastical organisation, not even in what strictly constitutes its religious life, 
but in its fundamentally ethical character. In either way 2f understanding 
it, it is first of all @ gospel for the salvation of human life. And to this 
primary notion of it everything else has been subordinated to a degree that 
astonishes me more and more as I look into its original documents. A 
motive so intense and so profound—however crude and misinformed—as to 
dominate the reason and imagination for more than a thousand years, and 


to create a civilisation which had (we may say) every great quality except 
that of a voice for its own interpretation, which stifled thought in the inte- 
rest of morality, which reduced art, after its rich classic development, to a 
bald symbolism, and made a free science or literature impossible,—whatever 
else we may think of it, is certainly an amazing and unique phenomenon in 
human history (pp. iii. iv.). 


It is to be regretted that these striking sentences, exhibiting at once so 
lively a sense of the organic unity of Christian history and an adherence 
so decided to an ethical interpretation of its vast network of phenomena, 
is introductory only to a volume of “ Fragments.” We would fain 
translate some other prefatory words into a promise of a more systematic 
and consecutive work by-and-by. Meanwhile, we can cordially commend 
the series of sketches here collected. The sense of law and social evolu- 
tion is present throughout, and the reader is not allowed to forget the 
philosophy of history in the discussion of its incidents. Mr. Allen, 
beginning with ‘the Messiah and the Christ” and “ Saint Paul” (which 
chapters follow naturally on his preceding ‘“‘ Hebrew Men and Times’’), 
leads us on to the Arian Controversy, Saint Augustine and Leo, and 
finally traces the consolidation of the Holy Roman Empire, the divorce 
of the Church and the Empire, and the influence of Bede, Alcuin, Scotus 
Erigena, and Gottschalk. 

* Fragments of Christian History to the Foundation of the Holy Roman 


Empire. By Joseph Henry Allen, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in 
Harvard University. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1880, 





